FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


Xo.  DXLVI.  New  Series,  June  1,  1912. 

TFIE  CONVERGENCE  OF  THE  TWAIN. 

(Lines  on  the  loss  of  the  “Titanic”) 

I. 

In  a  solitude  of  the  sea, 

Deep  from  human  vanity, 

And  the  Pride  of  Life  that  planned  her,  stilly  couches  she. 

II. 

Steel  chambers,  late  the  pyres 
Of  her  salamandrine  fires 

Cold  currents  thrid,  and  turn  to  rhythmic  tidal  lyres. 

III. 

Over  the  mirrors  meant 
To  glass  the  opulent 

The  sea-worm  crawls — grotesque,  slimed,  dumb,  indifferent. 

IV. 

Jewels  in  joy  designed 
To  ravish  the  sensuous  mind 

Lie  lightless,  all  their  sparkles  bleared  and  black  and  blind. 

V. 

Dim  moon-eyed  fishes  near 
The  daintily  gilded  gear. 

Gaze  querying  :  “What  does  all  this  sumptuousness  down  here 
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VI. 

Well  :  while  was  fashioning 
This  ship  of  swiftest  wing, 

The  Immanent  Will  that  stirs  and  urges  everything, 

VII. 

Prepared  a  sinister  Mate 
For  her — so  gaily  great — 

A  Shape  of  Ice,  for  the  time  far  and  dissociate. 

VIII. 

And  as  the  smart  ship  grew 
In  stature,  grace  and  hue. 

In  shadowy  silent  distance  grew  the  Iceberg  too. 

IX. 

Alien  they  seemed  to  be  ; 

No  mortal  eye  could  see 
The  intimate  welding  of  their  later  history, 

X. 

Or  sign  that  they  were  bent 
By  paths  coincident 

On  being  anon  twin  halves  of  one  august  event ; 

XI. 

Till  the  Spinner  of  the  Years 
Said  “Now  !  ”  The  which  each  hears, 
And  consummation  comes,  and  jars  two  hemispheres. 


Thomas  Hardy. 


I 


ISOLATION  OE  ENTANGLEMENT? 

The  Morocco  crisis  of  last  year  has  had  one  salutary  result.  It 
opened  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  at  large  to  certain  realities  of 
which,  speaking  generally,  they  were  ignorant ;  it  revealed  with 
startling  emphasis  dangers  which  were  only  dimly  seen  before. 
It  caused  a  certain  stock-taking  in  the  national  mind,  and  com¬ 
pelled  us  all  to  turn  over  the  proceedings  and  the  methods  of  our 
own  Foreign  Office,  as  well  as  those  of  our  presumed  allies  and 
our  potential  opponents  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it  forced 
us  to  face  some  prospects  and  possibilities  which  had  not  before 
been  so  definitely  presented  to  our  consideration. 

Loose  talkers  and  wild  writers  have  familiarised  us  during  the 
past  few  years  with  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-German  quarrel. 
Suggestion  is  the  most  potent  instrument  to  work  upon  the 
psychology  of  individuals  and  nations;  we  get  used  to  any  pro¬ 
position  if  it  is  only  repeated  often  enough.  Chauvinists, 
Jingoes,  rabid  pan-Germans,  furious  British  Imperialists,  and 
thoughtless  newspaper  writers  saying  a  thing  because  it  is  easy 
to  say  and  easily  attracts  attention — all  these  have  dinned  Anglo- 
German  hostility  into  our  ears  so  long  that  the  notion  which 
would  have  seemed  monstrous  and  intolerable  a  decade  ago  has 
now  lost  its  edge  and  sting,  and  the  thought  of  the  “inevitable  ” 
conflict  floats  through  the  brains  of  many  worthy  people  in  both 
countries.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  see  some  tragic  adventure, 
some  overpowering  catastrophe,  hovering  vaguely  in  a  distant 
indefinite  future ;  another  to  have  that  terror  brought  so  close  to 
you  that  with  one  step  more  you  may  stumble  upon  it.  And 
that  was  the  case  with  us  last  autumn.  In  the  midst  of  our 
preoccupations  with  our  own  affairs.  Home  Eule,  Labour  unrest, 
railway  strikes,  party  squabbles,  we  were  suddenly  pulled  up 
with  a  start  to  find  that  we  had  only  just  escaped  being  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  greatest  military,  and  the  second  greatest 
naval.  Power  of  the  globe.  How  close  we  came  to  that  war  is 
a  matter  of  some  dispute.  One  need  not  go  back  upon  Captain 
Faber’s  “indiscretions,”  or  consider  whether  there  was  a  moment 
— for  my  part  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  there  was — when 
our  military  and  naval  authorities  were  warned  that  action  might 
be  required  on  their  part  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  vehemently  denied  that  an  attack  upon  Germany 
was  even  contemplated,  or  that  the  bitter  outcry  of  the  Berlin 
Press  on  this  ground  had  any  justification.  But  the  striking 
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of  the  first  blow  is  a  question  rather  of  strategy  than  policy ; 
and  what,  unhappily,  is  not  to  be  denied  is  that  our  diplomacy 
had  got  us  into  such  a  position  that  we  were  committed  to 
support  France  with  our  whole  naval  and  military  strength  in 
certain  circumstances  which  might  easily  have  arisen,  and,  in 
fact,  very  nearly  did  arise. 

This  revelation  was  not  only  a  startling  surprise  to  most 
I*lnglishmen,  but  it  also  shook  their  confidence  in  the  conduct 
of  their  foreign  relations.  Men  of  all  parties  rubbed  their  eyes 
and  asked  themselves  what  the  meaning  of  this  strange  spectacle 
could  be.  War  with  Germany  had  been  so  near  that  the  mood 
of  pessimistic  acquiescence  changed  to  one  of  alarmed  and  angry 
interrogation.  What  on  earth  should  we  be  fighting  Germany 
for?  What  are  we  to  iSIorocco  or  ^Morocco  to  us?  Why  must 
we  risk  the  future  of  the  Empire  and  the  nation  because  France 
is  quarrelling  with  Germany  over  territory  in  North  Africa? 
Whence  comes  all  this  iierpetual  jarring  and  friction  between  us 
and  the  Germans?  Is  it  a  wise  statesmanship  that  has  brought 
about  this  menacing  situation,  and  if  not,  is  the  unwisdom  wholly 
on  the  other  side?  Are  we  satisfied  with  a  foreign  policy  that 
has  had  these  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  results? 

In  fact,  public  opinion  woke  up,  and  the  Government  responded 
to  the  insensible  pressure  put  upon  it.  Genuine  attempts  are 
being  made  to  place  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
upon  a  better  footing,  and  to  mitigate  the  popular  estrangement. 
Lord  Haldane  was  sent  to  Berlin  on  a  mission  which  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  of  friendly  inquiry.  He  was,  one  may 
assume,  deputed  to  ascertain  from  ruling  persons  in  Germany 
in  a  tentative  fashion  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  come 
to  an  understanding  by  rounding-up  outstanding  differences,  and 
defining  spheres  of  interest  and  activity  for  the  future.  The 
question  will,  no  doubt,  be  further  discussed  by  the  new  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  The  appointment  of 
Baron  IMarschall  von  Bieberstein  may  do  something  to  facilitate 
an  entente.  Count  Wolf-Metternich  has  represented  Germany 
in  Ijondon  throughout  the  acrimonious  discussions,  the  “very 
stiff’’  conversations,  of  the  past  period  of  unfortunate  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  new  chapter  ojiened  by 
a  diplomatist  who  is  unhampered  by  these  ])ainful  memories, 
and  has,  moreover,  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  tact,  geniality, 
and  statesmanlike  insight.  And  both  the  Foreign  Offices  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  vast  body  of 
opinion  in  the  two  countries  which  is  sick  of  the  recriminations 
and  objurgations  of  the  fire-eaters  of  the  Press  and  the  platform, 
and  is  earnestly  desirous  that  the  great  kindred  peoples  of  the 
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Teutonic  and  Haxon  stock  should  be  on  terms  of  confidence  and 
cordiality. 

So  the  outlook  is  hopeful  for  the  opening  of  that  new  chapter. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  written  in  permanent  ink,  something  more  is 
necessary  than  good  intentions  and  smooth  words.  Ministerial 
expressions  of  esteem  for  the  German  character — varied  by 
occasional  Ministerial  onslaughts  upon  German  maritime  ambi¬ 
tions — will  not  be  of  much  avail.  It  is  not  a  “change  of  heart” 
that  is  necessary,  for  the  hearts  of  statesmen,  and  even  of 
leading-article  writers,  are  generally  in  the  right  place  ;  but  a 
change  of  mind,  a  modification  of  the  conceptions  which  have 
governed  English  foreign  policy  during  the  past  few  years.  If 
we  are  to  get  back  to  the  safer,  more  intelligible,  and,  I  think, 
more  honourable  terms  on  which  we  contrived  to  exist,  not  with 
Germany  alone,  but  with  our  other  neighbours  and  rivals  until 
the  close  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  we  must  get  back  to  the 
methods  which  then  prevailed.  We  have  exchanged  “splendid 
isolation  ”  for  entanglement  in  a  network  of  alliances  and  com¬ 
mitments  :  and  I  submit  that  the  result  has  not  exactly  tended 
to  our  security  and  interests,  that  we  have  not  found  it  either 
easy  or  economical,  that  it  has  not  increased  the  strength  and 
prestige  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it  has  done  nothing  to 
promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  Let  us  clear  up  our  misunder¬ 
standings  with  Germany  by  all  means ;  but  let  us  avoid  an 
alliance  or  a  close  association  with  the  Teutonic  or  any  other 
Powers.  Let  us  be  friends  with  all,  and  partners  or  con¬ 
federates  with  none,  as  we  were  under  Lord  Salisbury,  to  our 
great  advantage,  and  to  the  advantage  also  of  the  world. 

The  Isolation  policy,  be  it  splendid  or  otherwise,  was  in  the 
main  the  dominating  idea  with  our  Foreign  Office  for  over  forty 
years,  from  the  beginning  of  Palmerston’s  last  Ministry  in  1850 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  during 
that  period  we  were  frequently  involved  in  the  controversies,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  dangers,  the  intrigues,  the  moves  and 
countermoves,  of  European  politics;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
Disraeli  accepted  the  theory  or  that  Gladstone  really  understood 
it.  Still,  through  all  the  highly  complex  transactions  of  the 
later  Victorian  period,  there  was,  on  the  whole,  a  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  it  was  not  desirable  for  Great  Britain  to  enter 
into  specially  intimate  or  exclusive  association  with  any 
European  Power,  or  to  join  any  group  or  combination  against 
the  other.  The  “Balance  of  Power,”  that  strange  phantom  which 
had  stalked  so  often  across  the  diplomatic  stage,  was  not  repu¬ 
diated,  but  it  was  ignored  ;  it  was  no  longer  the  function  of 
English  statesmen  to  cast  the  relative  weight  of  the  Continental 
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nations  into  the  scale,  and  to  tip  the  beam  against  the  one  that 
was  growing  too  strong.  Prussia  altered  the  balance  against 
Austria  in  1866,  Germany  against  France  in  1870,  Eussia  against 
everybody  throughout  the  ’seventies,  Japan  against  China,  the 
United  States  against  Spain  and  the  world  at  large.  English 
Foreign  Ministers,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  were  not  greatly 
put  out  by  these  disturbances  of  the  international  equilibrium. 
Lord  Salisbury,  at  any  rate,  recognised  no  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  an  English  Foreign  Secretary  to  adjust  the  motions  of 
the  delicate  machinery.  The  Balance  of  Power  could  be  left  to 
Providence ;  it  was  enough  for  Englishmen  to  see  thaT  their  own 
power,  liberties,  and  opportunities  remained  unimpaired,  and 
that  their  obligations  were  fulfilled. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Salisbury  did  find  himself  called  upon,  as 
Prime  Minister  or  Foreign  Minister,  to  intervene  in  the  politics 
of  Europe,  that  he  was  frequently  employed  in  complicated  and 
critical  negotiations,  and  that  on  two  occasions,  at  least,  if  he 
did  not  draw  the  sword  of  Britain,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  lay  hand  upon  the  hilt.  But  his  interventions,  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  forcible  admonitions  were  grounded  either  upon 
the  direct  defence  of  menaced  British  interests,  or  upon 
the  provisions  of  treaties  to  which  we  were  parties ;  and 
in  the  latter  case.  Lord  Salisbury  endeavoured  to  arrange 
a  settlement,  if  possible,  by  the  general  consensus  of  the 
Powers,  not  by  arraying  one  group  against  another.  The 
springs  of  this  foreign  policy  were  the  vindication  of  the  public 
law  by  the  Concert  of  Europe,  “the  embryo,”  as  he  called 
it,  “of  the  only  possible  structure  which  can  save  civilisation 
from  the  desolating  effects  of  a  disastrous  war,”  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  British  interests  by  resolute  diplomacy  and  the  clear 
intention  to  employ  force  if  necessary ;  to  which  may  be  added 
tbe  ]x)ssession  of  the  naval  superiority  required  to  make  that 
employment  of  force  effective. 

T  do  not  say  that  this  line  was  pursued  with  unbroken  con¬ 
sistency,  or  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  diplomacy  was  always  as 
brilliant  in  execution  as  it  was  sagacious  in  conception.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  Isolation  policy  was 
remarkably  successful.  During  a  period  of  extreme  unrest  and 
effervescence  throughout  the  world,  in  which  several  of  the 
greater  Powers  were  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  hostilities. 
Great  Britain  was  able  to  maintain  her  position  without  war 
and  without  compromising  association  of  any  kind.  When  she 
fought  it  was  in  Asm  or  in  Africa,  in  Afghanistan  or  the  Indian 
frontier,  in  the  Sudan,  in  South  Africa,  in  those  regions  where 
she  could  employ  her  strength  unaided  and  undisturbed  to  secure 
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or  to  strengthen  her  Imperial  status.  In  Europe,  thanks  to  the 
fact  that  we  resolutely  refused  to  commit  ourselves  without 
reserve  to  any  of  the  rival  groups,  we  could  stand  aside  from 
the  conflicts  of  diplomacy  and  arms,  or  intervene  with  weight 
and  effect  as  the  vindicators  of  public  law  and  the  sanction  of 
treaties.  Thus  we  could  look  on  as  quietly  interested  observers, 
or,  at  the  best,  friendly  mediators,  in  the  struggles  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  Germany  and  France,  Russia  and  Turkey. 
In  the  last  case  we  intervened,  under  pressure  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield  upon  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  even  then  must 
have  been  haunted  by  the  suspicion  that  we  were  “backing  the 
wrong  horse,”  when  it  appeared  that  instruments  which  affected 
us  were  liable  to  be  infringed,  and  that  territorial  re-arrange¬ 
ments  might  be  made  to  our  detriment.  Then  w^e  came  in  as 
the  head  of  the  European  Concert,  not  as  the  partners  of  any 
of  the  disputants,  prepared,  indeed,  to  use  force  if  necessary, 
but  only  in  order  that  justice  should  be  done  and  recognised 
obligations  observed.  That  was  the  general  principle  which 
animated  our  foreign  policy  in  the  transactions  which  led  up  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Isolation  rendered  us  powerful  when  w’e  chose  to  act  in  concert ; 
it  did  not  diminish  our  strength  w^hen  it  became  necessary  to 
act  alone.  Sir  Edward  Grey  complained  in  the  House  of 
Commons  recently  that  if  he  had  followed  the  suggestions  of 
some  of  his  critics  we  should  speedily  have  found  ourselves 
without  an  ally  in  Europe.  We  were  without  an  ally  in  Europe, 
or  elsewhere,  during  the  period  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  second  and 
third  administrations;  but  the  fact  caused  us  no  embarrassment, 
nor  did  it  prevent  us  from  facing  and  overcoming  the  most 
formidable  risks.  During  the  entire  period  we  were  subject  to 
annoyance  and  molestation  from  France,  which  had  not  forgiven 
us  for  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  and  regarded  Great  Britain  as 
the  obstacle  to  her  own  project  of  founding  a  new  Colonial 
Empire  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  seek  to 
offset  the  insolence  and  enmity  of  successive  French  Cabinets  by 
establishing  an  alliance  wuth  Germany,  though  he  cultivated  the 
friendliest  relations  with  that  country,  and  cleared  away  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  friction  by  the  Treaty  of  1890,  which  defined  the 
respective  spheres  of  interest  in  the  Dark  Continent.  England 
was  unperturbed  while  Germany  founded  a  Colonial  Dominion, 
and  France  added  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  to  her 
oversea  possessions.  Last  year  we  were,  it  seems,  ready  to  go 
to  war  to  prevent  Germany  acquiring  a  mud-hole  in  Morocco  and 
a  second-rate  port  on  the  Congo  coast.  In  the  ’eighties  and 
’nineties  we  could  allow  Germany  to  establish  herself  in  East 
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Africa,  in  the  Cainerooris  and  Togoland,  in  Dainaraland,  and  in 
China,  and  France  to  paint  a  huge  area  with  her  colours  on  tlie 
map  of  North-West  Africa  and  in  Further  India.  We  were  even 
willing  to  let  llussia  get  down  to  the  open  waters  of  the  Pacific 
if  she  could.  The  policy  of  bottling  up  great  Powers  had  not 
then  been  adopted.  We  held  that  the  world  was  large  enough 
for  all  of  us,  and  if  our  neighbours  could  expand  and  extend 
without  pushing  into  our  garden-plots  we  had  no  reason  to  be 
agitated. 

Thus,  unhampered  by  damaging  obligations,  and  dependent  on 
no  embarrassed  and  reluctant  associates,  we  could  act  freely  and 
promptly  whenever  any  of  our  rights  were  invaded.  We  had  no 
allies  to  consult,  we  had  no  elaborate  calculations  of  the 
European  balance  to  make.  We  knew  we  could  rely  u])on 
nothing  but  our  own  unaided  strength ;  and  that,  of  course, 
materially  simplified  the  task,  for  it  meant  that  we  cmdd  not 
engage  in  conflict  with  any  first-class  opponent  except  at  sea. 
This  enabled  us  to  face  the  possible  quarrel  with  P' ranee  over  the 
Fashoda  afl’air  in  1898  with  singular  directness  and  unity  of  aim. 
We  have  only  to  compare  the  ease  and  confidence  with  which 
that  crisis  was  handled  with  the  confusion  of  our  more  recent 
diplomacy  in  order  to  a]>j)reciate  the  real  advantage  of  the  Isola¬ 
tion  system  over  that  which  has  prevailed  since  it  was  abandoned. 

The  Fashoda  incident,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  with  the  Ignited 
States  over  Venezuela,  and  the  friction  with  Germany  over  the 
Kruger  telegram  of  1896,  showed  how  much  stronger  England 
is  when  she  stands  alone  than  when  she  encumbers  herself  with 
alliances  and  co’npromising  ententes.  We  could  afford  to  wait.  If 
the  other  side  would  accept  our  propositions,  well  and  good.  If 
not,  it  would  be  war:  but  war  on  the  only  terms  on  which  we 
can  really  afford  to  wage  it,  that  is,  on  the  element  on  which 
we  do  not  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  Alone  no  antagonist 
can  challenge  ns.  We  choose  our  own  arena  for  the  conflict, 
and  that  is  the  sea,  where  we  fight  to  win.  When  these  con¬ 
ditions  exist,  no  Power  will  push  a  quarrel  with  us  to  extremities. 
France  could  not  have  gone  to  war  with  us  in  1898,  nor  the 
United  States  or  Germany  in  1896,  even  if  either  of  them  had 
any  idausible  ground  for  action  ;  for  war  would  only  have  meant 
that  the  opponent’s  fleets  would  have  been  destroyed,  while  we 
should  have  been  unharmed.  We  could  not  desire  to  be  in  a 
better  position.  And  the  result  was  that  no  European  complica¬ 
tions  could  do  us  real  hurt.  We  were  able  to  remain  unmoved 
by  the  pinpricks  of  the  French  Government  and  the  violence 
of  the  French  Press  all  through  the  closing  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  We  might  be  annoyed ;  we  could  not  be 
seriously  injured. 
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But  the  moment  we  find  ourselves  drawn  into  the  circle  of 
alliances,  ententes,  compromising  engagements  of  any  kind,  the 
whole  situation  is  worsened.  Compare  the  tranquillity  with 
which  we  regarded  French  animosity  in  the  ’nineties  with  the 
nervous  anxiety  with  which  we  have  been  watching  Germany 
during  the  past  seven  years.  If  a  German  functionary  makes  a 
swaggering  speech,  we  are  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  anxiety; 
if  a  German  journalist  says  something  offensive  about  England, 
our  own  enlightened  Press  sets  up  a  scream  of  rage  and  fear ;  if 
there  is  a  suggestion  for  accelerating  the  German  naval  pro¬ 
gramme,  Cabinet  Ministers  come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  panic.  We  were  never  like  that  with  France;  and  yet 
French  Chauvinism  was  quite  as  virulent  as  the  German 
Schadenfreude ,  and  the  French  fleet  at  one  time  was  much 
nearer  our  own  in  numbers  and  strength  than  the  CTerman  has 
ever  been.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  reason  for  our  “jumpiness.” 
France,  as  1  have  said,  could  not  really  hurt  us.  Germany  can; 
not  so  much  because  she  has  been  strengthened  by  her  fleet,  but 
because  we  have  been  weakened  by  our  alliances. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  alarmists  who  imagine  that  German 
statesmen  are  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  that  aims  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  the  discomfiture  of  England.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Germany  is  full  of  apprehension  as  to  the  stability  of  her 
position,  and  that  she  has  been  building  her  great  fleet,  not 
because  she  wants  to  attack  us,  but  because  she  is  haunted  by 
the  suspicion  that  some  time  or  other  we  shall  want  to  attack 
her.  To  be  secure  in  Europe,  and  to  be  free  to  find  an  outlet 
for  her  economic  and  financial  expansion — these  are  the 
objects  of  German  statesmanship ;  and  if  we  are  to  come 
to  a  durable  understanding  we  must  recognise  not  only 
that  these  aims  are  cherished,  but  that  they  are  perfectly 
legitimate,  and  that  they  can  be  gratified  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  our  interests,  though  not  perhaps  without  crossing 
those  of  other  people.  Germany  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
quarrelling  with  us ;  and  though  the  Pan-Germanists  and  the 
Navy  Leaguers,  and  the  “Armaments”  group  are  strong,  I 
believe  the  great  body  of  resjionsible  opinion  in  the  country 
would  regard  a  wantonly  aggressive  policy  against  England  with 
the  deepest  dislike.  If  at  the  present  moment  the  majority  of 
quiet  and  moderate  persons  are  irritated  against  us,  it  is  because 
they  think  that  we  have  wantonly  and  gratuitously  thrown  our¬ 
selves  on  the  side  of  their  rivals,  that  we  have  pledged  our 
military  and  naval  support  to  France,  and  that  we  sought  to 
compel  Germany  to  make  unfair  and  unwarranted  concessions 
to  her  old  antagonist  by  what  was,  in  fact,  a  threat  of  hostilities. 
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It  is  idle  to  deny  that  this  was  the  impression  produced  on  the 
German  nation  at  large  by  the  transactions  and  revelations  of 
last  summer  and  autumn.  It  seems  to  me  equally  idle  to  deny, 
in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  this 
opinion. 

However,  let  us  admit  for  the  moment  that  our  Teutophobes 
are  right.  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  sleepless  ambition  of  a  Power  bent  on  aggrandising 
itself  at  our  expense ;  that  the  rulers  and  statesmen  of  Germany 
will  never  abandon  their  hostility  to  England,  and  will  watch 
for  every  occasion  to  gratify  it.  Even  on  that  exaggerated 
hypothesis,  w'hat  do  we  gain  by  the  policy  of  Continental 
alliances?  In  w'hat  degree  have  we  been  fortified  to  resist  the 
presumed  or  potential  aggression  by  Lord  Lansdowne’s  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  departure  from  the  system  of  Lord  Salisbury? 
So  long  as  we  remain  in  Isolation  we  are  “on  velvet.”  Germany 
may  rage  and  imagine  vain  things,  but  she  cannot  touch  us. 
If  it  comes  to  a  quarrel,  we  can  choose  our  own  opportunity  for 
it,  and  either  push  it  to  extremities  or  postpone  it  as  we  please; 
always  supposing,  as  we  must  suppose,  that  our  maritime 
superiority  remains  unchallenged  and  unchallengeable.  While 
she  has  to  reckon  with  us  alone,  Germany  is  helpless.  She 
cannot  provoke  us  to  a  maritime  conflict  in  which  all  the  losses 
and  disasters  would  be  on  her  side.  We  could  blockade  her 
harbours,  destroy  her  battle-fleets,  drive  her  commerce  from  the 
seas,  and  strip  her  of  her  Colonies.  Except  for  some  privateer¬ 
ing  depredations  by  armed  merchantmen,  and  adventurous 
officers  in  command  of  destroyers  and  small  cruisers,  and,  it  may 
be,  some  raiding  upon  our  coasts,  we  stand  to  lose  little.  The 
mighty  army,  with  all  its  brigades  and  regiments,  its  guns,  and 
horses,  its  bayonets  by  the  million,  sits  bound  and  useless.  The 
Kaiser  may  be  the  master  of  thirty  legions,  but  they  cannot  be 
transported  across  the  North  Sea  in  aeroplanes ;  and  they  must 
rest  in  wrathful  immobility  on  their  parade-grounds  w'hile  the 
fleets  of  England  bombard  their  ports,  and  close  their  estuaries, 
and  mop  up  at  leisure  the  oversea  possessions  w'hich  Germany 
has  so  laboriously  acquired.  Her  military  force  would  be  as 
useless  to  her  as  that  of  Turkey  is  in  the  war  with  Italy.  She 
could  not  get  at  us.  There  would  be  no  place  in  which  German 
soldiers  would  be  arrayed  against  British;  no  place,  at  least, 
that  was  not  of  our  choosing.  That  being  the  situation, 
Germany  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  us.  If,  unhappily, 
she  did  so,  she  could  not  fight,  any  more  than  France  could  have 
fought  us  over  Fashoda  or  over  Egypt.  The  will — or  the  ill-will 
—was  not  wanting  in  French  Cabinets,  whatever  might  have 
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been  the  case  with  the  French  people.  But  we  had  the  Great 
Navy  ;  we  stood  alone  ;  our  hands  were  free  to  strike  ;  and  French 
generals  and  admirals  knew,  if  the  politicians  did  not,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  inside  our  guard  and  wound  us. 

That  advantageous  position  has  been  abandoned  by  Lord 
Salisbury’s  successors.  Isolation  has  been  exchanged  for  the 
closest  possible  association  with  the  politics  of  other  Powers. 
We  are  no  longer  free  to  take  our  own  course,  nor  can  we  inter¬ 
vene,  w'hen  intervention  is  necessary,  with  large  impartiality  as 
the  vindicators  of  public  right  and  the  mandatories  of  the 
European  Concert ;  we  may  be  dragged  by  our  allies  into  a 
dispute  with  which  we  have  no  concern,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
lend  our  w'eight  to  the  promotion  of  their  aims  and  interests. 
Our  alliance  with  Japan  enabled  that  Pow'er  to  achieve  its  defeat 
of  Russia,  secure  from  interference,  and  to  establish  itself  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia.  Our  (virtual)  alliance  with  France  has  placed 
the  Republic  in  possession  of  another  great  dominion  in  Africa ; 
our  alliance  wdth  Russia,  it  seems,  is  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
Muscovite  absorption  of  Persia.  But  w^hat  have  w’e  gained  by 
it  all?  How'  is  Britain  the  better,  the  richer,  or  the  stronger 
for  these  acquisitions  and  annexations  obtained  by  others  with 
our  assistance  and  encouragement?  Our  sympathy  with  the 
Japanese,  and  our  admiration  for  that  brilliant  and  interesting 
people,  made  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  popular  from  the 
beginning ;  but  looking  back  impartially  over  the  past  seven 
years,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  what  good  we  have  drawn  from 
it  to  offset  that  unrest  and  agitation  of  the  Eastern  world  which 
has  caused  us  infinite  trouble  in  India,  and  wdll  cause  us  more. 
To  us,  as  the  rulers  of  three  hundred  million  Asiatics,  the 
weakening  of  Asia  has  brought  no  advantage  ;  we  have  no  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  a  white  and  Christian  Power  by  an 
Oriental  people.  The  victorious  campaign  of  Japan,  which  Lord 
Lansdowne  must  have  anticipated  and  desired  when  he  agreed 
to  the  Treaty,  has  been  of  no  profit  to  us.  We  are  none  the 
better  because  Russia,  definitely  cut  off  from  access  to  the  ice- 
free  harbours  of  the  Pacific,  has  a  more  impelling  motive  than 
ever  to  force  her  way  down  to  the  open  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Mr.  Balfour,  acting  under  Lord  Salisbury’s  direction, 
acquiesced  in  the  Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  for  tw'o  good 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  gave  Russia  an  outlet  in  a  region 
of  the  world  w’here  she  can  operate  with  the  least  injury  to  us ; 
and  secondly,  it  provides  us  with  a  convenient  point  d’appui,  an 
exposed  spot  where  w’e  can  get  at  Russia  if  the  arbitrament  of 
force  should  ever  be  invoked.  And  for  the  rest,  it  surely  would 
have  suited  us  to  have  a  large  part  of  the  energy  and  resources 
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of  lliissia  locked  up  in  the  promotion  of  her  ambitions  in  Eastern 
Asia.  As  it  is — thanks  to  our  support  of  Japan — she  is  barred 
out  of  the  Pacific,  and  thrown  back  again  upon  South-Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  with  no  benefit  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  certainly  none  to  ourselves. 

As  to  the  French  entente — which  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
has  been  an  Alliance  for  peace  and  war — it  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  contracted  by  us  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against 
the  Teutonic  risk,  a  counterjx)ise  to  the  weight  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  case  it  should  be  used  against  us.  But  in  fact  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon 
that  with  France  as  an  ally  we  are  in  a  worse  position  than  with 
France  neutral.  For,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  under  the 
Isolation  policy  we  are  at  liberty  to  seek  a  quarrel  or  to  avoid  it, 
as  we  please,  and  if  we  do  quarrel  we  can  choose  our  own  time 
and  opportunity  for  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue.  But  with 
France  hanging  round  our  neck  we  have  no  such  freedom  of 
movement ;  and  we  are  no  longer  invulnerable.  Our  opponent 
may  not  be  able  to  hit  us,  hut  he  can  always  hit  our  friends.  If 
we  strike  at  Germany  that  Power  would  respond  by  striking, 
with  far  more  deadly  and  instant  effect,  at  France.  And,  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  cannot  ward  off  the  blow  without  efforts  that 
would  tax  our  resources  to  the  utmost,  and  might,  after  all, 
prove  ineffectual.  We  are  involved  in  the  very  enterprise  for 
which  of  all  others  we  are  most  unfitted  :  that  of  a  war  waged 
on  land  against  a  great  military  Power.  If  France  and  Germany 
had  resorted  to  arms  last  year,  w'e  should  have  been  called  upon 
to  send  our  entire  Home  Army  to  the  assistance  of  the  former 
combatant ;  we  should  have  been  parties  to  a  campaign  on  the 
largest  scale  in  Belgium,  or  u^wn  the  French  frontier.  And  our 
inter)X)sition  would  probably  have  been  useless.  If  the  French 
cannot  beat  the  Germans  without  the  aid  of  our  three,  more  or 
less  inadequately  equipped.  Army  Corps,  they  cannot  do  it  with 
that  aid.  We  should  have  shared  in  the  disaster  instead  of 
averting  it ;  and  our  naval  victories  and  bombardments  in  the 
North  Sea  would  not  prevent  the  Germans  from  once  more 
dictating  terms  of  peace  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  It  was  the 
consciousness  of  this  fact,  the  knowledge  that  we  could  not 
jiossibly  have  come  to  their  assistance  in  the  early  and  decisive 
stage  of  the  campaign  wdth  more  than  160,000  troops  incom¬ 
pletely  organised,  which  kept  the  French  from  pressing  the 
Morocco  dispute  to  a  rupture.  But  it  is  this  knowledge  wdiich 
really  w^eakens  our  diplomacy  in  its  dealings  with  Germany. 
Standing  alone,  we  can,  if  we  please,  treat  Germany  and  the 
Triple  Alliance  with  indifference,  secure  in  our  own  invulner- 
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ability.  As  it  is  we  are  embarrassed,  fidgety,  full  of  uneasy 
apprehension ;  for  Germany  can  always  disturb  us  by  threatening 
France,  the  ally  wdiom  we  will  not  abandon,  and  cannot  defend. 

It  is  true  that  even  if  there  were  no  such  entanglement, 
Germany  might  quarrel  with  France  and  go  to  w’ar  with  her. 
And  could  we,  in  this  case,  with  or  without  an  entente,  afford  to 
stand  neutral,  while  France  was  being  defeated?  I  confess  1 
do  not  see  why  we  should  not  adopt  the  same  attitude  as  that 
which  we  maintained  in  1870.  If  France  and  Kussia  should 
engage  in  a  conflict  with  the  Triple  Alliance  we  must  deplore  so 
colossal  a  calamity  and  offer  our  good  offices  to  prevent  it ;  but 
great  as  the  misfortune  might  be  to  humanity  at  large,  it  need 
not  specially  affect  British  interests.  Between  1859  and  the 
end  of  the  century  there  were  nearly  a  dozen  wars  between 
civilised  nations.  We  stood  aside  from  all ;  and  were  none  the 
worse  for  our  abstention,  though  there  were  always  plenty  of 
people  to  reproach  the  Government  of  the  day  for  its  pusil¬ 
lanimity,  and  to  exclaim  that  the  Balance  of  Power  would  be 
destroyed  if  we  did  not  have  a  hand  in  the  game.  It  may  have 
been  called  a  selfish  policy,  but  it  was  more  dignified  than  that 
which  we  have  since  pursued  and  more  honourable. 

The  Anglo-French  entente  with  regard  to  INIorocco  is  some¬ 
times  represented  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  two  Powers 
concerned  to  promote  the  cause  of  European  peace.  If  that  was 
its  object  it  has  been  singularly  unsuccessful.  Since  we  entered 
into  this  compact  Europe  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  per¬ 
turbation,  and  twice,  at  least,  we  have  found  ourselves  on  the 
brink  of  hostilities.  The  competition  of  armaments  has  reached 
unexampled  lengths,  and  our  rivalry  with  Germany,  intensified 
and  exaggerated  by  our  association  with  France,  has  produced  an 
expenditure  on  naval  construction  which  has  almost  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  sanity.  It  is  as  useless  to  condemn  Germany  as 
it  would  be  senseless  to  ignore  her  proceedings ;  we  must  simply 
permit  her  to  build  as  many  Dreadnoughts  as  she  pleases — and 
build  more  ourselves.  But  we  are  in  a  vicious  circle.  We 
cannot  stay  our  hand  till  Germany  ceases  to  add  to  her  enormous 
total ;  Germany  believes  that  she  cannot  relax  her  efforts  so  long 
as  she  is  faced  by  a  combination  wliich  aims  at  what  INI. 
Hanotaux  calls  “the  chimera  of  the  encerclement,”  the  policy  of 
erecting  a  ring-fence  round  a  nation  seething  with  energy  and 
ambition  and  increasing  her  population  by  millions  every  year. 
We  may  with  all  sincerity  disclaim  the  designs  that  excited 
German  publicists  attribute  to  us.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
w'e  have  made  ourselves  confederates  in  a  scheme  on  the  ])art  of 
France  to  obtain  )xissession  of  a  country  to  which  she  had  no 
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more  right  than  anybody  else,  and  whose  independence  and 
integrity  both  she  and  ourselves  were  bound  by  treaty  to  respect. 
The  real  character  of  the  transaction  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  was  only  revealed  to  the  world  when  the  secret  articles 
of  the  conventions  of  1904  between  England  and  France,  and 
France  and  Spain,  were  published  in  November,  1911.  From 
these  instruments  it  appears  that  we  were  quietly  arranging  for 
the  absorption  and  partition  of  Morocco  at  the  very  time  that 
we  were  publicly  pledging  ourselves  to  maintain  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  Moorish  State.  Nothing  much  more 
cynical  has  been  witnessed  in  European  politics  betw'een  the 
partition  of  Poland  and  the  Italian  attack  on  Tripoli. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  English  or  the  French  people 
would  have  allow^ed  their  nominal  servants  to  enter  upon  this  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  transaction  if  they  had  been  fully  cognisant  of 
what  was  being  done  in  their  name.  But  in  this  democratic  age 
diplomacy  is  as  secret  as  it  was  in  the  era  of  the  Choiseuls  and 
the  Kaunitzes,  and  no  more  scrupulous.  If  we  had  gone  to  war 
with  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1911  it  would  have  been  on 
grounds  which  were  absolutely  unknown,  and  which  w'ere  never 
avowed,  to  Parliament  and  the  constituencies,  to  w'hom  it  has 
not  yet  been  explained  why  it  can  be  any  business  of  ours  to 
assist  in  handing  over  to  France  eight  millions  of  Mohammedan 
subjects  and  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  African 
territory.  The  net  result  of  all  is  that  France  has  gained  Morocco 
and  Germany  has  gained  a  large  slice  of  the  French  Congo, 
w'hile  Italy  is  “compensating”  herself  by  endeavouring  to  seize 
Tripoli.  We  have  obtained  nothing  except  dangerous  friction 
with  Germany,  a  network  of  entangling  engagements  which  may 
yet  bring  further  trouble  upon  us,  a  constant  sense  of  insecurity 
and  uncertainty,  and  a  portentous  expansion  of  armaments.  Our 
Budget,  swollen  already  by  the  enormous  cost  of  the  new  experi¬ 
ments  in  State  Socialism ,  is  intolerably  increased  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  against  the  external  rivalries  we  have  incurred. 
Financial  considerations,  if  there  were  no  other,  should  warn 
us  to  withdraw  from  the  orbit  of  Continental  commitments  and 
concentrate  upon  our  necessary  tasks  of  Imperial  development 
and  domestic  reorganisation. 


Democritus. 


BAKON  MARSCHALL  AND  ANGLO-GERMAN 
DIFFERENCES. 


B.\ron  Mabschall  von  Bieber stein  has  been  appointed  to  the 
London  Embassy.  As  he  is  supposed  to  be  Germany’s  most 
eminent  diplomat,  the  news  has  created  widespread  interest  in 
this  country,  especially  as  it  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  by 
a  vigorous  and  skilful  Press  campaign  which  first  aroused  our 
curiosity  and  then  flattered  our  national  vanity.  Certain  British 
writers,  who  seem  to  be  inspired  from  Berlin,  have  told  the 
British  public  that  the  Baron  comes  to  us  on  a  mission  of  peace 
similar  to  that  which  took  Lord  Haldane  to  Berlin.  They  have 
told  us  that  Baron  Marschall  is  very  fond  of  England  and  the 
English,  and  that  it  is  his  ambition  to  improve  Anglo-German 
relations ;  that  his  appointment  is  a  great  compliment  to  this 
country  and  an  earnest  of  Germany’s  goodwill.  However,  at  the 
same  time  those  German  semi-ofi&cial  papers  which  habitually 
serve  as  mouthpieces  to  the  German  Foreign  Office,  have  in¬ 
formed  the  German  public  that  it  was  the  mission  of  the  new 
ambassador  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  with  Great 
Britain,  provided  such  an  understanding  could  be  reached  on  the 
basis  of  equality  between  the  two  nations.  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase  printed  in  italics,  which  occurred  simultaneously  in  many 
German  papers  and  on  which  much  stress  was  laid,  is  at  first 
sight  obscure  to  British  readers.  It  will,  however,  be  clear  to 
those  who  read  the  following  pages. 

Not  unnaturally,  people  are  asking  :  Does  Germany  really 
desire  a  rapprochement  with  Great  Britain?  Cannot  Anglo- 
German  differences  easily  be  adjusted?  Will  Baron  Marschall 
succeed  in  making  Anglo-German  relations  normal?  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  are  nations  of  the  same  blood,  and  as  they 
have  been  friends  and  allies  in  the  past  there  is  apparently  no 
reason  why  their  present  differences  should  not  be  overcome. 
However,  before  treating  a  disease  one  must  ascertain  its  cause. 
Let  us  then  inquire  into  the  cause,  or  causes,  which  have 
estranged  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  embittered  their  relations 
and  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  war. 

If  w^e  look  back  into  the  past  we  find  that  England  has  done 
the  very  greatest  services  to  Prussia.  She  saved  the  Prussia  of 
Frederick  the  Great  not  only  from  defeat,  but  from  annihilation 
as  a  State  during  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Half  a  century  later 
she  supported  Prussia  in  her  heroic  struggle  against  Napoleon  I. 
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and  saved  her  once  more  from  destruction.  England’s  activity 
on  sea  and  land  and  the  lavish  subsidies  which  she  paid  to  Prussia 
and  other  States  had  no  small  share  in  the  final  triumph  of 
Prussia  and  of  her  allies  in  their  struggle  with  the  great  Corsican 
adventurer.  As  England  had  saved  Prussia  twice  at  the  most 
critical  moments  of  her  history,  it  was  only  natural  that  patriotic 
Prussians  looked  towards  Great  Britain  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  of  admiration.  An  Englishman  was  then  as  much  a  persona 
(jrata  in  Prussia  as  he  is  now  in  Italy  and  in  Greece. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  powerful  Liberal 
current  swept  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  overturning  ancient 
dynasties  and  establishing  popular  government  everywhere.  As 
Prussia  was  ruled  by  a  feudal  and  reactionary  absolutism,  there 
arose  in  that  country  a  national  movement  for  parliamentary  and 
popular  government  “on  the  English  model,”  which  culminated 
in  the  revolution  of  1848.  Constitutions  were  hurriedly  drafted 
in  Prussia  and  the  other  German  States,  and  parliaments  “on 
the  English  model  ”  were  set  up  all  over  Germany  by  frightened 
potentates  to  whom  the  words  England  and  English  were  hence¬ 
forth  as  gall  and  wormwood. 

Bismarck  was  brought  into  prominence  through  the  revolution 
of  1848.  He  took  the  part  of  King  Frederick  William  IV.  with 
the  greatest  energy,  and  he  became  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
the  staunchest  champion  of  the  old  absolute  regime  and  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  those  English  institutions  which  his  Liberal 
opponents  extolled  to  the  skies  and  wished  to  see  copied.  Fear 
of  another  democratic  rising  similar  to  that  of  1848,  and  dislike 
of  parliamentary  government  which  threatened  the  supremacy 
of  the  Prussian  aristocracy  caused  Bismarck  to  refer  constantly 
to  the  English  people  and  their  institutions  in  terms  of  contempt. 
The  aspirations  of  the  German  Liberals  were,  by  Bismarck’s 
orders,  branded  as  “English  tendencies”  and  “Anglomania”  by 
that  part  of  the  German  Press  which  he  controlled. 

The  Prussian  Liberals  found  a  friend  and  a  sympathiser  in 
the  then  Crown  Prince,  the  ill-fated  Frederick  III.,  who  had 
married  Princess  Victoria  of  England.  Whilst  Prusso-German 
Conservatives  saw  in  the  King-Emperor  and  Bismarck  their 
leaders.  Liberals  and  Democrats  saw  in  the  Crown  Prince  their 
hope,  and  they  were  glad  that  he  had  married  an  Englishwoman. 
To  weaken  the  very  powerful  Liberal  opposition,  Bismarck  caused 
the  semi-official  Press  constantly  to  refer  to  the  Liberal  Party 
as  the  Crown  Prince’s  Party  and  the  English  Party.  Whenever 
Bismarck  met  with  opposition  the  cry  of  petticoat  influences  and 
English  influences  was  immediately  raised  in  the  German  Press. 
When,  in  the  ’seventies,  Bismarck  resolved  to  introduce  Protec- 
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tioii  in  Germany,  his  plans  were  opposed  by  the  German  Liberals. 
The  same  men  who  in  the  past  had  demanded  for  Germany 
democratic  and  constitutional  government  “as  in  England”  now' 
demanded  Free  Trade  as  in  England.  Their  demands  naturally 
led  to  another  anti-English  campaign  of  abuse  and  vituperation. 

J^isniarck’s  great  successes  in  his  foreign  and  economic  policy 
had  very  greatly  increased  his  prestige  and  his  following.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  and  the  influence  of  those  Liberals  who 
upheld  England  as  a  model  in  matters  political  and  economic  had 
shrunk  very  severely.  The  words  “as  in  England”  had  lost  their 
charm  to  the  German  ear.  They  had  become  w'ords  of  derision. 
Through  Bismarck’s  Press  campaign  the  philo-British  sentiment 
of  Prussia  had  been  changed  into  an  anti-British  one.  During 
the  time  of  Bismarck’s  Chancellorship  there  had  occurred  now 
and  then  some  slight  friction  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
caused  by  some  questions  of  small  importance,  but  in  the  main 
Anglo-German  relations  were  normal  and  friendly.  Sometimes 
Great  Britain  tried  to  win  Germany’s  support  against  Eussia 
or  France,  and  sometimes  Germany  tried  to  draw  Great  Britain 
into  closer  relations  for  ends  of  her  own.  The  main  policy  of 
the  two  States  did  not  come  into  conflict,  for  Great  Britain 
pursued  a  trans-maritime,  Germany  a  Continental,  policy. 

The  even  tenor  of  Anglo-German  relations  was  changed  when 
William  II.  came  to  the  throne.  William  II.  had  a  great  liking 
for  the  sea.  The  Navy  became  his  study,  his  hobby,  his  toy.  His 
demands  and  the  demands  of  his  ministers  for  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  German  Navy  were  ruthlessly  cut  down  by  the 
Eeichstag,  which  was  bent  on  economy,  and  wdiich  did  not  think 
that  Germany  required  a  great  Navy.  It  became  clear  to  the 
Emperor  and  his  advisers  that  the  German  people  and  the 
German  Parliament  would  not  sanction  the  spending  of  enormous 
sums  of  money  for  the  construction  of  a  large  fleet  unless  a 
situation  could  be  created  which  would  make  the  possession  of 
a  very  powerful  Navy  absolutely  indispensable.  It  became  clear 
to  them  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  was 
to  raise  the  danger  of  a  war  with  a  great  naval  Power  which 
Germany  could  not  reach  by  land.  The  large  funds  required  for 
successive  increases  of  the  German  Army  had  been  wrung  from 
a  reluctant  Eeichstag  only  by  raising  repeatedly  the  spectre  of 
a  great  European  war.  With  this  object  in  view  political  crises 
and  diplomatic  incidents  able  to  serve  as  [>retexts  of  w^ar,  such  as 
the  Schnabele  incident,  were  produced  by  Bismarck,  and  these 
w'ere  duly  exploited  by  the  semi-official  Press,  which  at  his  w'ord 
of  command  went  into  hysterics.  Following  in  Bismarck’s  foot¬ 
steps  the  German  Emperor  entered  deliberately  upon  the  “new 
VOL.  XCT.  N.s.  3  u 
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course,”  upon  a  policy  provocative  to  Great  Britain.  The  Kruger 
telegram  was  sent  in  1896  and,  in  a  violent  Government-inspired 
Press  campaign  following  its  dispatch.  Great  Britain  was  depicted 
as  a  robber  nation  and  as  Germany’s  enemy.  German  diplomacy 
began  systematically  to  oppose  British  policy  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Government-inspired  Press 
complained  constantly  that,  owing  to  Great  Britain’s  hostility 
and  Germany’s  naval  weakness,  Germany’s  future  was  imperilled. 
The  German  Emperor  made  a  series  of  rousing  speeches  in  favour 
of  a  great  German  Navy.  The  Navy  League  was  founded  in 
1898,  and  the  Emperor’s  own  brother  became  its  president. 
Owing  to  the  highest  patronage  it  gathered  more  than  a  million 
members  and  became  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  naval 
agitation. 

The  Boer  War  broke  out  in  1899  and  was  exploited  with  the 
utmost  energy  and  unscrupulousness  for  naval  purposes  by  the 
semi-official  Press.  The  fable  was  constantly  dinned  into  German 
ears  that  Great  Britain  envied  Germany’s  prosperity  and  wished 
to  destroy  it  by  force,  that  Great  Britain  was  faithless,  brutal 
and  mercenary,  that  her  policy  had  always  been  sordidly  selfish 
in  the  past,  and  that  she  had  always  been  hostile  to  Germany, 
that  Germany  required  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  repel  a  British 
attack.  The  great  Navy  Bill  of  1900  was  passed  by  whicli 
T200,000,000  were  voted  for  naval  purposes,  and  the  official 
memorandum  introductory  to  that  Bill  laid  down  plainly  and 
clearly  the  naval  policy  of  the  German  Government  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  most  remarkable  words,  with  which  every  Englishman  ought 
to  be  acquainted  :  — 


“For  the  protection  of  our  oversea  trade  and  our  colonies  there  is  only 
one  means  :  a  strong  fleet.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  the  only 
means  for  protecting  Germany’s  oversea  trade  and  colonies  is  :  Germany 
must  possess  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war,  eVen  with  the  strongest 
naval  Power,  would  involve  such  risks  as  to  jeopardise  the  position  of  that 
Power. 

“  For  that  purpose,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  fleet 
is  as  strong  as  the  fleet  of  the  greatest  naval  Power,  for  a  great  naval  Power 
will  not  generally  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  against 
Germany.  But  even  if  the  greatest  naval  Power  should  succeed  in  meeting 
us  with  a  fleet  of  superior  strength,  the  defeat  of  a  strong  German  fleet 
would  so  greatly  w'eaken  its  own  power  that,  notwithstanding  its  victory,  its 
own  position  on  the  seas  would  no  longer  be  secure.” 

An  Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee  has  lately  published 
a  translation  of  the  German  Navy  Bill  of  1900  in  order  to  show 
that  Germany  means  no  harm  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  has  care¬ 
fully  omitted  the  foregoing  most  important  and  most  illuminating 
passages. 
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The  authoritative  statement  of  Germany’s  naval  policy  given 
by  the  German  Government  itself  in  the  preamble  of  the  Navy 
Bill  of  1900  lays  down  that  it  is  Germany’s  deliberate  object  to 
reduce  Great  Britain’s  naval  supremacy  to  such  an  extent  that 
that  supremacy  can  no  longer  be  exercised  against  Germany 
because  a  war  with  Germany,  even  if  successful,  would  jeopardise 
Great  Britain’s  position  in  the  world.  The  official  memorandum 
states  furthermore  that  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  reduce 
Great  Britain’s  naval  supremacy,  and  that  Germany  need  not 
have  a  fleet  as  strong  as  Great  Britain  in  order  to  reduce  it, 
because  Great  Britain  will,  owing  to  her  world-wide  responsi¬ 
bilities,  scarcely  be  able  to  concentrate  her  entire  fleet  in  British 
home  waters.  Let  us  put  the  matter  plainly.  According  to  the 
German  Government’s  statement  of  1900,  it  is  Germany’s  aim 
to  destroy  Great  Britain’s  naval  supremacy,  for  a  supremacy 
which  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer 
effective  ceases  to  deserve  the  name.  The  German  policy  of 
destroying  Great  Britain’s  naval  supremacy  has  not  been  aban¬ 
doned,  but  has  been  emphatically  reasserted  in  numerous  German 
semi-official  publications.  In  the  inspired  handbook  Deutschland 
Sei  Wach!  issued  by  the  German  Navy  League  in  1912,  we 
read  that  Great  Britain’s  supremacy  is  no  longer  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  modern  times ;  that  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Germany,  Great  Britain  would  jeopardise  her  naval  position  in  the 
world  ;  that  the  principles  of  naval  policy  laid  down  in  the  German 
Navy  Bill  of  1900  had  preserved  their  guiding  force ;  that  the 
thought  of  the  risk  involved  would  induce  the  strongest  naval 
Power  to  keep  the  peace.  Then  we  read  : — 

“England’s  supremacy  is  the  first  and  the  highest  aim  of  British  states¬ 
manship,  and  all  British  policy  is  subordinated  to  that  aim.” 

After  showing  that  the  relative  superiority  of  England  has 
shrunk  so  greatly  that  whereas  in  1900  England  possessed  four 
and  a  half  times  as  many  battleships  as  Germany,  she  possesses 
now  only  a  few  more  Dreadnoughts  than  Germany,  the  book 
states  in  large  type  : — 

“The  maintenance  of  Great  Britain’s  naval  supremacy,  which  has  been 
kept  unimpaired  during  the  last  century,  has,  through  the  relative  strength 
of  the  German  fleet,  become  impossible  in  the  future.  That  is  the  great 
historic  process  which  we  are  witnessing.  It  is  no  more  to  be  thought  of 
that  England  can  destroy  the  German  fleet  without  seriously  compromising 
her  own  supremacy.” 

The  concluding  words  of  the  book,  which  are  printed  in  the 
thickest  type,  are  as  follows  :  — 

“May  Great  Britain  build  up  and  preserve  her  world  Empire,  not  against 
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Germany,  but  with  Germany !  No  absolute  supremacy  of  a  single  Power, 
but  a  circumscribed  supremacy  which  gives  to  the  strongest  that  which  is 
his  due,  and  which  also  allows  the  weaker  nations  to  expand  freely.  Germany 
must  be  strong  on  land,  so  strong  that  she  can  vanquish  every  opponent, 
but  she  must  also  be  so  strong  at  sea  that  she  need  not  fear  any  opponent, 
because  the  risk  of  a  naval  war  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  appear  too 
great  even  to  the  strongest  naval  Power.” 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  semi-official  German  Press,  it  was 
Baron  Marschall’s  mission  “to  bring  about  a  good  understanding 
wdth  Great  Britain,  provided  such  an  understanding  could  be 
reached  on  the  basis  of  equality  between  the  two  nations.”  The 
meaning  of  that  phrase  will  now  be  clear  to  all.  It  is  generally 
recognised  by  German  statesmen,  politicians  and  writers  that, 
as  the  publication  of  the  German  Navy  League  states,  “England’s 
supremacy  is  the  first  and  the  highest  aim  of  British  statesman¬ 
ship,  and  all  British  policy  is  subordinated  to  that  aim.”  Since 
1900  Germany  has  tried  with  all  her  might  to  make  nugatory, 
that  is  to  destroy.  Great  Britain’s  naval  supremacy,  and  she  has 
officially  proclaimed  this  intention  to  the  world.  The  fact  that 
Germany  has  deliberately  attempted  to  foil  the  highest  aim 
of  British  statesmanship  and  to  endanger  the  safety  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  Empire  is,  in  the  first  place,  responsible  for 
the  growing  tension  between  the  two  nations.  It  was  Germany’s 
deliberately  anti-British  naval  policy  which  forced  England  out 
of  her  policy  of  isolation  and  brought  about  the  Triple  Entente, 
and  Germany’s  complaints  that  Great  Britain  has  cribbed  and 
confined  her  by  a  network  of  hostile  understandings  and  alliances 
are  ridiculous.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that 
Germany  can  hope  for  better  relations  with  Great  Britain  only 
when  she  abandons  her  attempts  at  destroying  Great  Britain’s 
naval  supremacy. 

At  the  end  of  the  important  Navy  League  book  quoted,  the 
following  phrase  occurs  in  the  thickest  print:  “May  Great 
Britain  build  and  preserve  her  world  Empire,  not  against  Ger¬ 
many,  but  with  Germany.”  Official  Germany,  when  it  talks  about 
equality  between  the  two  nations,  refers  evidently  to  that  state 
of  affairs  which  wdll  arise  when  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Navy 
Bill  of  1900  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  when  Great  Britain 
possesses  no  longer  a  real  supremacy,  but  at  best  a  paper 
supremacy,  on  the  seas.  When  that  has  come  to  pass,  the  highly 
vulnerable  British  Empire  will  be  at  Germany’s  mercy,  and 
Germany  can  demand  a  full  share  in  the  British  Empire. 
Possibly  the  phrase  “May  Great  Britain  build  up  and  preserve 
her  world  Empire,  not  against  Germany,  but  with  Germany,” 
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was  intended  to  hint  that  such  a  demand  might  eventually  be 
made. 

Great  Britain’s  principal  aim  is  to  maintain  her  naval 
supremacy,  the  loss  of  which  would  endanger  her  national  exis¬ 
tence  and  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  British  Empire.  Germany’s 
principal  aim  is  to  destroy  that  naval  supremacy  which  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  security  of  motherland  and  Empire.  As 
things  are  at  the  present  moment  the  policies  of  Germany  and 
of  Great  Britain  are  irreconcilable,  and  all  attempts  to  reconcile 
them  must  be  hopeless.  The  greatest  exertions  of  Baron  von 
Marschall  must  necessarily  fail  to  improve  Anglo-German  rela¬ 
tions.  Their  improvement  can  be  effected  only  in  Berlin.  It 
can  be  effected  only  when  Germany  abandons  her  attempt  to 
oust  Great  Britain  from  her  position  in  the  world  which  she  has 
conquered  for  herself  by  centuries  of  war  and  of  work. 

Anglo-German  relations  have  become  unsatisfactory  in  the 
first  place  owing  to  Germany’s  attempt  to  destroy  British  naval 
supremacy,  and  in  the  second  place  owing  to  the  way  in  which, 
at  the  German  Governm.ent’s  instigation,  German  public  opinion 
has  planfully  been  misled  and  poisoned  against  Great  Britain. 
The  principal  aim  of  German  statesmen  has  been  to  create  a 
fleet  able  to  destroy  British  naval  supremacy,  and  as  they  could 
not  have  obtained  the  necessary  funds  for  such  an  undertaking 
whilst  Anglo-German  relations  were  peaceful,  German  ofBcial- 
dom  has  constantly  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the 
German  people  against  Great  Britain.  Every  British  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement  with  Germany  led  merely  to  a  fresh  anti- 
British  campaign  of  vituperation,  for  nothing  would  have  been 
more  unwelcome  to  the  German  Government  than  an  Anglo- 
German  reconciliation. 

In  E’ebruary,  1912,  Lord  Elaldane  went  to  Berlin  in  the  hope 
of  improving  Anglo-German  relations.  He  was  well  received  and 
treated  with  every  courtesy,  but  immediately  after  his  arrival 
violent  attacks  upon  Great  Britain  appeared  in  the  Press  through¬ 
out  Germany.  As  the  British  public  mind  docs  not  know'  how, 
b)’-  the  use  of  the  foulest  calumnies,  the  public  mind  of  Germany 
is  poisoned  against  Great  Britain,  I  give  a  faithful  translation 
of  about  ten  pages  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  England’s  W eltherrschaft 
nnd  die  Deutsche  Luxusflotte,  which  appeared  soon  after  Lord 
Haldane’s  departure  from  Berlin.  In  tone  and  contents  it  is 
thoroughly  representative  of  a  large  number  of  anti-British 
pamphlets  which  have  recently  been  published.  The  italics  used 
are  in  the  original.  The  anonymous  wTitcr  is  so  well  informed 
on  political,  military,  and  naval  matters  that  he  w'as  probably 
inspired  by  the  Government.  That  impression  is  strengthened 
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by  the  fact  that  the  identical  arguments  and  facts  were  published 
simultaneously  in  other  anti-British  pamphlets.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  scarcely  a  single  one  of  the  numerous  statements  of 
facts  given  in  it  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  truth.  The 
statements  on  various  British  persons  are  grossly  libellous.  The 
pamphlet  depicts  with  diabolical  skill  and  in  the  most  plausible 
manner  the  British  nation  as  the  enemy  of  the  human  race  which 
deserves  to  be  held  up  to  execration  and  contempt.  The  unnamed 
author  was  described  as  a  well-known  admiral  by  the  German 
Press,  which  praised  the  pamphlet  highly.  Although  it  cost 
80  pfennigs  (lOd.),  which  is  a  high  price  for  Germany,  it  had 
a  large  circulation.  The  copy  in  my  jx)ssession  bears  the  imprint 
12th-15th  thousand.  It  was  published  by  the  Verlag  Politik, 
Berlin,  Wilhelmstrasse  121,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  full 
English  translation  will  be  published.  The  pamphlet  states:-- 

“  The  Englishman  is  a  man  upon  whom  one  can  absolutely  rely,  whose  word 
is  as  good  as  his  bond.  But  England,  as  a  State  is  faithless.  She  changes  her 
alliances  according  to  her  requirements  as  one  changes  one’s  underclothing, 
makes  it  a  rule  to  organise  a  combination  of  Powers  against  the  strongest 
competitor  of  the  moment,  and  leaves  her  partners  in  the  undertaking  in 
the  lurch  as  soon  as  she  can  make  a  profit  elsewhere.  In  the  time  of  ancient 
Home  the  fides  Punka  was  proverbial.  With  similar  justification  England, 
the  modern  Carthage,  is  called  “perfidious  Albion.”  Her  policy  is  diseased 
and  degenerate.  England  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  seek  everywhere  her  own 
profit.  She  endeavours  to  harm  her  competitors,  even  if  that  policy  brings 
her  no  advantages. 

“ ....  In  1805  Napoleon  gathered  an  army  on  the  northern  coast  of 
France  for  an  invasion  of  England.  Immediately  the  English  induced  the 
Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  to  attack  France,  and  then  left  him  in  the  lurch 
with  the  loss  of  Venetia  and  the  entire  sea-coast.  Four  years  later,  with  a 
view  to  aiding  Wellington,  who  was  at  the  time  hard  pressed  in  Spain,  they 
induced  the  Austrians  again  to  attack  France,  so  that  the  French  should  be 
compelled  to  withdraw  part  of  their  troop's  from  Spain.  This  time  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  lost  30,000  square  miles  and  3,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
Napoleon  assured  the  Austrians  that  they  alone  had  ‘  saved  ’  the  English. 
In  1815  France  was  finally  defeated.  During  the  great  Napoleonic  wars, 
when  Europe  almost  bled  to  death,  England  had  garnered  in  South  Africa 
and  other  valuable  colonies.  But  as  soon  as  France  was  defeated,  England 
held  a  jirotecting  hand  over  the  Bourbons,  and  thus  prevented  the  Powers 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  obtain  compensation  for  their  losses.  Meanwhile, 
England  had  grasped  everything  that  could  be  taken.  During  a  time  of 
the  most  profound  peace,  on  the  2nd  September,  1807,  her  fleet  appeared 
before  Copenhagen,  bombarded  the  town  so  that  hundreds  of  the  finest 
buildings  and  their  inhabitants  were  bnried  under  ruins,  and  took  away 
eighteen  Danish  ships  of  the  line  ‘  in  order  that  the  Danish  fleet  should  not  fall 
into  French  hands.’  But  as  soon  as  Denmark’s  power  was  broken,  London 
overflowed  with  benevolence.  Later  on,  during  the  Danish  crisis,  England 
was  the  determined  opponent  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  of  late  she  has 
tried  to  become  Denmark’s  ally  in  order  to  obtain  a  base  for  an  attack  upon 
the  German  Baltic-North  Sea  Canal. 

“During  the  nineteenth  century,  Russia  was  the  strongest  Power  of  the 
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Holy  Alliance,  and  she  was  most  hated  by  England  because  she  competed 
with  England  in  Asia.  Whilst,  in  the  war  with  Napoleon,  the  Russians 
were  lighting  for  English  interests,  and  even  set  lire  to  Moscow  in  order  to 
defeat  England’s  enemy,  English  officers  were  sent  to  Eeth  Ali,  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  for  a  war  against  Russia.  In  1826  Persia  was  again  baited  into  a 
war  with  Russia.  Then  England  began,  in  alliance  with  France,  the 
Crimean  War,  in  which  France  brought  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  men,  whilst 
England  gathered  in  all  the  advantages.  The  Russo-Turkish  W^ar  of  1877-78 
opened  to  the  Russians  the  road  to  Constantinople.  At  once  England 
threatened  opposing  Russia  with  her  fleet,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
she  wrung  from  the  victor  the  largest  part  of  the  spoils  by  threats  of  war. 
Ill  the  following  years  she  decimated  Turkey  herself,  bombarded  Alexandria 
and  converted  it  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  drove  the  Turks  out  of  Akabah,  assisted 
the  rising  of  the  Arabs  by  furnishing  them  wth  money  and  arms,  and 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  Macedonia. 

“English  policy  remained  anti-Russian  until  at  last,  having  been  defeated 
in  Asia,  by  Japan,  England's  ally,  the  Empire  of  the  Czar  was  crippled  for 
years.  Immediately  after  that  defeat  England  came  again  upon  the  scene, 
and  at  the  celebrated  Reval  meeting  hired  Russia  to  serve  as  an  ally  against 
Germany. 

"Japan  also  had,  of  course,  been  duped  by  England.  At  the  moment 
when  Japan  had  driven  the  Russian  armies  across  the  Shaho,  and  when  the 
continuation  of  the  war  to  a  final  victory  was  merely  a  question  of  money, 
the  stream  of  English  money  suddenly  dried  up,  and  Japan  had  to  withdraw 
from  Portsmouth  with  an  immense  load  of  debt.  A  few  years  after  that 
event  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  altered,  and  by  that  altered  treaty  England 
denied  to  Japan  assistance  against  her  most  dangerous  enemy  in  the  Pacific, 
the  United  States.  Thus  England  has  always  caused  one  Power  to  destroy 
another  Power.  Herein  lies  England’s  profit. 

“ .  .  .  .  The  Volksraad  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  accepted,  after  long 
debates,  all  English  demands  in  August,  1899.  But  the  incredible  happened 
in  Loudon.  Tlie  English  Government  did  not  accept  the  submission  of  the 
Transvaal  under  the  London  conditions,  conditions  which  the  English 
Government  itself  had  formulated.  A  new  list  of  demands  was  drafted. 
The  English  Government  demanded  that  the  fort  at  Johannesburg  should 
be  demolished,  that  the  Volksraad  should  be  deprived  of  its  position  as 
supreme  Court  of  Law,  that  the  English  language  should  be  used  in  educa¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  the  dispatch  of  an  army  corps  on  a  war  footing 
was  resolved  upon.  Thus  the  war  was  begun.  The  Boers  resisted  strenuously 
during  a  year  and  a  half,  but  at  last  the  terrible  impression  of  the  news 
from  the  ‘  concentration  camps  ’  lamed  their  strength.  In  these  ‘  concen¬ 
tration  camps  ’  the  English  held  prisoners  the  families  of  the  combatant 
Boers  :  more  than  I.*), 000  women  and  children  were  dead. 

“  Our  List  of  Complaints. 

“The  great  Wars  of  Religion  in  Germany  made  it  possible  for  England 
to  become  a  sea  Power.  During  the  time  when  Germany  w-as  torn  and 
enfeebled,  England  could  destroy  the  Hanseatic  League.  Prussia’s  Seven 
Years'  War  enabled  England  to  oust  the  old  Colonial  Powers,  and  to  seize 
French  Canada.  Without  a  declaration  of  war  the  English  fleet  fell  suddenly 
upon  the  French  fleet.  Hessian  recruits  hired  by  England  were  sent  across 
the  ocean,  and  England  paid  Indians  for  scalping  Frenchmen.  The  final 
conquest  of  the  New  World  succeeded  only  because  Frederick  the  Great  held 
down  France  in  Europe;  but  Frederick,  who,  until  then,  had  received  English 
subsidies,  was  now,  in  Bismarck’s  words,  prematurely  and  against  the  agree- 
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vient  'faithlessly  deserted.’  The  English  had  obtained  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  spoils,  and  now  Bute  incited  the  Powers  against  Prussia, 

“The  Napoleonic  Wars  left  Europe  prostrated.  While  the  exhausted 
nations  could  recreate  their  industries  only  with  difficulty,  England  became 
‘  the  ’  industrial  State  of  the  world.  Her  trade  increased  enormously.  The 
victory  of  Trafalgar  was  won  with  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  men.  Apart 
from  North  America,  several  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  South  Africa, 
Ceylon,  large  parts  of  East  India  and  Heligoland  (for  which  we  had  to  give 
half  East  Africa  in  1890),  became  Britisli.  England  posed  as  the  protector 
of  the  legitimate  mooarchs  on  the  Continent  against  the  ‘  avidity  '  of  the 
allies.  By  installing  the  Bourbons  prematurely  in  conquered  Paris,  England 
prevented  by  her  scheming  the  acquisition  of  Alsace  Lorraine  by  Germany. 
Germany  had  to  reconquer  it  again  with  great  loss  of  blood  in  1870.  .  .  . 

“Early  in  the  ’forties  of  the  last  century  England  foiled  Hamburg's 
attempt  to  found  the  first  German  Colonics.  When  a  few  years  later  the 
German  war  flag  was  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  North  Sea,  England 
threatened  to  shoot  it  down  like  a  pirate  flag. 

"During  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871  England  made  large  profits 
by  furnishing  France  with  arms  against  us.  By  employing  backstairs 
influences  she  delayed  the  bombardment  of  Paris. 

“England  became  again  excited  when,  in  the  years  1884-6,  Germany 
became  a  colonial  Power,  declaring  protectorates  over  the  few  unappropriated 
territories  in  Africa  and  Oceania.  Sir  Frank  Lnscelles  said  a  few  days  ago 
that — amazing  to  believe — Germany  owed  nearly  all  her  colonial  possession 
to  England's  magnanimity.  That  'v  the  opinion  of  all  Plnglishmen,  but  it 
is  not  in  accordan  •>  with  the  facts.  ...  As  soon  as  the  German  Empire 
desired  to  annex  the  northern  part  of  New  Guinea,  England  claimed  it, 
although  she  had  no  settlements  there,  because  ‘  Australian  public  opinion 
demanded  it.’  Bismarck  caustically  replied  that  Germany  also  had  a  public 
opinion.  He  sent  to  London  his  son  Herbert,  who  had  to  speak  very  plainly 
and  almost  rudely.  Then  the  English  Government  calmed  down.  It  had  to 
calm  down.  For  the  Mahdi  had  risen  in  Egypt,  Khartum  had  fallen,  and 
war  threatened  with  Russia  over  Afghanistan.  England,  in  splendid  isola¬ 
tion,  was  surrounded  with  dangers.  Had  the  political  situation  in  the  world 
been  different,  had  we  been  dependent  upon  England’s  goodwill,  we  should, 
even  to-day,  have  not  a  single  square  kilometre  of  colonies. 

“Even  in  Samoa  we  had  to  struggle  during  a  long  time,  and  bitterly, 
with  the  English  before  our  claims  were  recognised.  But  we  should  never 
have  succeeded,  had  not  the  Boer  War  forced  the  English  to  take  their  fingers 
out  of  our  dish. 

“One  might  put  the  question,  and  offer  a  prize  for  answering  it,  whether 
we  have  ever  hampered  England  in  her  expansion  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
or  whether  w’e  have  ever  protested  against  any  of  her  large  new  acquisitions. 
Never!  The  official  German  protest  against  the  policy  of  expansion  pursued 
by  Cecil  Rhodes  and  against  the  Jameson  Raid,  was  directed  against  the 
Chartered  Company,  not  the  English  Government,  and  against  bands  of 
adventurers  who,  according  to  the  English  Government  itself,  stood  outside 
the  law.  We  have  never  interfered  when  England  wished  to  swallow  some 
country.  We  have  agreed  in  England’s  occupation  of  Egypt,  the  partition 
of  Upper  India,  and  the  incorporation  of  South  Africa.  We  have  declined 
every  proposal  which  was  made  to  us  to  take  part  in  an  international  move¬ 
ment  against  England.  We  have  never  tried  to  bring  about  an  anti-English 
coalition.  We  have  never  interfered  through  our  official  representatives  in 
negotiations  between  England  and  other  Powers,  and  we  have  never  tried 
to  slander  England  behind  her  back. 
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“On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  English  ambassadors  fill  their  leisure  hours 
with  slandering  us;  the  least  they  do  is  to  invent  or  propagate  the  story 
that  we  intend  ‘  again  ’  to  take  a  naval  base  from  some  nation  or  the  other. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  Germany  was  mendaciously  calumniated 
in  Washington  by  the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Pauncefote,  and  the  scandal 
became  so  great  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  recall  him.  During  the  period 
of  the  Ileval  meeting,  the  English  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Nicholson, 
supplied  the  Russian  Press  with  reckless  insinuations  regarding  Germany’s 
peacefulness,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
diplomatic  apparatus  in  London.  Thus  his  ability  was  rewarded.  During 
the  last  Morocco  crisis  our  Government  and  the  Emperor  were  so  maliciously 
insulted  by  the  English  ambassador  in  Vienna,  Cartwright,  that  his  recall — 
was  to  be  expected. 

“  The  English  made  use  of  our  first  great  Colonial  War  in  order  to  do  us 
harm.  The  rising  in  South-West  Africa  was  greatly  protracted,  and  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  marks  because  the  natives  were  supported  by  the 
Cape  Colony,  which  was  their  armoury,  their  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  their 
base  of  operation,  their  sanatorium,  and  their  centre  of  information.  The 
rebels  themselves  were  treated  in  Cape  Town  as  a  combatant  independent 
nation  according  to  international  law.  It  was  asserted  that  they  they  were 
not  the  Emperor’s  subjects,  and  that  they,  therefore,  were  not  rebels.  The 
combatants  of  that  ‘  Independent  Power  ’  who  crossed  the  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony  were,  for  appearances’  sake,  confined  in  camps,  but  dismissed  after 
some  time  to  find  work,  so  that,  after  having  thoroughly  rested  and  refreshed 
themselves,  they  could  again  cross  over  into  German  territory,  gun  in 
hand.  In  March,  1R05,  alone,  10,000  new  permits  for  rifles  and  ammunition 
were  issued  in  Cape  Town,  although  everybody  knew,  of  course,  what  was 
done  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  food  to  the  theatre  of 
war  was  prohibited,  so  that  our  soldiers  in  the  south-east  of  our  colony  would 
have  died  of  hunger,  had  we  not  heavily  bribed  English  policemen  so  that 
they  allowed  single  wagons  of  food  to  come  through. 

“  ....  In  1908,  Field-Marshal  French  inspected  for  the  first  time  the 
French  Army,  in  view  to  its  intended  co-operation  with  England.  In  the 
same  year  a  former  French  deputy,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rousset,  stated,  and 
he  was  not  contradicted,  that  he  had  seen  the  Anglo-French  military  con¬ 
vention  in  which  the  landing  of  an  Engliith  Army  on  the  Continent,  to  be 
used  against  Germany,  was  provided  tor.  Three  years  later,  when  we 
demanded  a  part  of  Morocco,  England  first  opposed  us  with  threats  about 
Morocco,  and  then  succeeded  in  having  our  claim  to  the  French  Congo 
reduced  so  that  we  got  only  two  stumps,  and  are  kept  away  from  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  England’s  intention  not  only  to  prevent  Germany 
obtaining  colonial  possessions,  hut  to  prevent  us  enlarging  our  fleet.  .  .  . 


“Rule  Britannia. 

“On  every  one  of  the  world’s  trade-routes,  like  an  ancient  robber  knight 
in  full  armour,  lance  in  hand,  stands  England.  Through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  of  Malta,  of  Suez,  of  Aden,  of  Malacca,  and  throughout  the  world, 
all  nations  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  England,  and  if  the  bully  of  the  seas 
cares  to  do  so,  he  proscribes  the  world’s  trade.  Commerce  comes  to  an  end, 
raw  material  ceases  to  arrive,  the  manufacturing  industries  collapse,  millions 
of  workmen  starve.  The  fearful  danger  which  lies  in  England’s  position  has 
been  first  understootl  by  the  German  Emperor,  but  now  it  is  recognised  by 
all  mankind.  The  domination  of  the  v'orld  on  the  sea  enables  the  supreme 
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uaval  Power  to  inflict  the  most  terrible  crises  upon  other  nations.  Every 
nation  must  combat  this  predominance  for  the  sake  of  its  future. 

“To  maintain  a  position  such  as  that  possessed  by  the  English,  warships 
alone  do  not  suffice.  An  enormous  and  complicated  system  has  been  built 
up  and  all  means  must  serve  it.  One  of  these  means  is  money,  the  cables 
are  another,  the  third  is  the  Press.  .  .  .  All  nations  have  become  tributary  to 
the  City  of  London,  some  more,  some  less.  The  smaller  ones  have  sold 
themselves  to  England,  body  and  soul,  and  they  work  only  for  the  tribute 
which  they  have  to  send.  The  money  so  paid  to  England  runs  back  again 
and  fetches  food — bread  for  the  poor,  delicacies  for  the  rich — but,  though 
flowing  to  and  fro,  it  increases  only  in  England.  The  interest  accumulates 
in  Loirdon  and  forms  additional  capital,  which  again  is  lent  out.  How 
could  a  State  such  as  Greece  dare  not  to  fulfil  England's  political  wishes  as 
long  as  England  can  stop  Greece's  credit  s  Or  what  use  is  it  to  Portugal 
to  be  convinced  that  Germany  builds  the  best  warships  if  she  is  not  permitted 
to  buy  warships  in  Germany? 

“  One  might  write  a  volume  about  the  activity  of  her  money  power  which 
constantly  promotes  England's  domination  of  the  world.  A  glance  at  the 
typical  activity  of  the  Balkan  Committee  suffices  to  show  its  objects.  An 
emissary  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Brailsford,  who,  by-the-by,  has  furnished 
forged  passports  to  Russian  revolutionaries,  travelled  through  Macedonia  as 
Agent  of  the  British  Bible  Society,  distributed  altogether  a  million 
marks  (£50,000)  among  the  bands,  and  supplied  them  also  with  bombs  and 
other  useful  commodities  required  for  worrying  the  Turks.  Another  agent 
of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Bond,  ‘  Agent  of  the  British-American  Mission,' 
distributed  three  and  a  half  million  marks  (£175,000)  for  the  same  purpose. 

“  Her  cables  are  another  means  used  by  England  for  the  domination  ot 
the  world.  Like  a  fettered  giant,  the  ivorld  is  bound  with  a  net-work  of 
English  cables.  Germany  has  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  having  a  few  bits 
of  cable  of  her  own,  but  we  cannot  think  of  acquiring  points  for  landing 
our  cables,  for  the  whole  policy  of  England  strives  since  decades  to  prevent 
our  acquiring  territory  on  the  sea.  Europe  has  repeatedly  been  shown  the 
importance  of  a  cable  monopoly.  During  the  French-Siamese  conflict  of 
1893,  an  extremely  important  telegram  from  the  French  Government  to 
Admiral  Humann  was  sent  by  the  English  Cable  Society,  not  to  Siam,  but 
to  London,  and  it  was  sent  on  to  Siam  only  when  the  English  Government 
had  taken  its  measures  and  given  its  consent.  At  the  death  of  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  in  1894,  after  reporting  his  death  only  to  London,  the  English 
cable  became  silent  during  thirty-six  hours,  and  again  England  could  take 
all  precautions  before  allowing  France  and  Germany  to  be  informed. 
Cervera’s  fleet  was  destroyed  in  1898  only  because  the  Spaniards  had  no 
cable  of  their  own.  The  telegram  to  the  Admiral  which  informed  him  of 
the  situation,  and  which  gave  him  the  necessary  instructions,  was  of  course 
intercepted.  .  .  . 

“  Her  policy  is  a  cheap  one.  It  is  true  that  England  has  made  more  wars 
than  any  other  nation,  but  her  expenditure  in  blood  has  not  been  very  high, 
for  the  English  either  pay  hired  foreigners  who  do  the  fighting,  or  British 
mercenaries,  men  who  are  of  scarcely  any  use  in  civil  life.  .  .  . 

"The  War  Peril  of  1911. 

“All  English  Cabinet  Ministers  deny  with  brazen  effrontery  that  they 
intended  to  pounce  upon  us  in  the  summer  of  1911.  One  cannot  be  angry 
with  them.  If  one  proposes  to  someone  some  joint  transaction,  such  as 
the  English  are  proposing  to  us  at  present,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  incon¬ 
venient  to  have  to  admit  that  only  a  moment  before  one  intended  to  cut 
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one’s  partner’s  throat.  The  partner  may  perhaps  ostensibly  adopt  a  mien 
of  equanimity,  but  no  one  can  bo  astonished  if,  after  the  danger  is  over, 
he  makes  up  his  mind  that,  notwithstanding  all  ‘  explanations,’  nothing 
similar  shall  occur  in  the  future.  .  .  . 

“  We  know  from  an  English  source  that  in  the  summer  of  1911  British 
destroyer  flotillas  swept  the  North  Sea  looking  for  German  warships,  and 
that  they  had  received  orders  to  attack  them  if  they  found  them;  that 
on  July  30th  the  promenades  in  Sheerness  were  closed  to  the  public,  and 
that  a  boom  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour  mouth  was  put  into  place; 
that  during  the  second  crisis,  since  August  18th,  the  English  battleships 
had  their  torpedo  nets  out  at  night,  and  that  torpedo  boats  patrolled  the 
fleet;  that  during  the  third  crisis,  on  September  20th,  all  leave  was  stopped 
to  English  officers  because  of  the  war  peril,  and  that  the  ports  of  the 
Scottish  east  coast  accumulated  a  store  of  coal  by  rail  at  enormous  cost. 
All  this  is  known.  In  September  the  order  was  sent  simultaneously  to 
all  English  naval  forces  to  be  ready  for  the  great  coup.  In  order  to  be 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  insane  assertion  was  put  into  the 
Press  that  ‘  one  half  of  the  German  Army  ’  and  the  whole  of  the  German 
fleet  were  engaged  in  manoeuvres  preparatory  to  an  invasion.  That 
hai)pened  at  tlie  moment  when  our  Reservists  were  about  to  be  sent  home 
to  their  families.  At  that  moment,  upon  orders  given  by  England,  a  grand 
concentration  of  all  the  English  forces  began  simultaneously  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Australia.  .  .  . 

“We  were  to  be  struck  down  by  surprise  and  by  a  single  blow,  and,  in 
accordance  with  old  English  custom,  of  course,  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  ‘  Some  morning  the  Germans  will  w’ake  up  and  they  will  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  they  have  had  a  fleet !  ’  That  was  said  by  the  former 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

“  People  do  not  agree  as  to  the  reason  why  war  did  not  break  out.  Some 
believe  tliat  the  war  peril  disappeared  because  Germany  humbled  herself 
to  England.  Others  think  that  the  English  Cabinet  could  not  agree  whether 
it  should  begin  the  war  with  a  naval  attack  or  with  the  landing  of  an 
army  on  the  Continent.  Others,  again,  assert  that  the  defects  in  England’s 
preparations  which  became  apparent  made  for  peace.  Many  in  England 
were  annoyed  tliat  war  did  not  break  out.  The  most  popular  political 
periodical  in  London,  John  Bull,  wrote  on  December  19th  that  it  would 
be  best  to  attack  Germany  at  once,  and  as  long  as  England  w'as  still  the 
stronger,  because  war  with  Germany  was,  after  all,  inevitable.  .  .  . 

“People  will  no  longer  believe  that,  as  ]\Ir.  Asquith  said,  only  people 
endowed  with  a  powerful  imagination  dreamt  of  a  war  peril  in  1911.  The 
fact  that  Field-Marshal  French  inspected  all  the  fortifications  on  the 
French  eastern  frontier  and  drove  in  a  motor-car  along  all  the  roads 
skirting  the  southern  frontier  of  Belgium  speaks  volumes.  In  Lille  and 
other  French  towns,  school-teachers,  literary  societies,  newspaper  offices, 
and  chambers  of  commerce  received  inquiries  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  whether  in  case  of  war  they  could  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  military  authorities  interpreters  acquainted  with  the  English 
language.  The  landing  of  167,000  English  troops  in  France  had  been 
arranged  for,  and  these  were  apparently  intended  to  violate  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  and  to  penetrate  into  Belgium  from  the  south  in  order  to 
compel  Germany  to  leave  an  army  on  the  Rhine. 

“  Mr.  Asquith  may  explain  again  that  England  had  no  intention  to  attack 
Germany.  If  that  assertion  were  true,  we  should  have  to  assume  that 
England  feared  that  Germany  had  been  so  tormented  and  outraged  that  she 
was  likely  to  open  the  attack  herself. 
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“  What  We  Need. 

"  Let  us  compare  the  development  of  the  English  and  the  German 
navies  by  comparing  the  proportionate  strength  of  large  warships  possessed 
by  the  two  countries.  In  1898  the  German  fleet  stood  to  the  English  fleet 
in  the  relation  of  1  to  68.  In  1898  the  EntjUsh  fleet  was  six  times  as 
strong  as  the  German  fleet.  Two  years  later  the  proportion  was  reduced 
to  1  in  4  8.  Four  years  after  the  proportion  was  equal  to  1  in  3'5.  After 
a  further  two  years  it  had  been  reduced  again  so  that  it  stood  at  1  to  2'9. 
Last  year  the  two  fleets  compared  as  1  to  2‘5,  and  to-day  the  relation  is 
as  1  to  21.  England  is  now  only  twice  as  strong  as  we  on  sea.  Thus  an 
almost  imperceptible  struggle  has  taken  place,  the  historical  importance  of 
which  will  only  be  appreciated  in  centuries  to  come.  But  those  who  are 
endowed  with  delicate  senses  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  England  is  already 
groaning  in  lifting  her  constantly  growing  burdens.  She  cannot  much 
longer  continue  to  carry  a  load  twice  as  heavy  as  that  which  Germany 
bears.  English  ship  construction  is  dearer  than  German,  and  when  we 
have  reached  the  desired  goal  of  sixty  first-class  battleships,  England  will 
for  financial  reasons  alone  be  unable  to  maintain  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Dreadnoughts.  Besides,  she  lacks  that  enormous  reserve  of  men  with 
which  we  are  provided  by  the  institution  of  national  service.  .  .  . 

We  must  not  only  have  a  fleet,  but  the  fleet  must  be  ready  for  instant 
use.  Our  ships  must  be  ready  in  a  few  hours.  Cuxhaven  might  be  bom¬ 
barded,  the  English  tell  us,  before  a  declaration  of  war  has  been  understood 
in  Berlin.  We  must,  therefore,  in  future  have  a  third  squadron  always  on 
active  service.  The  first  day  of  war  may  decide  the  fate  of  our  over-seas 
trade.  .  .  . 

“We  know  full  well  that  Germany  is  a  land  power.  Herein  lies  un¬ 
doubtedly  our  strength  against  England.  A  defeat  on  the  sea  can  im¬ 
poverish  us,  but  cannot  drive  us  into  starvation.  The  word  ‘  Our  future 
lies  upon  the  sea  ’  has  become  the  watchword  of  the  whole  nation.  Germany 
would  find  existence  at  England’s  sufferance  unbearable.  Germany  looks 
expectantly  towards  the  time  when  German  manhood  and  German  energy 
will  show  its  worth  on  the  sea.  To  the  glorious  days  from  Fehrbellin  to 
Sedan  w'ill,  if  any  other  nation  wishes  to  destroy  us,  another  day  be 
added,  a  day  which  will  be  called  after  some  shallow  or  corner  in  the 
North  Sea,  a  name  which  at  present  is  unknown  to  all  except  seamen,  a 
name  which,  however,  our  children  and  our  children’s  children  will  pronounce 
with  enthusiasm.” 

Views  such  as  the  foregoing  were,  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Haldane’s  visit,  expressed  in  many  responsible  quarters,  in 
quarters  which  stand  under  the  German  Government’s  control. 
The  March  (1912)  number  of  the  naval  monthly  Vherall  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  England  and  to  Anglo-German  relations. 
Uherall  is  a  naval  monthly  controlled,  constantly  inspired,  and,  I 
believe,  subsidised  by  the  German  Admiralty.  The  first  article  of 
the  iMarch  number  is  entitled  “England,  its  Development,  and 
Grennany,”  by  “A  Naval  Officer.”  In  it  we  read  : — 

“England  understood  with  masterly  ability  to  induce  other  States  to 
keep  down  expanding  States,  before  all  Russia.  When  Russia  became  too 
powerful,  England  brought  about  the  Crimean  War,  and  fifty  years  later 
she  enabled  Japan,  through  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  to  defeat  Russia. 
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But  at  the  same  time  she  did  not  allow  Japan  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her 
victory.  .  . 

“  In  the  year  1899,  when  we  Germans  did  not  yet  possess  a  navy  worthy 
of  the  name,  the  number  of  English  battleships  increased  suddenly  and 
very  greatly.  What  was  the  reason  for  this?  Our  trans -maritime  trade 
had  become  very  prosperous  over-night,  and  England  was  determined  to 
consider  herself  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  revert  at  any  moment,  and 
without  any  danger  to  herself,  to  her  old  methods  of  violence.  All  the  talk 
that  the  German  navy  is  a  danger  to  England  is  undiluted  nonsense. 
England  builds  so  many  warships  in  order  to  be  able  to  kill  our  trade  ns 
soon  as  she  finds  this  convenient.  .  .  . 

""English  ministers  did  not  blush  to  propose  in  July,  1911,  in  time  of  peace, 
that  an  English  army  should  be  landed  on  the  Continent.  By  this  means 
France  and  Germany  were  to  be  driven  into  war  in  order  to  strike  a  blow 
at  our  prosperity  and  our  oversea  trade.” 

The  same  issue  of  Vherall  contains  an  article  entitled  “German 
and  English  Peace  Strategy,”  by  Rear  Admiral  (retired)  Stiege, 
in  which  he  states  :  — 

“A  British  statesman,  as  is  generally  known,  openly  and  clearly  demanded 
that  the  English  fleet  should  fire  the  first  shot  before  the  declaration  of 
war  could  be  read  in  a  German  newspaper ;  another  one  declared  :  Some 
day  the  Germans  will  read  in  their  newspapers  that  they  have  had  a  fleet. 
Numerous  British  manifestations  have  urged  the  immediate  and  ruthless 
use  of  Great  Britain’s  present  maritime  superiority  for  the  destruction  of 
Germany’s  naval  power. 

“  The  intention  to  avoid  a  declaration  of  war,  the  intention  to  effect  a 
more  or  less  sudden  surprise  attack,  cannot  be  expressed  more  openly 
than  it  has  already  been  expressed.  Wc  have  to  look  at  matters  philo¬ 
sophically.  Whether  a  Pow'er  of  superior  strength  which  intends  to  defeat 
a  weaker  one  previously  advises  that  weaker  Power  of  its  intentions  in 
writing  or  not,  does  not  alter  the  morality  of  history.  England  has,  though 
not  officially,  practically  declared  war  against  us.  That  fact  cannot  be 
disguised.  Whether  England  will,  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  send  us  an 
official  notice  of  her  intention  to  attack  us,  either  by  letter  or  telegram,  or 
in  some  other  form,  is  merely  a  question  of  convenience.  Surprise  of  the 
enemy  is  more  or  less  the  basis  of  all  warlike  enterprises. 

“If,  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  w'e  contemplate  the 
political  situation  coolly  and  collectedly,  we  must,  after  my  opinion,  draw 
the  following  conclusions  :  The  ‘  armed  peace  ’  which  is  the  condition 
under  which  at  present  all  nations  are  living,  has  become,  as  regards  England 
and  Germany,  a  latent  state  of  war.  At  the  present  moment  w'e  live,  so 
to  say,  under  an  armistice  of  undefined  duration.  .  .  . 

""The  most  important  thing  of  all  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  employment 
of  the  most  ruthless  offensive.  Such  tactics  alone  can  compensate  for  the 
weakness  of  a  fleet  for  defence  such  as  our  own  when  employed  against 
a  powerful  opponent.  Therefore,  the  tactics  recommended  are  a  conditio 
sine  qua  non.  In  order  to  use  a  maxim  taken  from  an  English  model,  we 
say  :  ‘  At  the  moment  when  John  Bull  reads  the  next  speech  of  Lloyd  George 
in  the  “  Times,”  he  ought  already  to  hear  the  thunder  of  the  German  guns 
in  the  Thames.’  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  maxim,  but  its  strategical  meaning 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  unlimited  power  of  attack  for  our  fleets  in 
commission  is  necessary  in  order  to  defend  the  political  position  of  the 
Gorman  Empire  against  all  attacks.  .  .  .’’ 
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The  April  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue,  which  may  be 
described  as  the  leading  political  German  monthly,  contains  an 
article  by  Eear  Admiral  (retired)  Kalau  vom  Hofe,  “The  Triple 
Alliance  and  Triple  Entente,”  in  which  he  states  ; — 

“  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  owing  to  the  skill  of  German  diplomacy, 
and  owing  to  the  readiness  of  the  numerically  inferior  German  fleet,  we 
succeeded  to  avoid  the  ‘  Fashoda  ’  which  England  tried  to  inflict  upon  us 
in  Morocco.  .  .  .” 

In  the  ]\Iay  number  of  the  same  review  there  is  an  article  by 
Vice-Admiral  (retired)  von  Ahlefeld,  entitled  “The  Basis  of  an 
Anglo-German  Understanding,”  in  which  we  read  :  — 

“  England  has  not  only  prevented  war  between  France  and  Germany 
over  Morocco,  but  has  even  instigated  France  to  make  war  upon 
Germany.  .  .  . 

“  In  11  probability,  our  navy  has  made  impossible  the  landing  of  an 
English  army  in  Belgium,  and  thus  the  war  alliance  between  England 
and  Franco  went  to  pieces,  and  the  peril  of  war  did  not  materialise." 

Extracts  from  pamphlets  aud  articles  similar  to  those  given  in 
the  foregoing,  and  written  by  German  generals,  admirals,  and 
other  leaders  of  public  opinion,  can  be  quoted  by  the  dozen.  The 
most  violent  and  most  mendacious  attacks  ttpon  England  are  read 
throughout  Germany  with  avidity,  and  the  striking  family 
resemblance  which  all  these  productions  bear  allow  one  to  surmise 
that  they  emanate  from  a  common  source.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  considerable  influence  over  the  Press.  If  it  disliked 
attacks  upon  England,  such  as  those  quoted,  it  would  very 
soon  bring  them  to  an  end. 

Perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages  proves  that  neither  the  British 
Government  and  nation  nor  the  German  nation  is  responsible  for 
the  unsatisfactory  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  The  responsibility  for  the  strained  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries  is  solely  due  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  deliberately  created  the  present  position.  The 
German  Government  has  embittered  Anglo-German  relations  and 
brought  the  two  nations  to  the  brink  of  war  by  trying  to  destroy 
Groat  Britain’s  naval  supremaej’’  and  by  engaging  upon  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  calumny  and  vilification  which  is  probably  unparalleled 
in  history.  Germany  cannot  in  reason  expect  an  improvement 
in  Anglo-German  relations  as  long  as  she  continues  her  policy  of 
undermining  our  naval  position  and  besmirching  our  national 
character,  and  Baron  Marschall  can  best  work  for  a  real  and 
lasting  improvement  by  reporting  in  this  sense  to  Berlin. 

PoLiTicrs. 
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Ireland  is  emerging  from,  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
England  is  entering,  a  social  and  economic  revolution ;  and  the 
fortunes  and  respective  civilisations  of  the  two  countries,  much 
as  they  have  differed  in  the  past,  are  likely  to  differ  still  more 
in  the  future.  The  time,  indeed,  may  not  be  far  off  when  many 
of  the  terms  in  which  people  have  been  used  to  speak  of  England 
and  of  Ireland  will  have  to  be  reversed,  when  England  will  be 
the  agitated  country  and  Ireland  the  tranquil,  and  when  we  shall 
all  be  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  most  vital  essentials  of 
national  well-being  the  smaller  and  poorer  isle  is  in  truth  the  richer 
and  the  sounder.  In  the  history  of  this  Irish  renaissance  one 
name,  the  name  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  will  stand  out  with  a 
commanding  pre-eminence.  Many  others  besides  him  have  toiled 
and  achieved  for  Ireland,  nor  will  they  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Arthur 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  for  instance,  will  be  remembered  as 
the  first  statesmen  to  convert  Unionism  from  a  policy  of  mere 
negation  and  resistance  to  one  of  constructive  betterment ;  Mr. 
Wyndham  will  always,  one  may  assume,  be  associated  with  the 
great  Act  that  created  an  Irish  peasant  proprietary  and  brought 
within  sight  of  a  decisive  and  more  or  less  harmonious  finish  the 
seven  centuries  of  warfare  over  the  tenure  of  Irish  land ;  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  is  secure  of  a  niche  as  the  founder  of  the  Gaelic 
-League ;  Michael  Davitt  and  Parnell,  and  possibly  Mr.  Redmond 
as  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  a  self-governing  Ireland,  are  not 
likely  to  be  utterly  submerged  ;  and  Gladstone’s  fame  so  curiously 
and  incredibly  obscured  to-day,  may  even  shine  brighter  a  hundred 
years  hence  for  what  he  attempted  and  failed  to  do  for  Ireland 
than  for  any  of  his  more  prosperous  ventures. 

But  among  them  all ,  and  by  virtue  of  the  visible  and  expanding 
fruition,  of  his  labours,  I  have  little  doubt  that  posterity  will  single 
out  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  as  the  man  who  in  his  day  saw  deepest 
and  most  clearly  into  the  heart  of  one  side,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
Irish  question,  who  wrought  the  beginnings  of  a  mighty  and 
triumphant  revolution  in  the  conduct  of  his  country’s  principal 
industry,  and  w^ho  impregnated  the  Irish  mind  with  ideas  and 
policies  that  brought  into  existence  a  new  social  order,  and  gave 
a  lasting  turn  to  the  forms  and  spirit  of  Irish  civilisation.  More 
than  any  other  man  he  is  tlie  real  Liberator  of  latter-day  Ireland. 
Too  big  to  be  squeezed  within  the  narrow  ferocities  of  the  faineant 
Unionist — if,  indeed,  he  can  any  longer  be  described  as  a  Unionist 
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at  all — too  practical  and  clear-sighted  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
froth  of  Nationalism,  he  has  been  abused  with  equal  animosity  by 
both  parties.  Though  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  eight 
years  or  so  as  a  Unionist,  it  was  the  Unionists  who  turned  him 
out  of  Parliament.  Though  no  Irishman  has  done  one-tenth  as 
much  as  he  for  the  welfare  of  the  classes  from  which  the 
Nationalists  draw  their  main  support,  it  was  the  Nationalists  who 
drove  him  from  office.  But,  happily  for  himself.  Sir  Horace  is 
triply  armed  in  the  qualities  of  mind  and  temperament  without 
which  even  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  Irish  question  were  best 
left  alone.  He  has  an  unconquerable  faith  and  the  sanguine 
perseverance  that  goes  with  it ;  he  is  compact  of  tolerance  and 
practicality ;  almost  alone  among  Irish  public  men  he  mixes  his 
politics  with  humour;  a  singular  sweetness  of  disposition,  a 
reflective,  original,  philosophical  mind,  an  enviable  gift  of  per¬ 
suasive  writing,  and  an  utter  incapacity  and  contempt  for  the 
dissimulation  of  the  average  politician,  have  combined  to  make 
his  position,  his  influence,  and  his  labours  altogether  unique. 
One  of  the  great  troubles  with  Ireland  is  that  few  Irishmen  will 
say  what  they  think.  A  large  part  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s 
influence  is  due  to  his  habit  of  candour  and  truthfulness.  He  is 
never  bitter  or  personal,  but  he  is  always  honest.  At  times, 
indeed,  his  honesty  seems  almost  to  have  the  courage  of  reckless¬ 
ness.  A  delightful  companion,  a  man  of  many  interests  and 
varied  experiences,  bearing  a  brave  and  smiling  face  through  ill- 
health  and  public  disappointments  such  as  few  are  called  upon 
to  endure,  careless  of  himself,  his  time,  his  comfort,  and  his  money 
when  he  sees  a  chance  of  serving  a  friend  or  his  country,  equally 
strong  and  sympathetic,  a  Wyoming  ranchman  and  an  Irish 
aristocrat,  seeing  Ireland  steadily  and  whole,  he  has  achieved 
in  himself  that  synthesis  of  the  practical  and  the  ideal  towards 
which  all  Ireland  is  slowly  moving,  he  has  accomplished  a  work 
that  half  redeems  the  disastrous  record  of  the  Irish  gentry. 

The  solid  principle  for  which  Sir  Horace  has  consistently  stood, 
and  in  the  faith  of  which  he  has  laboured,  is  that  there  is  little 
England  can  do  for  Ireland  compared  with  all  that  Ireland  might 
and  should  do  for  herself,  and  that  the  Irish  problem  at  bottom 
is  not  a  racial,  political,  economic,  or  religious  problem,  but  a 
human  problem — a  problem  of  the  Irish  mind  and  character. 
Ireland,  in  his  view,  can  never  be  regenerated  from  without,  but 
only  from  udthin.  That  seems  to  me  not  only  sound  but  im¬ 
pregnable  philosophy.  The  only  defect  in  Sir  Horace’s  appli¬ 
cation  of  it,  so  far  as  a  sympathetic  outsider  can  judge,  is  that 
he  has  never  brought  himself  to  acknowledge  that  the  most  potent 
agency  of  regeneration  from  within,  and  the  fundamental  cure 
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fur  the  (iefecta  iu  tlie  Irish  character  and  temperament  which  he 
deplores,  is  self-government  and  the  direct  sense  of  responsibility 
which  self-government  brings  with  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  more 
addition  to  the  lengthy  list  of  Irish  paradoxes  that  the  man  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  Irishman  to  prepare  the  people 
for  the  responsibilities  of  autonomy  and  to  evoke  the  spirit  which 
can  alone  make  Home  Rule  workable,  has  not  yet  proclaimed 
himself  a  Home  Ruler.  It  may  be  that  as  the  founder  and  guiding 
spirit  of  a  movement  which  has  succeeded,  and  could  only  succeed, 
by  virtue  of  its  complete  freedom  from  politics  and  sects.  Sir 
Horace  has  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  his  political  views  to  himself. 
It  may  be  that  his  absorption  in  the  daily  work  of  immediate, 
practical  amelioration  has  caused  him  unconsciously  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  political  action.  Whatever  the  reason.  Sir 
Horace,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years 
preserved  an  unbroken  silence  on  the  master-issue  of  Irish  politics 
— a  silence,  one  may  permissibly  hope,  that  will  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  much  longer.  There  is  no  man  whose  views  at  the 
present  juncture  would  be  better  worth  having,  or  who  could 
speak  out  with  a  greater  and  more  reconciling  authority. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  however,  when  Sir  Horace,  returning 
from  Western  America,  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Irish 
ju’oblems.  Home  Rule  was  temporarily  in  abeyance,  and  the 
governing  factors  in  the  situation  were  economic.  “Single 
ownership  in  the  landlord,”  as  he  has  written,  “was  dead;  dual 
ownership  was  dying;  single  ownership  in  the  tenant,  advocated 
by  Johii  Bright  twenty  years  earlier,  was  clearly  on  the  horizon, 
and  a  democratic  system  of  local  government  was  promised. 
These  changes  taken  together  were  bound  to  transform  the 
whole  fabric  of  rural  society.  Not  only  a  new  agricultural 
economy  but  a  new  social  order  had  to  be  built  up.  Legislation 
could  clear  the  ground,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  people  themselves.” 
What,  in  short,  was  needed,  from  the  moral  no  less  than  from 
the  material  standpoint,  was  a  positive  Irish  policy,  springing 
from  the  people,  and  dependent  for  its  success  upon  their  own 
powers  of  application  and  energy.  The  form  such  a  policy  should 
take  was  prescribed  by  that  characteristic  of  the  Irish  people 
which  Sir  Horace  was  the  first  both  to  appreciate  and  to  utilise — 
their  clannishness.  They  have  pre-eminently  the  associative 
(qualities ;  then  let  them  associate.  The  Irish  pi’oblem  on  its 
economic  side  is  predominantly  agricultural  :  then  let  them  asso¬ 
ciate  in  agricultural  work.  Such  was  the  central  idea  of  the 
Plunkett  policy.  It  suited  the  national  genius ;  it  established  a 
conuection  between  economic  fact  and  inherited  instincts  ;  it  filled 
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a  greul  iiiuteriul  need.  A  quarter  of  a  century  agu  Sir  llurace 
Plunkett,  alone  among  his  countrymen,  perceived  that  so  long  as 
the  Irish  farmer  remained  an  isolated  unit  while  his  European 
and  Transatlantic  rivals  were  banding  themselves  into  organised, 
pliant  and  cohesive  trusts,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  buy  in  the 
dearest  and  sell  in  the  cheapest  market,  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  without  capital  or  credit  or  any  chance  of  getting  any,  and 
to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  moneylender,  the  middle¬ 
men  and  the  railways,  he  was  inevitably  bound  to  lose  one  by  one 
all  the  advantages  that  his  nearness  to  the  English  market  should 
have  brought  him,  and  to  drift  into  a  position  as  helpless  as  that 
of  a  small  American  refiner  in  the  grip  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

From  that  fertilising  idea  has  sprung  not  only  the  wliole  of  the 
Irish  co-operative  movement  but  much  else  besides.  To-day  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society — the  I.A.O.S.  of  popular 
parlance — embraces  over  900  societies,  comprising  a  membershij) 
of  all  but  100,000,  and  representing,  1  supjxjse,  some  400,000 
persons ;  its  aggregate  turnover  from  the  beginning  has  amounted 
to  more  than  £25,000,000  ;  its  annual  turnover  is  over  £2,500,000  ; 
and  of  the  funds  needed  to  carry  it  on  three-fourths  has  been 
raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Of  the  years  of  thankless  and 
heart-breaking  work  that  have  gone  to  produce  so  solid  and  stimu¬ 
lating  a  result  this  is  not  the  place  to  write.  But  I  may  briefly 
summarise  some  of  the  more  obvious  achievements  of  Sir  Horace’s 
propaganda.  In  the  first  place  co-operation  is  now  accepted  as  a 
fixed  and  integral  part  of  Ireland’s  rural  economy.  The  field,  it 
is  true,  is  not  yet  by  any  means  filled  up.  A  splendid  and  in¬ 
spiriting  beginning,  but  still  a  beginning  only,  has  been  made : 
and  it  may  need  another  twenty  years  of  unremitting  effort  before 
Ireland  becomes,  like  Denmark,  a  vast  national  trust  for  the 
production,  and  sale,  and  purchase,  of  all  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Secondly  co-operation  has  increased  and  steadied  the 
incomes  of  all  who  have  joined  in  the  movement ;  it  has  given 
the  Irish  peasant  almost  the  only  business  training  he  has  ever 
received ;  it  has  taught  him  responsibility  and  self-confidence ;  it 
has  conquered  his  distrust  of  himself  and  his  neighbours ;  it  has 
both  brightened  and  enlarged  his  horizon ;  to  a  very  real  extent 
it  may  be  said  to  have  filled  the  gap  so  scandalously  neglected  by 
a  system  of  education  that  is  still  far  from  acknowledging  Ireland 
to  be  above  all  things  an  agricultural  country.  Thirdly,  the 
thousands  of  meetings  that  have  been  held  in  connection  wdth 
it,  meetings  attended  by  men  of  all  classes,  creeds  and  parties, 
have  mitigated  the  asperity  of  social,  political,  and  sectarian 
strife,  have  innde  for  comradesliip,  mutual  understanding,  and 
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tolei  auce,  aud  have  opeued  up  a  new  and  uuu-eouteiitious  sphere 
for  united,  constructive  effort.  It  was  tlie  lirst  nioveiiient  to 
suggest  to  the  Irish  mind  that  work  could  achieve  what  agitation 
and  politics  could  not.  Its  success  and  the  spirit  of  self-help  it 
was  founded  on  and  fostered  led  directly  to  the  Recess  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  so  to  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
aud  Technical  Instruction,  the  youngest  aud  by  far  the  most 
useful  and  the  most  Irish  of  all  official  institutions  in  Ireland. 
All  the  movements,  indeed,  that  are  to-day  seeking  constructive 
ends  by  non-political  and  non-sectarian  routes  derive  the  impulse 
that  alone  made  them  possible  from  the  gospel  of  self-reliance 
preached  by  the  co-operators.  It  is  the  solitary  public  enterprise 
in  Ireland  that  foreigners  study,  not  as  a  warning,  but  as  a 
fruitful  guide  aud  example.  It  has  already  placed  Ireland  far 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles  in  the  organisation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  business,  and  it  supplied  President  Roosevelt  with  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  his  Country  Life  Commission,  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  permanently  beneficial  of  all  his  many  enterprises. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  course  of  his  Western  campaign, 
the  ex-President  pointed  once  more  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s 
contributions  to  the  world- wide  problems  of  rural  progress  as  an 
example  for  the  United  States  to  study  and  imitate. 

There  are  two  main  reasons,  moreover,  w'hy  the  development 
of  co-operation  is  to-day  more  than  ever  necessary  to  the  greatest 
of  all  Irish  industries.  One  is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  only  achieve  its  best  results  if  it  is  enabled  to  work  with 
farmers,  not  as  isolated  individuals,  but  as  organised  bodies.  The 
other  and  far  more  momentous  reason  is  that  the  ultimate  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  dG200,000,000  or  thereabouts  that  will 
have  to  be  advanced  for  land  purchase  is  the  capacity  of  the  Irish 
farmer  and  the  Irish  peasant  to  make  agriculture  pay.  If  the 
new  owners  cannot  derive  sufficient  profit  from  the  soil  and  from 
the  farm  to  provide  for  the  punctual  remittance  of  the  instalment 
money,  if  they  find  themselves  squeezed  out  of  their  holdings  by 
the  moneylenders  and  the  middlemen,  then  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  Wyndham  Act  will  be  defeated,  and  Ireland  will  slip  back 
once  more  into  chaos.  For  the  first  time  the  Irish  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  agricultural  existence ;  and  his  success  in  meeting  the 
ordeal  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  degree  in  which  he  learns 
to  organise  every  detail  of  his  industry  along  co-operative  lines. 

It  will  come  to  be  looked  back  upon  as  an  almost  incredible 
ineptitude,  or  as  a  proof  of  the  demoralisation  and  the  inversion 
of  all  normal  healthy  standards  caused  by  the  withholding  of  self- 
government  from  a  country  that  desires  it,  that  a  movement  so 
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Vital  aucl  beueticent  as  this  should  Lave  had  to  contend,  year  in 
and  year  out,  with  the  hostility  of  the  political  machine  which 
elects  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  representatives.  The  chief  objec¬ 
tions  taken  by  the  Nationalist  leaders,  and  particularly  by  Mr. 
Dillon,  that  “noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name,”  to  co-opera¬ 
tion  are  based  on  considerations  both  of  trade  and  of  politics. 
They  have  tried  to  make  out  that  the  Plunkett  movement  is  a 
subtle  attack  upon  the  Irish  party  and  an  attempt  to  distract  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  from  Home  Eule.  The  answer  to  that  is 
very  simple.  Not  a  single  word  or  action  of  the  l.A.O.S.  or  of 
any  of  its  officials  has  been  or  can  be  pointed  to  as  indicating  the 
slightest  bias  for  or  against  any  political  party.  The  Society  is 
rigidly  and  absolutely  non-j)artisan  and  non-sectarian,  and  could 
not  exist  for  a  month  if  it  were  anything  else.  Men  of  all  parties 
and  all  creeds  belong  to  it ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  l.A.O.S. 

“  vote  ”  at  election  time ;  the  managers  and  secretaries  of  the 
societies  it  has  founded  have  one  after  another  denied  on  paper 
that  politics  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  their  work ;  it 
is  a  charge  so  preposterous  in  itself  and  so  often  exploded  that  no 
one  wdth  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  can  honestly  repeat  it.  The 
sole  object  of  the  l.A.O.S.  is  to  increase  the  farmers’  earnings 
and  improve  their  business  methods  by  co-operation,  to  make 
Ireland  a  second  Denmark.  Practically  all  the  men  who  have 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  movement  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Nationalists,  but  they  mix  their  business,  not  with  politics,  but 
with  common  sense.  What  they  are  concerned  with  is  the 
problem  of  adding  to  their  income ;  and  Mr.  Dillon’s  objection  to 
their  activities  as  “political  ”  means  either  that  their  Nationalism 
is  so  meagre  and  ineffectual  a  thing  that  it  is  bound  to  be  snuffed 
out  by  extra  prosperity,  or  else  that  prosperity  is  incompatible 
with  the  particular  brand  of  Nationalism  which  he  advocates. 
Coming  from  a  man  who  not  long  ago  declared  that  the  Home 
Rule  cause  could  not  live  for  six  months  in  Ireland  if  deprived  of 
American  support,  such  a  view  is  perhaps  not  surprising.  But 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  a  more  robust  faith  in  Irish 
Nationalism,  can  afford  to  dismiss  it  as  one  more  of  the  many 
hallucinations  that  afflict  politicians  in  all  countries  but  never 
leave  them  in  Ireland. 

Far  more  tangible  and  effective  is  what  I  have  just  called  the 
trade  objection  to  co-operation.  The  traders  in  the  country 
towns,  the  middlemen  and  the  money-lenders,  find  that  co-opera¬ 
tion  releases  the  farmers  from  their  grip.  A  farmer  who  can 
buy  good  seed  and  manure  through  his  Society  is  not  likely  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  inferior  articles  at  the  village  store.  A  farmer 
who  receives  the  top  market  price  for  his  eggs  or  milk  from  the 
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co-operative  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  naturally  cuts  down 
his  dealings  with  the  ordinary  middleman  to  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions.  A  farmer  who  can  raise  capital  on  easy  and  reason¬ 
able  terms  through  his  co-operative  Credit  Society  no  longer  has 
recourse  to  the  gombeen  man  and  his  Asiatic  rates  of  interest. 
The  rural  storekeepers  and  the  middlemen  and  the  money-lenders 
naturally,  therefore,  oppose  co-operation.  They  see  the  imme¬ 
diate  loss  with  which  it  threatens  them.  They  cannot  see  the 
ultimate  and  much  greater  gain.  They  cannot  see — what  all 
experience  has  proved  to  be  the  case — that  the  better  farmers  are 
organised,  and  the  more  prosperous  they  become  the  more  money 
will  they  have  to  spend,  and  that  in  their  well-being  the  trader 
will  get  his  share.  But  in  any  case,  that  is  not  the  Irish  trader’s 
idea  of  a  satisfactory  rural  economy.  The  only  form  of  prosperity 
he  is  able  to  conceive  or  to  tolerate  is  that  of  prosperous  shop¬ 
keepers  and  money-lenders  and  parasitic  middlemen  lording  it 
over  isolated,  inefficient,  and  unorganised  farmers  who  struggle 
along  under  a  perpetual  load  of  debt.  “But,”  it  may  be  said, 
“why  bother  about  the  traders?  They  are  only  a  few  thousands 
of  them  all  told,  w'hile  the  farmers  number  half  a  million.”  Yes, 
but  the  traders  live  compactly  in  the  towns,  while  the  farmers  are 
scattered  over  the  countryside  ;  and  it  is  in  the  towns  that  politics 
take  their  source.  Practically  all  the  elected  bodies  in  rural 
Ireland,  most  of  the  newsi^apers,  and  the  branches  of  the  United 
Irish  Tieague  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
traders.  The  Nationalist  party  is  largely  and  of  necessity  con)- 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  traders,  and  it  is  therefore  under  a 
heavy  and  continuous  compulsion  to  study  their  interests  and 
defer  to  their  wishes. 

It  has  thus  come  about  that  the  Nationalist  leaders  have  per¬ 
sistently  sought  to  thwart  and  cripple  the  co-operative  movement. 
It  was  at  their  demand  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  dismissed 
from  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bussell  installed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Bussell  has  con¬ 
sistently  used  all  the  powers  of  his  office  and  his  tongue  to  hamper 
and  belittle  the  work  of  the  I.  A.O.S.  He  began  by  cutting  down 
the  subsidy  granted  to  it  by  the  Department ;  he  w'ent  on  to 
abolish  it  altogether  ;  he  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the  idea  that 
the  new  Congested  Districts  Board  should  employ  Sir  Horace’s 
Society  to  spread  co-operation  through  the  West  where  it  is  most 
needed  ;  he  has  unceasingly  sought  to  discredit  its  operations,  and 
particularly  its  invaluable  Baiffeisen  banks  ;  and  he  has  threatened 
it  with  official  competition,  backed  by  all  the  resources  of  his 
Department.  But  his  antagonism  and  the  antagonism  of  the 
Nationalist  organisation  were  perhaps  most  clearly  revealed  last 
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iNovember,  when  the  l.A.0.8.  applied  for  a  grant  from  the 
Development  Fund.  The  application  having  first  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Department  most  concerned,  Mr.  llussell  referred  it 
to  the  Council  of  Agriculture.  The  United  Irish  League  sent 
out  a  special  whip  for  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Eussell,  in  a  speech 
of  extraordinary  venom  and  vanity,  deformed  by  the  rankest 
appeal  to  political  partisanship  and  both  in  its  promises  and  its 
insinuations  deliberately  disingenuous — a  tirade  that  should  have, 
and  very  nearly  did,  cost  him  his  office — secured  from  it  a  vote 
adverse  to  the  claim  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  favourable  to  his  own 
proposal  that  the  Department  should  itself  undertake  the  work  of 
organising  “non -controversial  ’’  co-operation  wdth  the  assistance  of 
a  grant  from  the  Development  Fund.  “Non-controversial  ”  co¬ 
operation,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  was  co-operation  of  so  utterly 
ineffective  a  character  that  it  would  be  worth  no  trader’s  while 
to  object  to  it ;  and  the  amazing  spectacle  w'as  witnessed  of  the 
head  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  touting  for  the  support  of 
the  traders  on  behalf  of  a  policy  avowedly  aimed  at  the  interests 
of  the  farmers.  Mr.  Eussell  drew  up  a  scheme  and  rashly  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  Development  Commissioners  in  March.  It  w^as 
promptly  rejected,  and  if  Ireland,  like  England  and  Wales  and 
Scotland,  is  to  receive  any  public  money  at  all  to  assist  her  in 
organising  agricultural  co-operation,  it  will  be  given  through  the 
medium  of  the  I.A.O.S.  The  situation  at  present  is  that  the 
Development  Commissioners  have  considered  the  application  from 
the  I.A.O.S.,  and  after  suggesting  a  scheme  for  reconstituting 
the  management  of  the  Society  so  as  to  bring  it  more  under 
public  control,  and  for  cutting  off  such  of  the  Societies  it  has 
organised  as  are  not  wholly  agricultural,  have  recommended  the 
Treasury  to  vote  it  an  annual  grant.  Greatly  to  their  credit,  the 
chief  organs  of  English  Tjiheralism  have  trounced  Mr.  Russell’s 
action  and  have  supported  the  claim  of  the  I.A.O.S.  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  Ijiberalism  if  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s 
movement  is  denied  the  assistance  it  seeks. 

But  the  organisation  of  co-operation  represents  only  one  side  of 
the  Plunkett  policy.  Sir  Horace  long  ago  evolved  the  formula  of 
“better  farming,  better  business,  better  living,”  as  a  summary  of 
the  needs  of  rural  Ireland.  Co-operation  is  mainly  eoncerned 
with  the  problems  of  “better  business.”  To  secure  better  farming 
it  was  essential  that  State  aid  should  be  brought  in  to  supplement, 
but  not  to  supplant,  voluntary  effort ;  and  in  1895,  during  aperiod 
of  comparative  political  calm,  Sir  Horace  submitted  to  his  country¬ 
men  “a  proposal  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  Ireland.”  The 
proposal  w'as  very  simple;  it  was  only  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  put  forw'ard  in  Ireland  and  by  an  Irishman  that  made  it  so 
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momentous.  Sir  Horace  suggested  that  the  time  had  come  when 
Unionists,  without  abating  one  jot  of  their  Unionism,  and 
Nationalists,  without  abating  one  jot  of  their  Nationalism,  might 
meet  and  confer  upon  non-partisan  schemes  for  the  material  and 
social  betterment  of  their  common  country.  Economic  legisla¬ 
tion,  though  sorely  needed  by  Ireland,  w'as  hopelessly  unattainable 
unless  it  could  be  removed  from  the  region  of  controversy.  All 
parties  and  all  creeds  w’ere  at  one  in  desiring  the  w’elfare  of 
Ireland.  They  might  differ  on  the  constitutional  issue,  but  why 
should  that  prevent  them  from  co-operating  in  projects  of  imme¬ 
diate  and  tangible  utility,  projects  that  could  be  furthered  without 
the  smallest  compromise  of  political  faith  ?  It  gives  the  measure 
of  Ireland’s  enslavement  to  the  curse  of  contention  that  few  were 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  Committee  suggested  by  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  could  be  got  together.  After  some  weeks  of 
anxious  and  delicate  diplomacy  it  was,  however,  actually  formed ; 
meeting  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  it  became  known  as  the 
Recess  Committee ;  and  among  its  members  were  to  be  found 
representatives,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  best  representatives, 
of  every  class,  interest,  industry,  creed,  and  party  in  Ireland. 
Orangemen  and  Jesuits,  Unionists  and  Nationalists,  the  magnates 
of  the  industrial  North,  the  leaders  of  the  agricultural  South 
and  West,  sat  side  by  side  in  absolute  harmony,  and  after  months 
of  exhaustive  inquiry  in  Ireland  and  abroad,  presented  a 
unanimous  Report.  Such  a  spectacle  was  unique  in  Irish  history. 
For  the  first  time  practicality  triumphed  over  bigotry  and  partisan¬ 
ship.  For  the  first  time  the  politicians  and  the  men  of  business 
met  and  fraternised  on  a  common  platform.  For  the  first  time 
an  economic  object  secured  the  united  support  of  two  forces  that 
hitherto  to  the  immense  disadvantage  of  the  country  had  been 
kept  apart — the  force  of  industrial  leadership  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  political  leadership  on  the  other.  Then  and  there  was 
sown  the  seed  of  businesslike  co-operation  that  blossomed  after¬ 
wards  in  the  famous  round  table  conference  between  landlord 
and  tenant. 

The  aim  of  the  Recess  Committee  was  to  ascertain  the  means 
by  which  the  Government  could  best  promote  the  development  of 
Ireland’s  agricultural  and  industrial  resources.  The  substance  of 
its  recommendations  was  that  a  new  Government  Department 
should  be  created,  should  be  adequately  endowed,  and  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  State  aid  to  agriculture 
and  industries  in  Ireland  in  such  a  way  as  to  evoke  without  super- 
•seding  self-lndp  and  individual  initiative.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  gathered  round  them  a  large  and  enthusiastic  body  of  public 
opinion.  They  were  pressed  upon  the  Government  by  an  Ireland 
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that  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  forgotten  its  internal  feuds 
and  to  have  risen  from  the  morass  of  politics  into  the  clear  air  of 
practical  endeavour.  In  1899  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ami 
Technical  Instruction  became  a  reality,  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
as  its  first  working  head.  I  cannot  attempt  even  a  precis  of  its 
multitudinous  activities.  They  cover  the  whole  field  of  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  and  technical  instruction,  and  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  that  field  that  is  not  to-day  the  better  for  the  Department's 
existence.  Framed  on  a  highly  novel  and  original  plan,  repre¬ 
senting  an  effort  of  purely  native  thought  applied  to  national 
economics,  far  surpassing  in  range,  efficiency,  vigour  and  respon¬ 
siveness  to  the  real  needs  of  the  country  any  similar  institution  in 
the  British  Isles,  the  Department  has  proved  itself  already  of 
immeasurable  service  to  ]rish  welfare.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  not 
only  did  more  than  anybody  else  to  bring  it  into  existence  and  to 
shape  its  constitution,  but  he  administered  it  with  a  zeal  and 
sympathy  and  an  utter  contempt  for  “politics”  that  marked  a 
startling  new  era  in  Irish  government.  It  became  under  his 
guidance  the  one  radiating  centre  in  the  vast  circumference  of 
Irish  officialdom  of  sound  economic  thought  and  practice. 

The  third  side  of  the  Plunkett  policy — that  of  promoting  “better 
living,”  of  rehabilitating  rural  life  as  a  social  organism,  of  raising 
the  standards  of  domestic  economy,  of  making  the  countryside 
a  brighter,  healthier,  more  interesting  and  more  intellectual  place 
to  live  in — is  so  far  the  side  on  which  least  progress  has  been 
made.  A  few  years  hence,  I  am  confident,  there  will  be  a  very 
different  tale  to  tell.  Irish  women  are  at  length  entering  that  too 
long  neglected  field,  and  entering  it  not  as  isolated  individuals 
in  response  to  some  vaguely  benevolent  call,  but  in  organised 
societies,  the  counterpart  and  offspring  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  affiliated 
to  it,  inspired  by  its  spirit,  and  pursuing  a  common  policy  of  rural 
redemption.  That  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  and  significant 
development  which  the  co-operative  movement  in  Ireland  has  yet 
witnessed.  There  are  no  finer  or  more  appealing  pages  in  that 
wonderful  brochure  of  wdt  and  vision  and  pungent  common  sense 
and  idealising  philosophy.  Co-operation  and  Nationality ,  by 
George  W.  Eussell  (“.®”),  (Maunsel  and  Co.,  one  shilling  net), 
than  those  in  which  the  author  sketches  all  that  may  flow  from 
“the  beginnings  of  this  comradeship  in  national  effort  between 
men  and  women.”  “With  women’s  organisations  spread  over 
Ireland,”  he  writes,  “working in  the  home,  the  garden,  the  poultry 
yard,  the  schools,  and  making  their  opinions  felt  on  public  boards 
and  the  organisations  of  men,  Irish  life  will  be  sweetened  and 
humanised.  They  will  bring  into  Ireland  the  desire  for  beauty 
and  comfort  which  are  the  beginnings  of  civilisation.  They  will 
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bring  home  to  the  long  drugged  and  long  dulled  national  conscience 
that  the  right  aim  of  a  nation  is  the  creation  of  fine  human  beings, 
and  not  merely  the  production  of  national  wealth.  .  .  .  What 
women,  the  best  women,  are  concerned  with  is  the  character  of 
life.  They  love  strength,  health,  vitality,  kindness.  They  desire 
to  see  the  comfortable  home,  the  strong  man  coming  in  and  out, 
great  sons,  and  the  laughter  and  roundness  of  well-nourished 
children.  Women  are  the  preservers  of  life,  and  because  they 
have  had  no  organised  life  or  union  of  their  own,  because  they 
were  unable  to  make  known  their  desires  and  needs,  life  has 
decayed  in  Ireland.  The  conditions  under  which  children  are 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  labour  of  long  hours  without  sufficient 
food  or  with  none  at  all,  thrust  upon  very  young  children  whose 
attendance  is  enforced  by  the  State;  the  neglect  of  sanitation, 
the  carelessness  of  the  conveniences  of  life  shown  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  cottages  at  long  distances  from  a  water  supply ;  all  these 
things,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  enfeeble  and  impoverish  life,  have 
come  about  because  men  in  Ireland  have  set  about  the  business 
of  the  nation  without  taking  women  into  their  councils — \vomen 
having  had  no  national  organisation  of  their  own  which  ranged  over 
the  whole  field  of  women’s  work,  which  would  have  given  their 
opinions  weight,  and  forced  recognition  of  them  on  public  bodies 
and  the  legislature.  This  lack  of  organisation  the  United  Irish¬ 
women  will  meet.  Their  aim  is  to  resurrect  the  countrywide 
which  the  blindness  and  passions  of  men  have  left  barren  and 
joyless.”  It  is  a  pleasure  merely  to  transcribe  such  glowing  sen¬ 
tences ;  and,  indeed,  no  one  who  wishes  to  take  the  height  and 
depth  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Ireland,  to  master  its 
philosophy,  and  to  understand  what  it  is  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has 
achieved  for  his  country,  can  do  better  than  read  this  brilliant 
and  pregnant  booklet. 


Sydney  Brooks. 
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Tue  events  of  the  last  month  have  demonstrated  once  again  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  Irish  Protestant  hatred  of  the  Home 
Rule  idea.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  Belfast  imbroglio.  What  is  more  important 
is  to  analyse  and  understand  the  undying  distrust  with  whicli 
the  prospect  of  a  Dublin  Parliament  is  regarded  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  Island. 

Irish  Protestantism  has  its  main  strength  in  five  or  six  Ulster 
counties  which  were  settled  by  Scotsmen  and  Englishmen  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago.  They  bear  far  more  likeness  now  to 
a  North  of  England  or  Lowland  community  than  to  the  Irishmen 
in  any  of  the  three  other  provinces.  Their  qualities  of  courage, 
energy,  and  strenuous  industry,  the  laboriousness  of  their  char¬ 
acter,  their  thrift  and  enterprise  have  transformed  the  north-east 
corner  of  Ireland  into  a  part  of  industrial  Britain.  The  same 
qualities  applied  to  the  soil  have  extracted  from  it  a  better  yield 
than  has  been  w^on  from  the  far  more  fertile  fields  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  In  a  word,  the  Ulsterman  has  transformed  and 
re-written  the  national  character,  and  is  exceedingly  proud  of 
his  achievements. 

How  has  this  northern  character  been  nurtured  and  in  what 
atmosphere  educated?  Loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  England  and 
loyalty  to  the  Protestant  faith,  with  an  intense  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  the  safeguards  of  a  Single  Parliament  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  this  has  been  the  environment  of  the  Ulsterman,  his 
belief  and  his  ideal. 

And  as  a  corollary  he  has  hated  treasonable  and  seditious 
practices;  and  he  has  distrusted  Roman  Catholicism,  which 
history  has  taught  him  to  believe  has,  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
encouraged  foreign  foes  and  fomented  domestic  disorders.  Irish 
memories,  whether  orange  or  green,  are  very  keen  and  vivid. 
The  Ulsterman  remembers  the  rebellion  and  massacres  of  1641. 
He  has  not  forgotten  why  James  II.  fled  from  Ireland,  nor  the 
rising  of  1798  and  the  landing  of  the  French,  nor  the  insurrection 
of  Emmet  in  1803.  Then  came  a  long  series  of  disorders  and 
disturbances  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Carders,  the  outrages  of 
Captain  Rock  in  the  south,  of  the  Terry  Alts  in  the  west,  of 
the  Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet  in  the  centre  and  the  east.  The  great 
tithe  w'ar  and  the  Repeal  Agitation  left  indelible  marks  on  the 
Northern  memory.  Again  in  1848  the  spirit  of  rebellion  %vas 
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rife  under  Smith  O’Brien  and  John  Mitchell,  and  once  more 
in  1803-7  the  same  revolutionary  tendencies  appeared  in  the 
Fenian  movement.  The  Bibbon  conspiracy  had  been  rampant 
for  years  until  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  scotched  it  in  1870. 
The  days  of  the  Land  League,  of  the  “Invincibles,”  and  the 
National  League  are  all  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  North. 

Of  all  these  social  and  political  disorders  the  Ulstermen  were 
(juiet  but  attentive  spectators,  and  they  read,  marked,  and  learned 
the  s|)irit  of  the  Irish  times.  In  their  heart  of  hearts,  perhaps, 
they  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the  abortive  attempts 
at  rebellion  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Irish,  and  probably  thought 
if  they  were  forced  to  go  about  that  sort  of  business  they  would 
adapt  their  means  better  to  achieving  the  desired  end.  But  the 
moral  of  the  internal  history  of  Irish  affairs  during  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  north-east  was  always  the  same — the 
absolute  impossibility  of  relying  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
upon  any  governing  authority  other  than  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  conviction  that  to  keep  that  was  worth 
fighting  for.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  they  believed  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  would  not  be  safe  under  the  domination 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  they  think  so  still. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  removal  of  practically  all  the  grievances, 
political,  religious,  educational,  and  social,  which  the  legislation 
of  the  past  sixty  years  has  achieved  (and  which  it  may  be  admitted 
lay  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  Irish  disturbances),  has  altered 
the  w’hole  situation.  The  answ'er  of  the  Ulsterman  is  an  emphatic 
NO.  The  history  of  the  last  forty  years,  he  contends,  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  such  an  argument.  The  Dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Church,  the  Land  Ijegislation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  County  Council  Acts,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Act  of  ]\rr.  Asquith  have  not  abated  by  one  jot  or  tittle  the 
demands  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Irish  for  the  possession  of  com¬ 
plete  and  unchecked  political  power  over  the  whole  of  the  Island. 
Once  that  is  achieved  there  must  necessarily  arise  the  question 
of  questions,  most  keenly  felt  by  Protestant  Ulster,  viz.  : 
Whether  the  new  Irish  State  is  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  or  whether  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  is  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  State.  The  Ulster  Protestants  are  at  all 
events  fully  convinced  that  whoever  is  going  to  be  subordinate, 
it  w’ill  not  be  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  This  question  was 
s('ttled  in  England  three  hundred  years  ago  in  a  manner  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  Englishmen  and  English  liberty.  It  was  w’orth  fighting 
for  then.  Ulst(‘rmen  think  it  is  worth  fighting  for  still.  They 
have  been  led  to  believe  by  the  history  of  past  years  that  the 
unrivalled  organisation  of  that  Church  of  Eome  will  directly  or 
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indirectly  obtain  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle  for  political 
supremacy,  which  is  certain  to  take  place,  and  that  any  Parlia¬ 
ment  set  up  in  Dublin  will  be  a  Eoman  Catholic  Assembly 
dominated  by  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Church  of  Pome. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  facts  for  the  justification  of  this  belief. 
The  Irish  Protestant  Nonconformists  of  all  denominations,  largely 
Liberal  in  politics,  threw  over  their  old  allegiance  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  simply  because  they  were  convinced  that  under  Home  Rule 
civil  and  religious  liberty  would  exist  only  in  name.  They  knew 
by  bitter  experience  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  in  1871 
by  that  statesman  :  “It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Roman  theology 
that  by  thrusting  itself  into  the  temporal  domain,  it  naturally 
and  even  necessarily  comes  to  be  a  frequent  theme  of  political 
discussion  ”  ;  and  it  attempts  “to  trespass  on  ground  which  belongs 
to  the  civil  authority  and  to  determine  by  spiritual  prerogative 
questions  of  the  civil  sphere.”  ^ 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  give  examples  of  the  intrusion  of  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  into  the  temporal  domain  during  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years.  And  first  wdth  regard  to  the  priceless  freedom 
of  opinion  and  speech  which  ought  to  be  the  birthright  of  every 
subject  of  the  Sovereign.  At  the  General  Election  of  1885, 
when  the  power  of  the  National  League,  backed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  was  at  its  height,  there  were  two  Roman 
Catholic  Unionist  candidates  for  the  co.  Kildare  and  co. 
Tipperary,  viz.  ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cogan  and  Mr.  George 
Ryan.  In  a  letter  to  the  Freeman’s  Journal  Mr.  Cogan  said  ; 
“It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  come  forward  and  take  his  side : 
it  is  the  part  of  a  coward  to  shirk  it.  One  must  be  in  favour 
of  law  and  order  and  loyalty  and  the  continuance  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Union  of  this  country  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen, 
or  in  favour  of  an  illegal  conspiracy  against  law  and  individual 
liberty.”  Nothing  very  dreadful  in  such  a  statement  of  political 
opinion,  one  would  imagine.  But  Archbishop  Walsh  at  once 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Press  declaring  that  Mr.  Cogan  had  publicly 
libelled  him,  and  he  complained  that  he  had  been  criticised  in 
a.  manner  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  by  a  Catholic  to 
his  Archiepiscopal  office.  Here  then  was  the  claim  nakedly  made 
by  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  it  was  dis¬ 
respectful  of  one  of  his  flock  to  criticise  an  organisation  of  which 
he  was  a  supporter.  If  this  claim  be  admitted,  then  any  priest 
might  shelter  himself  from  criticism  on  acts  done  in  his  political 
character. 

Mr.  Ryan  fared  no  better  than  Mr.  Cogan.  In  attacking 
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Mr.  Paruell’s  party,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  he  described 
them  as  "rogues”  and  “mendicant  patriots,”  hard  words  no 
doubt,  but  not  the  first  that  had  been  used  in  election  times  in 
Ireland.  Archbishop  Croke  immediately  wrote  to  the  Freeman’s 
Journal,  laying  down  the  principle  that  criticism  of  a  body  of 
politicians  "who  are  held  in  high  repute  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland”  is  inconsistent 
with  the  respeet  a  Catholic  layman  owes  “to  the  clergy  generally 
and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.”  This  means  that  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  act  as  politicians  they  are  entitled 
to  be  exempt  from  the  slings  and  arrows  of  their  political 
opponents.  To  this  shortly  afterwards  was  added  Archbishop 
Walsh’s  Clowning  assumption  of  authority  in  civil  affairs.  He 
claimed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  possessed, 
"as  priests  and  independent  of  all  human  organisations,  an 
inalienable  and  indisputable  right  to  guide  their  people  in  this 
momentous  iiroceeding,  as  in  every  other  proceeding  where  the 
interests  of  Catholicity  as  well  as  the  interests  of  Irish  Nationality 
are  involved.” ^ 

This  position  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence  was  not  perhaps 
unknown  to  students  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  assuredly  it 
had  never  been  stated  so  nakedly  and  unashamed  before.  But 
the  Archbishop  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  pronounce¬ 
ment.  In  1888  he  went  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  he  made 
a  suggestion  to  the  National  League  that  at  all  the  political 
conventions  held  in  the  various  Irish  counties  an  ex-officio  vote 
should  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  suggestion 
was  carried  out.  If  the  principle  were  carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusions  the  Irish  priesthood  would  naturally  consider  themselves 
above  the  ordinary  citizens  with  special  rights  and  privileges 
in  the  civil  sphere  apart  from  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  claims  of  the  hierarchy,  however,  had  been  already  put 
into  practice  by  their  subordinates  during  the  “Plan  of  Cam¬ 
paign  ”  in  1886.  This  political  engine  was  invented  as  a  means 
of  bringing  landlords  to  their  knees.  Tenants  were  instructed 
to  hold  their  rents  and  use  them  as  a  means  of  creating  a  land 
war  and  making  government  in  Ireland  impossible.  The  scheme 
was  financed  also  from  America  and  was  admittedly  a  political 
move.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  was  that  of  the  P.  Estate  in 
the  CO.  Cork.  A  tenant  was  made  bankrupt.  The  Rev.  Mr.  K., 
parish  priest,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  campaign, 
was  summoned  to  give  evidence  in  Dublin  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  He  appeared  in  court  accompanied  by  Arch¬ 
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bishop  Walsh,  and  was  sworn,  lie  decdincd  to  answer  questions 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  disclose  any  contideutial  state¬ 
ment  made  to  him  as  a  priest.  This  was  a  direct  contempt  of 
court,  and  he  was  accordingly  committed  to  jail.  Seated  in  a 
cab  side  by  side  with  the  Archbishop  he  was  dragged  by  a  shouting 
mob  to  Kilmainham.  The  claim  thus  made  was  that  a  priest 
might  join  an  illegal  conspiracy,  become  trustee  of  rents  due 
to  a  landlord,  and  then  claim  the  right  of  pleading  clerical 
exemption  from  legal  procedure  on  the  ground  of  a  privilege 
unknown  to  the  law.  The  truth  was  not  to  be  divulged  because 
it  was  against  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  recalcitrant 
priest’s  conduct  was  approved  by  his  bishop  forthwith,  but  the 
English  Press  took  a  different  view  altogether.  The  Daily  News 
said  :  — 

■■  Rev.  Mr.  K.  was  summoned,  not  because  he  was  a  priest  (an  Irish 
judge  would  be  mad  who  attempted  to  extract  the  secrets  of  the  confessional), 
l)ut  because  he  is  suspected  of  holding  property  belonging  to  the  creditors 
of  a  bankrupt.  He  was  committed  for  refusing  to  say  whether  he  remem¬ 
bered  being  in  the  Mall  House  at  Youghal  on  November  16th.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  law  of  bankruptcy  cannot  be  administered  if  a  priest  may 
take  charge  of  a  bankrupt’s  money,  and  may  not  be  compelled  to  answer 
any  questions  about  it.  The  prospects  of  Home  Rule  are  excellent,  and 
the  Government  is  materially  assisting  them.  Nothing  can  injure  them, 
except  the  suspicion  that  English  Home  Rulers  are  favourable  to  anarchy.” 
{Daily  News,  March  21st,  1887.) 

A  Koman  Catholic  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  de  Lisle, 
representing  a  division  of  Leicestershire,  also  spoke  out  on  the 
subject.  He  wrote  :  — 

“I  shall  be  told  that  the  new-born  Celticism  which  defies  the  Queen’s  Law 
in  Ireland  has  the  blessing  of  two  archbishops,  half  a  hierarchy,  a  crowd  of 
clergy,  and  some  three  millions  of  people,  represented  by  eighty-five 
Nationalists  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  So  much  the  worse  for  them  from 
the  moral  point  of  view,  if  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  even  if  in  itself  it 
be  laudable,  they  transgress  the  ordinances  of  legitimate  authority,  where 
these  ordinances  are  just  and  legal.  The  more  sacred  the  office,  the  more 
scandalous  the  breach  of  the  law.” 

In  a  letter  to  a  Roman  Catholic  paper,  Mr.  de  Lisle  also  declared 
that 

“it  is  seditious  to  defy  the  law  and  to  denounce  legal  obligation.  Sedition 
may  become  sacrilegious.  It  cannot  be  sanctified.”  (Universe,  March 
5th,  1887.) 

These  proceedings  are  probably  now  forgotten,  except  in 
Ulster,  where  memories  are  awake  to  all  such  incidents.  But 
at  the  time  they  created  a  deep  impression.  They  embodied 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  to  dispense 
with  and  over-rule  the  law  of  the  laud,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
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dibobeyiny  their  obvioub  moral  obligations.  Ijord  Selborne,  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  protested  strongly  against  these 
claims.  “1  am  not  sure,”  he  said,  “that  such  pretensions  would 
have  been  made  even  in  the  days  of  those  extravagant  claims 
to  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which  were  advanced  in  the 
Middle  Ages  on  behalf  of  clergymen  accused  of  crimes,  and  from 
which  it  took  centuries  to  deliver  our  national  jurisprudence.” 

The  cases  of  Father  Keller  and  Father  Eyan  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  new'  Papal  Decree  issued  on  October  9th, 
1911.  This  decree  affirms  boldly  the  doctrine  of  the  immunity 
of  ecclesiastics  from  legal  procedure.  The  most  important  part 
of  this  Papal  Bull  runs  as  follows  : — 

“In  these  times  of  injustice,  when  so  little  regard  is  i)aid  to  the  immunity 
of  ecclesiastics,  that  not  only  clerics  and  priests,  but  also  Bishops,  and  even 
their  Eminences  the  Cardinals  are  brought  under  the  judgment  of  laymen, 
the  case  altogether  demands  from  Us  that  by  the  severity  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  we  keep  to  their  duty  those  men  who  are  not  deterred  from  an  Act 
of  Sacrilege  by  the  gravity  of  their  offence.  Therefore,  we  of  our  Own 
Motion  do  ordain  and  decree  as  follows  : — Whatever  private  individuals, 
whether  of  the  laity  or  in  holy  orders,  men  or  women,  summon  to  a  tribunal 
of  laymen  any  ecclesiastical  persons  whatever,  be  the  case  criminal  or  civil, 
without  any  permission  from  an  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  constrain  them 
to  attend  publicly  in  these  courts,  all  such  private  individuals  incur  Excom¬ 
munication  of  judgment  pronounced,  specially  reserved  to  the  Roman 
T’ontiff.  Moreover,  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  what  has  been  ordained 
by  these  letters  be  established  and  ratified,  notwithstanding  anything 
whatsoever  to  the  contrary.” 

Broadly  speaking,  the  meaning  of  this  Bull  is  that  a  layman 
is  not  at  liberty  to  cite  a  priest  before  a  civil  tribunal,  no  matter 
how  much  injury  he  may  have  suffered  at  his  hands.  A  slander 
from  the  pulpit  is  no  more  privileged  than  a  slander  in  the 
street,  but  it  would  be  in  Ireland  under  a  Home  Eule  Govern¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  Eoman  Catholic 
Attorney-General  or  any  M.P.  in  a  Catholic  Parliament  would 
be  able  to  take  any  legal  proceedings  against  any  ecclesiastic 
so  long  as  this  Bull  had  any  effect.  At  all  events,  if  they  did  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  incurring  the  major  excommunication. 
The  revival  of  these  clerical  immunities,  which  have  long  since 
been  sw'ept  away  even  in  Italy,  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  civil 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  should  be  resisted  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  who  will  dare  to  resist  with  a  Home  Eule  Parliament  manned 
by  Eoman  Catholics?  If  there  is  no  resistance,  it  comes  to 
this,  that  the  Irish  Episcopate  will  be  considered  as  much  above 
civil  power  as  the  supernatural  is  above  the  natural  and  that 
the  Church  contains  the  State. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  these  claims  are  once  again  boldly 
put  forward,  if  the  Ulster  Protestants  believe  that  under  a 
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Home  Kule  Parliament  Ireland  would  become  a  miniature  Papal 
State  governed  by  a  Nuncio  from  Rome. 

In  1890  the  verdict  in  the  divorce  case  of  O’Shea  v.  O’Shea  and 
l-’arnell  produced  a  new  era  in  Irish  politics.  The  split  which 
then  took  place  in  the  Nationalist  party  was  finally  healed,  but 
the  vivid  scenes  of  the  short  conflict  between  the  two  factions 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  Ulster.  The  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  against  the  retention 
of  Mr.  Parnell  as  leader,  and  the  methods  they  took  to  make 
elective  this  decision  resulted  in  some  stirring  bye-elections,  and 
two  famous  election  jjetitions  after  the  General  Election  of 
1.S93-4. 

It  was  in  December,  1890,  that  a  vacancy  occurred  in  Nortli 
Kilkenny.  Sir  John  P.  Hennessey  stood  as  the  priests’  candidate 
and  Mr.  Parnell  put  forward  Mr.  V.  Scully.  The  battle  that 
ensued  was  worthy  of  Kilkenny.  The  following  account  by  a 
special  correspondent  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  election¬ 
eering  tactics  employed  : — 

“  The  note  of  this  Irish  election  is  not  devilment,  but  black-coated  elec¬ 
tioneering.  There  has  been  plenty  of  this.  The  most  interesting  elec¬ 
tioneering  reminiscence  in  the  Star  man’s  life  is  the  sight  of  Canon  ('., 
tlie  parish  priest,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  principal  polling-booth 
taking  voters  in  hand  as  they  came  up  to  record  their  votes,  and 
impressing  on  each  as  he  entered  a  last  word  of  paternal  instruction. 
It  was  a  great  spectacle.  ...  At  Ballyragget,  voters,  as  they  came  up  to 
the  station,  were  taken  into  the  priest’s  house  for  the  last  word  of  good 
counsel.  At  Johnstown  the  priest  was  in  the  booth.  All  over  the  division 
priests  acted  as  personation  agents.  At  Gowran  each  of  three  personation 
agents  was  in  a  black  frock.  In  the  electoral  history  of  the  w’orld  there  is 
registered  no  device  compared  with  this.  Voters  found  the  priest  so  all- 
pervading  that  some  of  them  must  have  believed  a  ballot-box  itself  to  he 
an  ecclesiastical  appurtenance  with  a  priest  inside  it.”  (Star,  December 
•i.Hrd,  1890.) 

At  the  General  Election  the  whole  force  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  campaign  against  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Parnell.  The  result  was  that  they  were  nearly 
all  driven  from  the  field.  One  defeated  candidate,  Mr.  Corbet, 
who  had  sat  for  East  Wicklow  for  some  years,  issued  a  farewell 
address  in  the  following  terms  : — 

”  In  Ireland  the  Ballot  Act  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  have  not 
secured  freedom  of  election.  There  is  no  use  mincing  matters.  Under 
episcopal  and  clerical  influence  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  has  become  a 
mockery  and  a  farce;  and  unless  a  rescript  from  Rome,  or,  failing  that,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  from  Westminster,  puts  a  stop  to  the  personal  interfer¬ 
ence  of  priests  at  elections,  save  as  regards  the  exercise  of  their  own 
legitimate  civil  rights,  Mr.  Speaker  might  juat  aa  well  iasue  hia  writ  a  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbiahopa  and  hiahopa  of  Ireland  instead  of  to  the  high 
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sheriffs,  and  the  franchise  might  as  well  be  confined  to  the  clergy  them¬ 
selves.”  {Cork  Examiner,  July  5th,  1892.) 

It  was,  however,  in  co.  Meath,  the  first  constituency  which 
sent  Mr.  Parnell  to  Parliament,  that  the  most  violent  scenes 
took  place  and  the  most  open  clerical  intimidation  was  carried 
out.  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Dalton,  the  defeated 
Parnellite  candidates,  brought  petitions  to  unseat  the  newly 
elected  members,  Mr.  Fullam  and  Mr.  M.  Davitt.  Judge  W. 
O’Brien,  who  tried  the  petition,  thus  described  the  action  of 
the  priesthood  in  the  South  Meath  election  : — 

"  The  Church  became  converted  for  the  time  being  into  a  vast  political 
agency,  a  great  moral  machine,  moving  with  resistless  influence,  united 
action,  and  single  will.  Every  priest  was  a  canvasser;  the  canvass  was 
everywhere — on  the  altar,  in  the  vestry,  on  the  roads,  in  the  houses. 
There  was  no  place  left  for  evasion,  excuse,  affected  ignorance,  weakness,  or 
treachery.  Of  the  ten  polling-places,  there  was  but  one  in  which  there 
was  not  a  priest  as  agent  and  personation  agent,  with  or  without  laymen. 

.  .  .  .\t  the  counting  of  the  votes  there  were  seven  priests  named  to  attend 
f)n  behalf  of  Mr.  Fullam,  with  but  one  layman.” 

One  of  the  main  grounds  in  which  the  validity  of  the  election 
was  impugned  was  the  pastoral  letter  of  Dr.  Nulty,  the  Bishop 
of  Meath.  It  set  forth,  to  use  Judge  O’Brien’s  words, 

"the  Divine  authority  (if  the  Church,  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law 
which  Mr.  Parnell  had  violated,  and  the  responsibility  of  those  who  sup¬ 
ported  Parnellism — all  alike  with  great  power  of  expression  and  moral 
dignity  and  severity  calculated  to  have  the  most  powerful  effect  on  the 
community  to  which  it  was  addressed.  Parnellism  was  alleged  to  strike  at 
the  root  and  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  stated 
to  have  been  declared  unlawful  and  unholy  by  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
though  the  resolution  of  the  bishops,  which  was  the  foundation  of  this 
proposition,  related  solely  to  the  question  of  political  leadership.  Tliose  who 
refused  to  accept  that  proposition  on  the  assumed  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  were  pronounced  to  have  deprived  themselves  of  every  reason 
for  believing  in  the  doctrines  of  a  revealed  religion,  which  all  rested  upon 
the  same  authority.  Invincible  ignorance,  that  exception  which  identifies 
the  condemned  doctrine  with  heresy,  was  allowed  possibly  to  excuse  mis¬ 
guided  men  and  women,  for  it  was  laid  down  authoritatively  that  no 
intelligent  or  well-informed  person  could  remain  a  Catholic  and  continue 
to  cling  to  Parnellism.” 

The  Bishop  preached  two  sermons  against  Parnellism  and 
alluded  to  the  crisis  in  the  election,  saying 

"that  Parnellism  was  nothing  but  a  heresy,  and  that  be  would  approacli 
the  death-bed  of  the  heretic  and  the  profligate  with  greater  confidence  as 
to  his  salvation  than  that  of  a  Parnellite,  and  he  added  an  expression 
which,  in  the  silence  of  the  printed  reports,  I  would  not,  said  Judge  O’Brien, 
have  trusted  my  own  note  to  quote  until  after  comparing  it  with  the 
official  report,  in  reference  to  women  who  sympathise  with  Parnellism. 
In  the  other  discourse  on  the  same  day  he  said  that  Parnellism  was  moral 
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ruiu,  that  it  was  improper  and  unholy,  that  Paruellites  were  losing  faith 
and  becoming  heretics;  he  also  declared,  following  the  same  line  as  the 
pastoral,  if  the  people  did  not  believe  him  on  the  doctrine  of  Parnellism, 
how  could  they  believe  him  on  such  questions  as  Confession  and  Com¬ 
munion?  ” 

The  Bishop  was  well  supported  by  his  staff  of  priests.  Patrick 
Byrne,  a  witness,  swore  that  Father  F.  said  he  would  treat 
the  Parnellites  like  beasts  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  He  also 
called  them  followers  of  Garibaldi.  Thomas  Dorby  stated  that 
he  told  Father  M.  he  should  vote  for  Dalton,  and  the  priest 
said  he  would  go  to  hell.  Christopher  Brogan  deposed  that 
the  chapel  gates  were  closed  against  Parnellites  during  Mass 
at  Clonard  on  July  10th.  The  witness  asked  Sheridan,  who  had 
charge  of  the  gate,  what  they  had  done  to  be  kept  out  of  Mass, 
and  he  was  told  to  go  to  Roper,  the  Protestant  clergyman.  Can¬ 
vassing  went  on  even  in  the  confessional  box  :  — 

“  William  Sherry  said  he  was  canvassed  in  the  confessional  by  Father 
B.,  who  told  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Fullam,  and  that  he  might  shout 
for  Dalton  in  the  streets  if  he  liked.  James  Cowley  and  George  Plunket 
also  gave  evidence  of  being  canvassed  by  the  same  priest  in  the  confes¬ 
sional.  A  man  named  Nowling  deposed  to  hearing  Father  B.  say,  during 
Mass,  that  those  who  interfered  with  the  priests  frequently  died  without 
the  priest.  Michael  Murtagh  also  deposed  to  having  been  present  when 
Father  M.  canvassed  a  man  called  Darly,  to  whom  he  said,  ‘  Are  you  a 
Catholic,  or  do  you  want  to  go  to  hell?  ’  Father  M.  then  canvassed 
witness,  who  replied  that  he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Dalton.  Thereupon 
Father  M.  said,  ‘  You  seem  to  be  as  satisfied  to  go  to  the  devil  as  to  go 
to  heaven.’” 

These  were  the  methods  by  which  the  elections  of  North  and 
South  Meath  w’ere  won  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Home  Rule. 
As  a  result  of  such  priestly  intimidation,  the  nominee  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  unseated. 

Identical  tactics  were  pursued  in  the  North  Meath  election. 
Mr.  Mahony,  the  petitioner,  gave  the  following  evidence  proving 
unprovoked  brutality  upon  the  part  of  a  priest  on  the  polling  day. 

“He  was  asked,  ‘Do  you  remember  being  in  one  of  the  booths  when 
someone  called  for  you?  ’  ‘  Yes;  Mr.  O’Brien.’  ‘  When  you  went  out, 
did  you  see  a  priest,  whose  name  you  since  learned  to  be  Father  C  , 
on  the  roadway?  ’  ‘  I  saw  him  surrounded  by  a  very  excited  crowd.  I 
rushed  into  the  middle,  and  tried  to  push  them  back.  I  inquired  what 
happened,  and  was  told  that  a  man  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  priest.  I 
went  over  to  the  man.  He  was  just  beginning,  apparently,  to  become 
conscious,  and  I  heard  a  little  more  about  it.  I  then  went  back  to  the  priest, 
and  I  said,  “  You  know  that  no  man  in  this  country  likes  to  hit  a  gentleman 
of  your  cloth,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is  a  cowardly  thing  to  hit 
any  man.”  He  said,  “If  you  don’t  withdraw  that  I’ll  hit  you.”  I  said, 
“I’ll  not  withdraw  it.  It  was  a  cowardly  thing.”  The  crowd  then  closed  in. 
Then  a  reverend  gentleman,  whom  I  since  learned  was  Father  E., 
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came  out  of  auother  booth  and  took  Father  C.  away.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Loudon  Press  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
magistrate  named  Mr.  Walker  was  on  the  street.  I  went  up  and  asked  him 
was  he  a  magistrate?  He  said  he  was.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  serious  assault  had  been  committed,  and  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Father  C.  ought  to  be  arrested.  He  then  said  it  would  be — I  think  the 
word  he  used  was  dangerous — to  arrest  a  clergyman.  The  Pressman  said, 
“I  don’t  know  what  you  do  in  this  country,  but  wo  would  make  short  work 
of  him  iu  England.”  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
police  had  his  proper  name  and  address,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
prosecuted.’  ” 

The  nominee  of  the  priests  in  this  election  was  also  unseated. 
After  reading  these  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  these  two 
celebrated  election  petitions,  is  there  not  ample  material  for 
a  reply  to  the  query — Why  do  the  Ulstermen  distrust  Irish 
If  Oman  Catholicism  ? 

There  are  other  reasons,  based  upon  facts,  and  expressed 
Nationalist  opinions  which  can  be  verified  to  justify  the  fears 
and  distrust  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Parliament  in  Ireland.  Ulster¬ 
men  cannot  forget  what  Mr.  Biggar,  M.P.,  said  when  the  Land 
League  movement  was  started  in  1879.  Speaking  in  Bermondsey 
on  the  “Future  of  the  Irish  Race,”  he  said  ;  — 

By  the  Irish  race  he  meant  to  include  all  Irishmen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  Protestants  he  did  not 
consider  Irishmen  at  all.  They  were  merely  West  Britons,  who  had  been 
by  accident  born  in  Ireland,  and  from  his  own  experience  he  could  say 
they  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Ireland.”  {Times,  March  4th,  1879.) 

It  is  such  obiter  dicta  as  these  that  dwell  and  rankle  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Ulstermen. 

But  even  Mr.  Biggar’s  monstrous  assertion  can  be  capped 
out  of  the  mouth  of  an  Irish  priest  :  — 

“Speaking  at  Monasterevan,  in  co.  Kildare,  in  1888,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
H.  said  : — But  though  ‘  All's  well  ’  is  the  defiant  cry  that  rings  along 
our  line  of  battle,  still  w'e  all  feel  that  the  strain  is  very  severe,  and  that 
now',  in  the  last  hours  of  the  struggle  that  has  been  going  on  for  seven 
centuries,  Ireland  needs  the  helping  hand  of  all  her  children.  Now 
that  help  Ireland  does  not  receive  from  her  Protestant  children.  (A  voice, 

‘  They  are  only  stepchildren.’)  Where  are  the  Protestant  farmers  of  this 
parish?  Are  they  here  to-day,  as  they  ought  to  be?  No,  they  are  not.  1 
have  been  just  informed  that  there  are  three  or  four  present.  I  am  very 
glad;  but,  taking  them  as  a  body,  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  their 
base  conduct.  I  can  admire  consistency  in  any  man.  If  these  farmers 
showed  a  hatred  for  all  the  works  and  pomps  of  the  National  League,  I 
could  understand  it;  but  these  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  of  ours,  who 
do  not  stir  a  hand  or  contribute  a  penny  in  sustainment  of  the  land  war, 
are  amongst  the  first  to  enjoy  the  spoils  of  the  victory  we  win.  I  say 
they  are  contemptible  dastards.  (Cheers.)  I  say  they  are  imbeciles,  if 
they  hope  that  by-and-by,  when  the  fight  is  over  and  the  battle  won,  their 
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refusal  to  help  us  shall  not  be  remembered.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
Let  no  man  dare  to  say  that  this  is  bigotry.”  {Lemstei  Leader,  December 
15th,  1888.) 

Politician  and  priest  are  endorsed  in  these  opinions  by  the 
view  taken  by  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  the  religions  status  oi' 
the  Irish  Protestants.  In  1880  the  following  remarkable  editorial 
article  appeared  :  — 

“  We  contend  that  the  good  government  of  Ireland  by  England  is  im¬ 
possible,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  natural  obstacles,  but  because  of  the 
radical,  essential  difference  in  tlie  public  order  of  the  two  countries.  This, 
considered  in  the  abstract,  makes  u  gulf  profound,  impassable— an  obstacle 
no  human  ingenuity  can  remove  or  overcome.  It  is  that  the  one  people 
is  Christian  and  the  other  non-Christian..  .  .  To  put  the  contrast  again  in 
the  plainest  form — the  one  order  of  civilisation  is  Christian,  the  other  non- 
Christian;  the  one  people  has  not  only  accepted,  but  retained  with  in 
violable  constancy  the  Christian  faith;  the  other  has  not  only  rejected  it. 
but  has  been  for  three  centuries  the  leader  of  the  great  apostasy,  and  is  at 
this  day  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  world.”  (/''/ream /(’.■< 
dournal,  February  18th,  1880.) 

This  wonderful  confession  of  faith  is  extraordinarily  significant. 
May  not  Ulstermen  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that  the  natural 
conclusion  of  such  views  must  be  religious  intolerance  and  secret 
if  not  public  persecution?  There  is,  in  fact,  a  h'ading  case  on 
this  point : — 

“In  1888,  the  children  who  attended  Barrowhouse  National  School,  near 
Athy,  CO.  Kildare,  declared  that  they  would  not  associate  with  the  children 
of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  caretaker  who  lived  close  by  on  a  farm  from 
which  the  tenant  was  evicted.  This  tenant  had  joined  the  Plan  of  (’am- 
paign,  and  had  held  the  land  for  three  years  without  paying  any  rent.  He 
was  then  evicted.  The  children,  no  doubt,  were  egged  on  by  their  parents 
to  desert  the  school;  in  any  case,  Lord  Ijansdowno’s  agent,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Trench,  received  the  following  remarkable  letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  Athy  upon  the  subject  : — ‘  Athy,  December  28th,  1888. — Sir, — I 
wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  difficulty  which  has  arisen  recently  at 
Barrowhouse,  and  which  you  alone  can  remedy.  A  caretaker  living  in  Mr. 
D.  Whelan’s  house  has  two  boys,  whom  he  sends  to  the  school  there  at  the 
chapel.  Their  presence  dispersed  the  other  children,  who  will  not  associate 
with  the  strangers.  The  result  is  that  the  school  is  broken  up.  If  I  may 
suggest  a  remedy  for  this  disorder,  it  is  to  ask  you  to  order  these  children 
to  come  into  the  Model  School  at  Athy,  where  they  will  meet  their  own  co¬ 
religionists,  the  Scotch.  It  is  not  too  far — three  miles.  Otherwise  the 
school  must  be  abolished  altogether,  and  the  disorder  spread  and  perpetuated. 
'Fhis  is  more  simple  and  reasonable  than  to  ask  you  to  withdraw  those  Scotch 
boys.  For  the  interests  of  peace  and  harmony  I  ask  you  to  interfere  in 
this  urgent  case,  and  am  James  Doyle,  P.P. — To  J.  T.  Trencli.’” 

The  only  reasons  brought  forward  by  the  priest  for  objecting 
to  the  presence  of  the  children  were  that  they  were  strangers, 
and  Scotch  Presbyterians.  In  what  position  would  isolated 
Protestants  be  in  Ireland  if  the  strong  influence  of  English 
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public  opinion  was  removed  from  the  administration  of  local 
affairs?  Ulster  Protestants  simply  desire  to  retain  the  same 
power  that  all  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  possess  of  appealing 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  laying  their  case  before  the  bar 
of  British  opinion,  either  by  the  means  of  questioning  the  Minister 
or  by  siK.ech  on  a  British  platform. 

Prom  the  boycotting  of  children  and  ix)litical  opinion  it  is 
an  easy  transition  to  the  boycotting  of  literature.  1  quote  from 
tlie  Irish  Times  of  March  23rd,  1906 — quite  a  recent  date  :  — 

“A  strange  scene  was  witnessed  in  Sligo  last  night,  when  a  huge  number 
of  well-known  magazines  and  periodicals — mostly  the  JIarmsworth  publica¬ 
tions — including  the  Siindaij  Conipaniou,  Home  Chat,  World  and  His  Wife, 
Ansvers,  London  Maijazinc,  lioijs'  Friend,  Boys'  Herald,  and  a  number  of 
others,  were  publicly  burned  in  the  Sligo  Homan  Catholic  Cathedral  yard 
and  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  by  order  of  the  Missioners  at 
present  conducting  nightly  services  in  the  Cathedral.  It  seems  that  a  large 
inimber  of  these  periodicals  were  distributed  from  house  to  house,  as  speci¬ 
mens,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  one  of  the 
Jlissioncrs  referred  to  the  matter  in  the  Cathedral.  He  warned  the  people 
against  reading  this  literature,  and  said  it  was  not  right  for  Catholics  to 
read  Protestant  books.  He  then  commanded  them  to  bring  all  these  books, 
papers,  magazines,  ilte.,  to  the  chapel  yard  on  Wednesday  evening  to  l-e 
burned.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  people  turned  up  in  large  numbers, 
bearing  armfuls  of  the  condemned  literature,  and  they  made  a  bonfire  of 
largo  proportions." 

'The  natural  comment  in  lielfast  on  this  occuiTence  would  be 
“Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.”  It  looks  like  a  scene 
from  “Home  Rule  Rehearsed.”  Ulstermen  are  afraid  that  when 
the  ultramontane  power  is  consolidated  in  Dublin  the  principle 
of  the  Index  Expurgatorius  will  be  carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion.  Uho  new  school  of  Roman  Catholicism  believes  and 
teaches  that  the  Church  can  prohibit  the  perusal  of  any  book 
and  can  interdict  its  circulation  in  more  ways  than  one. 

We  now  come  to  that  most  important  subject,  the  position 
of  the  marriage  relation  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 
Rome  practically  declares  that  marriage  is  only  valid  if  solemnised 
according  to  her  doctrines;  that  a  civil  marriage  is  illegal  and 
its  issue  illegitimate,  and  that  consequently  a  law  which  authorises 
civil  marriages  has  no  force  to  bind  the  conscience.  This  doctrine 
strikes  at  the  root  of  civil  society,  and  its  residts  have  been 
very  recently  illustrated  in  the  heart  of  Ulster. 

The  facts  as  to  the  McCann  case  became  first  known  at  tin* 
cud  of  1910.  Briefly,  they  were  as  follows  ; — A  Roman  Catholic 
married  a  I’reshyterian  in  a  IVesbyterian  church  in  Antrim. 
After  ihe  marriage  the  pair  lived  hafipily  together  at  various 
places  for  some  tinu',  and  a  child  was  born.  Two  years  after 
the  marriage  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  visited  the 
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home,  told  them  that  they  were  not  married  at  all,  and  that 
the  children  of  the  marriage  were  illegitimate.  Then  came  a 
struggle,  the  priest  pressing  his  point  on  the  man,  who  in  his  turn 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  wife  to  be  remarried  in  a  Catholic 
Church.  She  steadily  refused,  and  then  the  husband  one  day 
in  her  absence  took  the  children  away  from  the  home  and  finally 
deserted  her.  In  spite  of  the  great  publicity  given  to  the  case, 
the  unfortunate  wife  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  her  children 
since. 

This  sad  story  is  the  result  of  the  Papal  Decree  dealing  with 
marriage  known  as  Ne  Temere  from  the  opening  words.  The 
Decree  begins  by  affirming  the  Council  of  Trent’s  decision  that 
contracts  of  marriage  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  priest  are 
null  and  void.  The  result  of  this  Papal  Decree  is  an  attempt  to 
supersede  the  law  of  the  land.  Since  1908  marriages  contracted 
by  Catholics  in  Protestant  churches  or  registry  offices  are  declared 
not  only  to  be  sinful,  but  invalid,  mere  empty  forms,  which 
do  not  make  the  parties  man  and  wife.  The  tragedy  of  Mrs. 
INIcCann  reveals  a  peril  to  all  Protestants  in  Ireland  of  the 
absolute  despotism  in  matrimonial  affairs  possessed  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  declared  that  marriage  vows  did  not  bind  a  husband 
because  he  was  married  only  according  to  British  law,  and 
assisted  him  to  desert  his  wife  and  rob  her  of  the  children  of 
the  marriage. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Decree  Ne  Temere  was  based  on 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  passed  in  a.d.  1563,  but 
which  for  345  years  the  Roman  Church  has  not  dared  to 
promulgate  in  countries  under  Protestant  rule. 

There  is  further  cause  for  anxiety  and  distrust  amongst  Irish 
Protestants  in  the  rise  to  political  power  and  influence  of  the 
organisation  known  as  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  This 
society  is  confined  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  comprises  755 
affiliated  divisions  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  wdth  a  membership, 
it  is  said,  of  77,000.  Mr.  Devlin,  M.P.,  is  the  president  of  the 
Order,  which  was  reorganised  in  1905  under  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  by  which  formerly 
it  had  been  proscribed  as  a  secret  society.  This  well-known  fact 
has  led  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  to  perpetuate  the  old  nick¬ 
name  of  “Molly  Maguires,”  by  which  it  was  known  in  America 
when  it  was  notorious  as  a  murder  society. 

“The  fundamental  object" — said  the  Corh  Free  Press  of  September  13th, 
1910,  Mr.  O’Brien’s  organ — “of  the  Hibernian  Society  is  to  give  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  its  own  members  first  and  Catholics  afterwards  as  against 
Protestants  on  all  occasions.  WTiether  it  is  a  question  of  customs,  office, 
public  contracts,  or  positions  in  public  Boards,  Molly  Maguires  are  pledged 
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nlwa^s  to  suppoit  a  Catholic  as  against  a  Protestant.  If  Protestants  are 
to  be  robbed  of  their  business,  if  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  public  con¬ 
tracts,  if  they  are  shut  out  of  every  oflBce  of  honour  or  emolument,  what 
is  this  but  extermination?  This  is  Molly  Maguireism  naked  and  un¬ 
ashamed,  and  all  the  strong  language  Mr.  Dillon  can  muster  will  not 
alter  the  fact.  The  domination  of  such  a  society  would  make  this  country 
a  hell.  ■  It  would  light  the  flames  of  civil  wars  in  our  midst  and  blight 
every  hope  of  its  future  prosperity.” 

The  claim  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  stand  above 
the  law  of  the  realm  had  no  greater  opponent,  curiously  enough, 
than  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  was 
probably  the  cause  of  his  ancient  popularity  in  Liberal  Ulster. 
In  his  pamphlet  on  Vaticanism,  he  declared  :  — 

“  that  it  was  impossible  to  Romanise  England  when  Rome  has  substituted 
for  the  proud  boast  of  semper  eadem  a  policy  of  violence  and  change  in 
faith;  when  she  has  refurbished  and  paraded  anew  every  rusty  tool  she 
was  fondly  thought  to  have  disused;  when  no  one  can  become  her  convert 
without  renouncing  his  moral  and  mental  freedom,  and  placing  his  civil 
loyalty  and  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another;  and  when  she  has  equally 
repudiated  modern  thought  and  ancient  history.” 

In  another  passage  he  described  the  Church  of  Eome  thus  as  a 

“  religious  society  which  delivers  volleys  of  spiritual  censures  in  order 
to  impede  the  performance  of  civil  duties,  does  all  for  mischief  that  is  in 
its  power  to  do,  and  brings  into  qnestion,  in  the  face  of  the  State,  its  title 
to  civil  protection.” 

Once  more  describing  the  working  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or¬ 
ganisation,  the  late  Premier  said  :  — 

”  VVe  see  before  us  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  the  priesthood,  and  the  people. 
The  priests  are  absolute  over  the  people,  the  bishops  over  both,  the  Pope 
over  all.  Each  inferior  may  appeal  against  his  superior;  but  he  appeals  to 
a  tribunal  which  is  irresponsible,  which  he  has  no  share,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  controlling,  and  which  during  all  the  long  centuries  of  its  existence,  but 
especially  during  the  latest  of  them,  has  had  for  its  cardinal  rule  this — 
that  all  its  judgments  should  be  given  in  the  sense  most  calculated  to  build 
up  priestly  power  as  against  the  people,  episcopal  power  as  against  the 
priests.  Papal  power  against  all  three.” 

These  outbursts  of  passionate  criticism  and  remonstrance  were 
occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  University  Bill 
of  1873,  a  rejection  obtained  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  over  Irish  members  of  Parliament.  They 
can  be  repeated  and  emphasised  to-day  with  tenfold  force  after 
the  history  of  the  past  twenty  years.  One  more  quotation  will 
suffice  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  old  armoury  :  — 

“  When  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  said  : — Of  that  system  as  a  system  I  must  say  that  its  influence 
is  adverse  to  freedom  in  the  State,  the  family,  and  the  individual;  that 
when  weak  it  is  too  often  crafty,  and  when  strong  tyrannical;  and  that 
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though  in  this  country  no  one  could  fairly  deny  to  its  professors  the  credit  of 
doing  what  they  think  is  for  the  glory  of  God,  they  exhibit  in  a  notable 
degree  the  vast  self-deluding  forces  which  make  sport  of  our  common  nature. 
The  great  instrument  to  which  they  look  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity 
seems  to  be  an  unmeasured  exaltation  of  the  clerical  class,  and  of  its 
power,  as  against  all  that  is  secular  and  lay — an  exaltation  not  less  un¬ 
healthy  for  that  order  itself  than  for  society  at  large.” 

In  this  conclusion  the  Ulster  Protestants  say  “ditto”  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  they  can  only  continue  to  wonder 
how  and  why  it  was  that  he  so  belied  his  old  beliefs  in  his 
latter  years. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  understand  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  colonists  in  Ulster  should  appreciate  this 
base  fact — the  existence  there  of  a  distinct  nation,  who  in  race 
and  religion  are  totally  different  from  the  Irish  in  the  three  other 
provinces.  There  is  thus  a  double  cleavage  which  cannot  be 
mended  or  ended.  In  1715  it  was  estimated  that  50,000  Scottish 
families  had  settled  in  Ulster  since  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Their  descendants  are  children  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  and 
they  have  earned  for  themselves  a  heritage  in  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  which  they  do  not  intend  to  lose  if  they  can  help  it. 
The  race  that  has  been  so  conspicuously  loyal  to  the  Empire 
and  has  helped  in  so  large  a  measure  to  build  it,  do  not  intend 
to  be  driven  out,  and  all  they  ask  is  the  protection  of  the  same 
Parliament  under  whose  rule  they  have  established  great  industries 
and  attracted  much  capital  to  develop  them.  The  granting  of 
Home  Rule  they  believe  would  be  the  death-knell  of  their  security 
and  the  precursor  of  an  era  of  disturbance  and  racial  and  religious 
contention,  possibly  civil  war.  They  have  avowed  their  fixed 
resolve  to  retain  unchanged  their  present  position  as  an  integral 
|)art  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  motto  is  nemo  me  impune 
lacessit. 
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Speeches  in  Parliament  are  far  too  long.  Yet  the  years  pass  and 
nothing  effective  is  done  to  shorten  them.  The  faint  hope.s 
formed  last  summer,  when  a  small  private  committee  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  circularised  their  fellows  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  curtailment  by  consent,  soon  died  away.  More  than 
two  hundred  responded  to  the  appeal,  but  the  rest  hung  back. 
Even  the  once-familiar  Shortening  of  Speeches  Bill  which  the 
late  Sir  Came  Basch  used  to  bring  forward,  whenever  he  had  luck 
in  the  ballot,  has  lapsed.  Members  tolerate  the  evil  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

There  have  been,  it  is  true,  certain  encouraging  signs  of  revolt. 
During  the  recent  debates  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home 
Pule  Bill  one  or  two  remarkable  incidents  took  place.  Mr. 
Price,  the  Badical  member  for  Central  Edinburgh,  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Speaker  to  the  fact  that  the  speeches  on  the  previous 
day  had  been  appallingly  long — they  had  averaged  nearly  an  hour 
each — and  asked  him  whether  something  might  not  be  done  to 
shorten  them.  The  Speaker,  of  course,  has  no  authority  what¬ 
ever  to  interfere.  As  long  as  a  member  is  not  irrelevant,  or  is 
not  indulging  in  obstructive  repetition,  the  Chair  cannot  call  upon 
him  to  resume  his  seat.  Against  mere  length  of  speech  the 
Speaker  and  the  House  are  jxiwerless.  But  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  i\[r.  Lowther  is  in  full  agreement  with  those  who  consider 
that  Parliament  is  suffering  from  unduly  long  speeches,  and  lie 
seemed  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  thought  the 
House  would  rather  listen  to  three  s[ieeches  of  twenty  minutes 
each  than  one  of  an  hour.  General  cheers  greeted  this  observa¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Speaker's  plain  hint  would  not  be 
disregarded. 

But  the  effect  was  absolutely  nil.  The  very  first  s^ieaker,  Mr. 
Shortt,  extended  a  quite  commonplace  speech  to  tlie  length  of  fifty- 
live  minutes,  and  Sir  Bobert  Finlay,  who  followed  him,  mono- 
|iolised  a  solid  hour  and  thirteen  minutes.  Nor  was  any  marked 
improvement  noticeable  during  the  subsequent  days.  Then  a 
second  and  still  more  noteworthy  incident  took  place.  iMr. 
^Faurice  Healy,  resuming  an  unfinished  speech  of  thirty-four 
minutes,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  adjournment  the 
night  before,  prolonged  it  on  the  following  day  lo  an  hour  and  a 
half.  He  was  dealing  with  the  financial  relations  between  Ireland 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  a  subject  on  which  he  is  an  acknow- 
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ledged  expert.  But  his  knowledge  is  not  combined  with  the 
faculty  of  imparting  it  agreeably  to  his  listeners,  and  he  plainly 
wearied  the  House  wTiich  was  waiting  to  hear  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
So  Captain  Murray,  the  brother  of  the  Liberal  Chief  Whip,  got  up 
and  asked  the  Speaker  whether  the  House  had  not  indicated  its 
desire  that  speeches  should  be  short.  There  was  a  general  gasp 
of  astonishment.  The  personal  rudeness  of  the  interruption  was 
undeniable.  It  was  like  telling  a  man  to  his  face  that  he  was  a 
bore,  and  there  were  cries  of  “Oh  !  ”  from  the  very  members  who 
a  moment  before  had  been  wishing  “the  long  unhappy  dream 
would  end.”  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who  is  opposed  to  every  project 
for  curtailing  speech,  asked  indignantly  what  right  Captain 
Murray  had  to  interfere.  Of  course,  he  had  none,  and  the 
Speaker,  exercising  his  usual  wise  discretion,  ignored  both  inter¬ 
rupters  and  simply  called  on  Mr.  Healy  to  resume. 

"Yet  a  third  incident  followed.  Sir  Joseph  Larmor,  one  of  the 
members  for  Cambridge  University,  was  nearing  the  end  of  a 
maiden  address  of  rather  more  than  usual  length,  when  Mr. 
(rinnell  rudely  rose  and  asked  the  Speaker  whether  the  speech 
was  relevant  to  the  debate.  Again  the  Speaker  took  no  notice, 
but  the  broad  hint  was  enough  to  secure  a  speedy  conclusion.  It  is 
impossible  to  justify  unmannerly  interruptions,  but  such  incidents 
point  clearly  to  a  growing  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons 
among  certain  members  that  they  will  not  suffer  in  silence  under 
tlie  tyranny  of  excessive  length  of  speech. 

The  Chamber  itself  is  suffering.  What  is  the  cause,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  the  general  air  of  lassitude  that  pervades  it,  and  the 
exiguous  attendance  at  debate?  It  is  not  that  members  are 
absent  from  the  House.  Once  the  division  bells  are  set  ringing 
they  spring  into  view  from  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  The 
Whips  secure  their  presence  on  the  premises,  but  nothing  will 
make  them  sit  continuously  in  the  Chamber.  During  a  recent 
discussion  on  the  Naval  Estimates  there  was  a  period  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  when  not  a  single  member  was  present  on  the  Minis¬ 
terial  side  below  the  gangway,  either  on  the  Radical  or  the 
Labour  benches.  Then  a  Liberal  lawyer,  back  from  the  Courts, 
lounged  in,  surveyed  the  scene,  and  dropped  into  one  of  the 
loose  boxes  by  the  bar.  It  is  true  that  the  attendance  was 
rather  better  above  the  gangway.  But  not  much.  Four  faithful 
Liberals  sat  behind  the  Treasury  Bench  and  three  Ministers  dozed 
upon  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  are  of 
attraction  only  to  Service  members  and  to  anti-militarists.  But 
whatever  the  subject  of  debate  may  be,  the  attendance  during 
the  flatter  hours  is  grotesquely  small,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
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those  who  wish  to  fire  off  a  speech,  reinforced  by  a  few  unselfish 
souls  who  rarely  speak  themselves  but  are  always  ready  to  make 
and  keep  a  House  for  others.  Other  reasons,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  falling  off  “in  average  attendance,”  as  they  say  in 
the  school  reports,  such  as  the  unreality  of  so  many  of  the 
debates  and  the  knowledge  that  the  result  of  the  division  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  But  that  the  dreariness  of  the  speaking  is 
also  an  important  factor  cannot  be  contested.  When  members 
read  on  the  indicators  the  names  of  A  or  B  or  C  they  cling  the 
closer  to  their  comfortable  seats.  Politicians  shrink  from 
enduring  the  boredom  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  inflict. 

Many  half-hearted  attempts  at  reform  have  been  made.  As 
far  back  as  1833,  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  member  for  Sheffield, 
proposed  that  members  should  enter  their  names  on  a  list  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Speaker,  stating  what  time  each  proposed  to 
occupy  with  his  speech,  if  he  were  called  upon.  In  1849,  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  proposed  that  no  one  should  speak  for  more  than 
an  hour.  He  had  originally  intended  to  fix  the  limit  at  forty 
minutes.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  supported  his  resolution, 
which  was  only  defeated  by  thirty-four.  In  1880,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  spoke  sympathetically  of  the  movement,  but  declined  active 
help.  Then  Mr.  Farmer  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  championed  the 
good  cause,  and  after  him  Major. Easch,  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale, 
and  Sir  John  Eees.  The  last-named  has  just  returned  to  the 
House  after  a  period  of  absence.  The  others  are  gone. 

Is  the  evil  growing  worse?  The  answer  is  Yes  and  No. 
Grateful  acknowledgment  must  be  made  of  a  welcome  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Front  Benches.  The  amazingly  long  speeches  which 
British  statesmen  used  to  affect  are  now  almost  unknown.  In 
1787  Sheridan  spoke  on  the  Begum  case  for  five  hours  and  forty 
minutes,  and  though  Pitt  declared  that  the  speech  “surpassed 
all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  and  modern  times  ”  it  would  be  im- 
f)ossible  now.  Palmerston  spoke  on  the  Don  Pacifico  incident 
for  four  and  a  half  hours,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pic¬ 
turesque  exaggeration,  “from  the  dusk  of  one  day  to  the  dawn 
of  the  next.”  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  spoke  for  three  and  a  half 
hours  in  introducing  the  first  Home  Pule  Bill.  The  most  recent 
instances  of  speeches  on  this  scale  of  magnitude  are  a  three  hours’ 
speech  from  Lord  Haldane  in  introducing  the  Army  Estimates, 
and  the  speech  wdth  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  introduced  “the 
People’s  Budget”  in  1909.  The  former  made  no  pretence  of 
oratory  of  any  sort  or  kind.  The  speech  was  like  a  gigantic  reel 
of  paper  evenly  unw-inding  itself  to  the  end,  save  that  the  reel 
grew  no  smaller.  Nor  did  it  appear  to  cost  the  voluble  and 
unwearied  orator  the  slightest  effort.  Mr.  Tjloyd  George,  on  the 
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other  hand,  collapsed  midway  under  the  strain,  and  would  have 
broken  down  completely  had  not  the  sitting  been  adjourned  for 
a  time  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  voice. 

No  one,  of  course,  thinks  of  objecting  to  a  long  speech  on  a 
great  and  special  occasion,  when  the  subject-matter  demands  such 
fullness  of  treatment  and  the  orator  pays  his  auditors  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  adequate  preparation.  Lord  Curzon,  for  example,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  occupied  two  hours  in  his  indictment  of  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  Government.  But  it  was  a  highly  finished  and 
polished  performance,  with  no  ragged  edges  and  no  loose,  flapj)ing 
ends ;  and  it  abounded  in  passages  of  noble  eloquence  which  were 
carried  off  and  intensified  by  the  dramatic  action  and  varied 
intonations  of  the  speaker.  A  real  orator  is  a  law  unto  himself. 
A  set  speech  from  Lord  Curzon,  and  slill  more  an  oration  from 
fjord  Rosebery,  is  a  delightful  and  artistic  performance.  But 
not  even  these  graceful  performers  would  dream  of  emulating  in 
length  the  endless  orations  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  who 
set  so  dangerous  a  precedent  and  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
tradition  of  long  speeches,  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  life.  A  passage  in  Coninfishy  illustrates  this  ]K)int. 
When  the  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Rigby  addressed  the  electors  of 
Darlford  on  nomination  day,  he  is  represented  by  Disraeli  as 
having  “inflicted  a  speech  of  more  than  tw^o  hours’  duration  on 
the  electors,  who  bore  it  very  kindly,  as  the  mob  likes,  above  all 
things,  that  the  ceremonies  of  nomination  day  shall  not  be  cut 
short.”  The  tradition,  in  fact,  was  that  length  and  eloquence 
were  inseparable — a  most  pestilent  doctrine. 

Two-hours’  speeches  are  rare  to-day.  They  were  coniinr)n 
throughout  the  Victorian  era.  “Shall  I  be  short  and  concise?” 
iNFr.  Gladstone  once  whispered  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  before  rising 
to  speak.  “No,”  was  the  answer,  “be  long  and  diff\ise  ” ! 
Lowe’s  magnificent  series  of  speeches  against  Reform  were  two- 
honrs'  efforts;  indeed,  it  was  a  recognised  rule  that  Front  Tk'uch 
men  should  take  at  least  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  whenever 
they  rose  to  speak.  ^Fr.  Balfour  alluded  to  this  custom  when, 
speaking  in  1900  on  a  proposal  to  shorten  speeches,  he  said  :  — 

“  Wc  all  admit  that  a  great  many  speeches  delivered  in  this  House  are 
too  long.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency,  I  believe,  in  recent  times 
has  been  to  diminish  their  length.  When  I  came  into  the  House.  1 
remember  the  Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  thought 
they  were  not  earning  their  salaries,  or  their  prospective  salarit's,  if  they 
did  not  conclude  long  debates  by  speeches  lasting  for  an  hf)ur  and  a  half  or 
longer.  ...  It  is  true  that  wc  sometimes  wish  to  have  s|)eecbcs  cut  down 
by  a  quarter  or  a  half,  or  sometimes  even  by  two-thirds,  but,  excluding 
speeches  delivered  not  to  further  debate  but  to  occui)y  time,  I  do  not 
think  that  genuine  speeches  made  for  the  elucidation  of  a  subject  are 
nearly  as  long  as  they  used  to  be  when  I  came  into  the  House." 
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Moreover,  not  only  were  the  speeches  from  the  Front  Benches 
longer,  but,  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  once  pointed  out 
on  a  similar  occasion,  he  remembered  when  it  w’as  “not  thought 
decent  for  any  considerable  Government  measure  to  occupy  less 
than  five  nights’  discussion.” 

It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ruling  theory 
of  Parliament  was  diftereut  in  those  days.  Now  Parliament 
is  looked  upon  as  a  machine  for  turning  out  legislation.  The 
democracy  is  always  clamouring,  or  is  always  supposed  to  be 
clamouring,  for  legislation.  It  is  said  to  expect  a  regular  output 
of  Acts.  So  the  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  to 
prescribe  for  the  ills  of  society,  there  is  a  growing  impatience  of 
talk  and  a  call  for  a  quicker  dispatch  of  business.  But  in  the 
Victorian  days  the  accepted  theory  was  that  the  less  the  State 
interfered  the  better.  The  intrusion  of  Parliament  W'as  very 
jealously  regarded,  and  its  function  was  rather  to  look  after  the 
administration  of  the  various  departments,  to  check  expenditure, 
to  prevent  scandals,  and  to  discuss,  elucidate  and  explore  by 
patient  debate  the  questions  of  the  hour. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  speaking  in  a  reminiscent  vein  ten  years 
ago  on  a  closure  I’esolution,  quoted  for  this  earlier  tlieory  of 
l^arliament  the  great  authority  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  was  address¬ 
ing,  be  it  observed,  the  1900  Parliament,  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  the  last  of  the  old  rerjime.  Deferring  to  what  he  called 
the  grow'ing  intolerance  of  debate  and  discussion  in  the  House, 
he  said  ;  — 

“I  believe  tliat  is  founded  upon  a  complete  misconce))tion  of  the  function 
of  Parliament.  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Disraeli  speak  on  this  subject  in 
private.  He  said  :  ‘  I  wonder  whether  those  gentlemen  know  what  the 
etymological  derivation  of  the  word  Parliament  is.  Parliament  means  a 
body  that  talks  and  discusses.  It  is  not  a  mere  voting  machine.’  Those 
who  remember  ^Ir.  Disraeli  will  recollect  his  attitude  in  this  House  as  the 
most  patient  of  listeners.  He  said  to  me,  ‘  I  have  never  understood  any 
subject  really  until  I  have  heard  it  well  debated  in  Parliament,’  not  by- 
ten  minutes’  speaking.  We  are  asked  ‘  Why  do  not  you  conduct  yourselves 
like  business  men?  Why  do  you  not  behave  as  if  you  were  a  meeting 
of  shareholders  or  a  business  meeting?  ’  We  do  not  because  we  are  not 
a  meeting  of  shareholders,  because  we  are  not  a  vestry  meeting,  but  because 
we  are  the  great  Parliament  of  England,  and  really  these  untenable  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  way  in  which  Parliament  ought  to  conduct  its  business 
ni.ake  me  almost  despair  of  the  House  of  rommons  managing  to  appreciate 
tlie  duties  it  has  to  perform.  I  remember  Mr.  Disraeli  also  saying,  ‘  I  have 
very  often  learned  more  from  a  bore  wlio  understood  his  subject  than  from 
the  most  brilliant  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.’  So  T  venture  to 
suggest  to  the  honourable  and  gallant  member  opposite  (^lajor  Rasch), 
who  has  his  ten  minutes’  speecli  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  discuss  great  subjects  and  to  educate  the  country  upon  those  subjects, 
and  that  as  a  man  like  Mr.  Disraeli  was  educated  by  those  debates,  so 
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jieople  who  have  not  his  intellect  or  «eiiiiis  may  derive  great  advantage 
from  the  proper  discussion  of  subjects  in  this  House.” 

That  was  admirably  put,  but  then,  of  course.  Sir  William  Har- 
court  himself  belonged  to  the  old  order  which,  even  when  he 
spoke,  had  almost  passed  away.  With  him  the  oratory  of  the 
early  and  middle  Victorian  era  was  a  personal  memory.  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  John  Eussell,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  Kobert  Lowe,  had  been  well  known  to  him.  He  was 
one  of  their  school.  That  school  to-day  is  dead,  and  Mr.  Chaplin 
alone  survives  to  display  to  the  present  generation  something  of 
the  oratorical  manner  of  the  old.  He  is,  as  Mr.  Asquith  once  said, 
the  last  of  the  Old  Guard.  His  style  is  rotund  and  reverberant, 
dealing  hot  wdth  sharp  points  of  argument,  but  with  vast  circles 
and  illimitable  arcs  of  thought. 

The  rotund  style  is  gone,  and  to  it  has  succeeded  the  ideal  of 
plain  speech.  At  its  best — and  it  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  oratory 
of  the  Prime  Minister — it  is  a  wonderfully  efficient  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  thought.  It  is  crystal  clear.  It  is  dignified  in 
form  and  weighty  in  matter.  The  words  of  Cicero  apply  to  it  : 
“  Sententiis  sapientihus  gravidisque  verbis  ornata  oratio  et 
polita.”  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  sententious  speaker  in  the  best  sense ; 
no  one  is  more  lucid — the  last  epithet  one  would  have  applied  to 
Mr.  Gladstone — no  public  speaker  of  to-day  possesses  to  the  same 
degree  his  remarkable  gift  of  concinnity  of  phrase.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Asquith  is  never  long.  He  introduced  his  complicated  Home 
Pule  Bill  in  a  two-hours’  speech,  in  which  he  explained  prac¬ 
tically  every  principle  and  nearly  every  important  detail  of  the 
measure.  Usually,  on  set  occasions,  he  speaks  for  about  an  hour. 
But  it  does  not  seem  an  hour.  The  minutes  fly  as  the  well 
modulated  voice  rises  and  falls  and  bears  its  cogent  message  to 
the  ear. 

But  though  in  the  days  gone  by  a  few  orators  spoke  at  por¬ 
tentous  length,  this  was  balanced  by  the  happy  circumstance  that 
a  large  proportion  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  of 
the  silent  order.  They  never  thought  of  speaking,  because  they 
knew  they  could  not.  Nowadays  every  member  has  to  make  a 
certain  number  of  speeches  in  order  to  enter  Parliament  at  all. 
They  may  be  unutterably  bad,  but  they  have  to  be  uttered.  In 
the  old  days  that  was  by  no  means  so  necessary.  So  little  was  the 
art  of  public  speaking  cultivated  that  even  Bishop  Watson,  of 
Llandaff,  excused  his  non-attendance  at  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  speak  impromptu.  Those  were  the 
days  when  to  preach,  instead  of  reading,  a  sermon  laid  a  clergy¬ 
man  open  to  the  charge  of  “enthusiasm.”  Hence  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  debates 
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were  rarely  adjourned.  A  subject  was  finished  at  a  sitting,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  if  many  members  had  desired  to 
speak  in  a  House  where  the  rules  gave  no  power  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  closure  discussion.  In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Buckingham’s 
motion  in  1833,  Mr.  Wynn,  then  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  House,  said  that  when  he  first  came  into  Parliament  debates 
were  “seldom  or  never  adjourned,”  and  he  recalled  how  when, 
in  1795,  a  debate  “relative  to  the  abatement  of  an  impeachment  ” 
was  adjourned  three  times,  this  course  was  spoken  of  as  “unpre¬ 
cedented.” 

The  general  idea,  therefore,  that  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  old  days  w'as  a  place  of  limitless  talk  is  an  absolute  delusion. 
If  there  were  a  few  who  sang  as  though  their  song  would  have 
no  ending,  the  great  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  never  spoke  at 
all.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  House  met 
at  7  a.m.,  began  business  at  8,  and  took  no  new  business  after 
12.  In  1647  an  order  was  passed  that  the  House  should  rise  at 
noon.  The  first  time  candles  were  ever  lit  in  the  House  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fateful  day  when  King  Charles  turned  the 
Speaker  out  of  the  Chair  and  presided  himself.  It  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  practice  of  long 
orations  began  to  be  established.  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  used  to 
send  nightly  reports  of  what  took  place  during  the  sitting  to  his 
patron,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when  the  latter  was  Prime 
Minister.  One  of  them  reads  as  follows  :  “Charles  Yorke  spoke 
for  two  hours  and  laboured  it  too  much.  Mr.  Pitt  is  now  answer¬ 
ing  him,  and  does  it  coolly  and  finely.  God  knows  when  w'e 
shall  be  up  !  Certainly  not  these  many  hours.”  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  note  of  boredom. 

The  great  trouble  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  not  that 
the  big  men  speak  too  often  or  too  long,  and  not  that  there  are 
too  many  speakers  from  the  back  benches.  It  is  that  the  men 
who  ought  to  be  content  with  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  take  half  an  hour,  and  those  who  are  tolerable  for  twenty 
minutes  insist  on  forty.  That  is  the  curse  of  debate — the  intoler¬ 
able  vanity  of  the  second  or  third  class  man.  He  is  fluent 
enough,  and  no  doubt  fluidity  is  preferable  to  viscosity.  There  are 
scores  of  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  can  talk  at  length 
without  distress.  But  there  are  not  scores  of  men  who,  in  Dr. 
Johnson’s  phrase,  can  “add  something  to  the  conversation  ”  after  a 
subject  has  already  been  w’ell  thrashed  out.  The  tragic  side  for  the 
listener  is  that  so  many  members  will  take  nothing  for  granted. 
They  are  under  the  impression  that  they  must  deal  with  their  sub¬ 
jects  exhaustively.  They  would  be  infinitely  more  effective  if  they 
would  confine  themselves  to  a  few  points.  George  III.  loved 
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sermons,  but  he  loved  them  short.  His  highest  term  of  praise 
to  a  Court  chaplain  or  a  Bishop  was,  “A  short  good  sermon!  ” 
The  speech  of  the  ordinary  member  of  Parliament  ought  to  be 
framed  on  the  same  lines.  Debates  are  never  so  effective  as  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  a  string  of  members  are  putting  pressure 
on  a  Minister  by  means  of  brisk  little  speeches  of  ten  minutes’ 
duration.  The  fusillade  is  usually  found  irresistible,  and  the 
Minister  is  driven  to  concession. 

But,  alas!  the  tendency  for  the  speeches  of  private  members  is 
to  lengthen.  Sir  John  Bees,  in  1908,  subjected  to  analysis  the 
debate  on  the  Second  Beading  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  that  year 
and  found  that  thirty-five  speeches  occupied  twenty-four  and  a 
half  hours.  That  gives  an  average  of  forty-two  minutes  each. 
One  speech  was  of  one  and  three-quarter  hours’  duration,  and  one 
of  one  and  a  half  hours  ;  hve  were  of  one  and  a  quarter  hours,  and 
six  were  of  one  houi',  while  five  members  found  themselves  able 
to  say  what  they  had  to  say  in  half  an  hour  and  seven  were 
content  to  take  a  quarter.  Such  figures  are  typical,  and  in  no 
way  out  of  the  common.  An  ordinary  Second  Beading  debate 
is  bound  to  produce  two  or  three  long  speeches,  but  considering 
the  large  number  of  members  who  are  thoroughly  competent  to 
speak  on  any  question  of  universal  interest,  such  as  licensing,  it 
seems  a  scandal  that  thirteen  members  should  deliberately 
monopolise  an  hour  or  more  of  the  limited  time,  when  they  know 
there  will  be  abundant  opportunities  of  speaking  in  detail  during 
Committee.  But  loquacity  has  neither  conscience  nor  compunc¬ 
tion.  Occupet  extremum  scabies  is  the  motto  of  those  who 
earliest  catch  the  S|)eaker’s  eye. 

Illustrations  may  be  draw  n  from  more  recent  occasions.  Take 
an  unusually  favourable  day  in  the  Home  Buie  second-reading 
debate.  Here  is  the  list  of  the  speakers  and  their  time-table  :  — 
Mr.  Balfour,  3.58. 

Sir  E.  Grey,  5.0. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford,  5.59. 

Mr.  Swift  McNeill,  6.45. 

Sir  J.  Lonsdale,  7.6. 

Mr.  Munro-Ferguson ,  7.15. 

'  iMr.  Mackinder,  8.0. 

^fr.  G.  Greenwood.  8. '25. 

Mr.  T).  Sheehan,  9.1 1. 

^fr.  Hugh  Barrie,  9.31. 

Mr.  Agar-Bobartes,  9.56. 

Mr.  S.  Gwynn,  10.21  to  11. 

That  is  to  say,  twelve  speeches  in  seven  hours.  But  some  were 
of  exceptional  and  studied  brevity,  and  made  no  attempt  at  cover- 
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ing  the  ground  in  the  fashion  of  Mr.  G.  Greenwood,  who  merci¬ 
lessly  read  long  extracts  from  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
On  one  of  the  short  days  of  the  debate,  lasting  from  4  p.m.  to 
8.15,  there  were  only  five  speakers,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Birrell, 
Sir  Joseph  Larmor,  Mr.  MacVeagh,  and  Mr.  Atherley  Jones — an 
average  of  fifty-one  minutes  each.  On  another  short  day  there 
were  only  six  speakers.  The  next  day  Mr.  J.  H.  Campbell,  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs,  Mr.  Butcher,  Mr.  Devlin,  and  Mr.  Mitchell- 
Thompson,  speaking  in  succession,  held  the  floor  from  3.50  to 
8.50,  an  average  of  exactly  an  hour  each,  the  Attorney -General 
not  being  able  to  make  his  points  in  less  than  eighty-tw'o  minutes. 
So,  too,  in  the  debate  on  the  Welsh  Church  Bill  the  first  six 
speakers  one  day  occupied  from  3.48  to  9.5,  an  average  of  fift^- 
three  minutes.  Surely,  such  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  set  debates  that  this  confirmed  habit  of  long 
si>eaking  shows  itself.  It  is  quite  usual  for  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  a  private  Bill  to  take  about  forty  minutes  each.  That 
means  that  an  hour  and  a  half  is  gone  out  of  a  short  sitting  before 
the  other  side  gets  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word,  and  the 
listeners  are  weary  before  the  real  clash  of  ideas  has  begun.  It  is 
very  much  the  same  with  private  motions.  Even  though  less  than 
three  hours  may  be  available  for  the  entire  discussion,  the  mover 
will  still  insist  on  his  full  forty  or  fifty  minutes  :  while  his  seconder, 
who  deems  himself  just  as  much  entitled  as  his  friend  to  air  his 
views  at  length,  is  rarely  more  considerate.  Not  long  ago  there 
was  a  motion  on  Syndicalism  which  might  have  been  most  useful 
in  enlightening  the  house  on  that  much  talked  of  but  little  under¬ 
stood  movement.  But  after  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  Mr.  Hewins,  and 
one  or  two  others  had  said  their  say,  time  was  up.  Mr.  Jowett 
took  fifty-five  minutes  in  introducing  a  motion  condemning  the 
Poor  Ijaw  administration  of  Mr.  John  Burns.  Every  single 
point  he  made  might  have  been  made  three  times  over  in  half 
the  time. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  boasted  last  year  that  the  Ijabour 
party  did  not  believe  in  long  speeches.  But  whether  they  believe 
in  them  or  not,  they  perpetrate  them,  and  some  of  their  most 
frequent  speakers  are  the  most  conspicuous  offenders.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Jowett,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  are  all  guilty  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Crooks,  Mr.  Ijansbnry,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  John  Ward,  and  Mr. 
Brace  can  pot  their  case  briskly  and  succinctly,  while  their  leader 
has  scarcely  his  superior  in  the  House  for  incisiveness  of  utter¬ 
ance  and  careful  avoidance  of  anything  like  repetition  either  of 
phrase  or  thought.  Indeed,  as  a  close  debater,  Mr.  Ram.say 
Macdonald  stands  in  the  very  first  flight  of  Parliamentarians. 
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No  party  is  exempt  from  long-winded  speakers.  They  include 
several  eminent  barristers,  who  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
salutary  advice  of  the  poet,  Ramos  coni'pesce  fluentes.  Their 
foible  is  to  toil  hard  at  the  obvious.  Not  content  with  proving 
a  proposition  in  one  way,  they  must  prove  it  in  six.  They  are 
too  anxious  that  the  House  shall  not  be  deceived,  shall  not  be 
misinformed  in  any  single  detail.  They  want  not  merely  to  run 
their  enemy  through,  but  to  pin  him  to  the  plaster  of  the  wall 
behind.  They  insist  on  having  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
something  over  and  above  the  truth.  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  the 
other  day  complained  at  a  public  dinner  that  the  Press  “  sterilised 
his  jokes  ”  in  the  act  of  reporting  them.  From  that  we  suspect  that 
his  speeches  have  been  cut  down.  Such  is  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  labour  which  the  reporters  take  in  bracing  up  his  loosish 
sentences  and  helping  them  over  their  stile.  To  be  frank,  the 
lawyers  in  the  House  indulge  too  much  their  copia  fandi.  From 
Sir  Alfred  Cripps  and  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  to  the  least  distin¬ 
guished  of  their  colleagues  at  the  Bar  and  at  Westminster — length 
is  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  them  all.  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
has  the  rarest  of  all  gifts  in  a  lawyer — moral  earnestness — but  he, 
too,  grows  longer.  When  Mr.  Cave  speaks.  Persuasion  is  in  the 
Chamber,  but  not  all  the  Graces  bear  her  company.  An  orator, 
according  to  the  Roman  critic,  should  possess  three  qualities,  the 
power  to  instruct,  the  power  to  move,  the  power  to  charm.  The 
lawyer  members  in  the  House  of  Commons — we  are  not  speaking 
of  the  Front  Bench  men — may  have  their  full  share  of  the  faculty 
of  instruction,  but  assuredly  they  do  not  charm,  and  few  make  the 
slightest  appeal  to  the  emotions,  though  Mr.  Tim  Healy  is  a 
master  in  the  art  of  lashing  sarcasm.  And  nearly  all  are  as 
long  as  Oxford  Street. 

If  these  professional  speakers  trespass  too  far  on  the  patience 
of  the  listener,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  trespassing  amateurs? 
The  late  Sir  James  Fergusson,  speaking  in  1897,  said  that  in  the 
’sixties  “rude  interruptions”  were  frequent,  when  prosy  speakers 
presumed  too  far.  Even  now  occasional  interruptions  occur 
which  would  bring  to  the  dead  stop  of  utter  confusion  any  but  the 
most  hardened  of  political  bores.  But  these  demonstrations  are 
usually  reserved  for  those  who  are  themselves  given  to  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  impatience.  A  polite  and  courteous  bore  may  plod  his 
way  right  through  to  the  end  of  his  discourse  and  not  a  sound  save 
the  hum  of  conversation  reach  his  ear.  There  is,  for  example,  one 
highly  respected  member,  tall  and  of  grave  deportment,  who 
sometimes  intervenes  when  a  subject  has  been  w’ell  thrashed  out  in 
Committee,  and  the  last  fresh  idea  upon  it  has  long  been  spoken. 
He  will  then  rise  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Minister  in  charge, 
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slowly,  deliberately,  weighing  every  syllable  in  the  balance.  The 
eyes  close ;  the  left  hand  is  placed  flat  and  motionless  across  the 
centre  of  the  waistcoat.  Then  the  right  hand  solemnly  pats  its 
torpid  fellow  at  every  comma  and  semi-colon,  and  as  the  lugu¬ 
brious  oration  proceeds  the  voice  grows  more  lachrymose  and 
the  argument  more  repetitive.  Yet  the  empty  House  listens  with 
perfect  politeness.  Another  most  indefatigable  and  industrious 
member  has  made  local  rating  his  hobby,  and  tracks  to  their  start 
the  more  devious  byways  whereon  the  shy  officials  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  may  sometimes  be  surprised.  He  knows  every 
disease  that  the  flesh  of  swine  is  heir  to,  and  can  tell  you  all 
that  mortal  knows  of  the  troubles  of  the  bee.  Yet  he  speaks  as 
though  never  a  drop  of  honey  had  passed  his  lips  and  never  a 
green  thought  had  occurred  in  the  green  shade. 

Mr.  Balfour,  rising  once  to  reply  to  an  unusually  tedious  speech 
from  a  self-complacent  Minister,  charged  him  with  having  spoken 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  Minister  jumped  up  indig¬ 
nantly  to  protest  that  he  had  not  occupied  more  than  half  an  hour. 
“Well,”  w-as  Mr.  Balfour’s  suave  reply,  “it  seemed  longer.”  And 
so  when  certain  University  members — blameless,  as  they  shall  be 

nameless — are  speaking ;  or  Sir  F - B - is  teasing  Time  on 

a  Supplementary  Estimate ;  or  Lord  W - n  is  wrestling  first  to 

catch  an  elusive  idea  and  then  to  express  it ;  or  Lord  W - r  is 

practising  a  paternal  flight ;  or  Mr.  E - H - is  babbling  his 

sunny  vagaries  on  Tariff  Eeform ;  or  Mr.  P - C - is  saving 

the  Empire ;  or  the  Scotch  Radicals  with  the  proud  military 

names  are  moaning  at  the  cost  of  war;  or  Mr.  J - W - is 

putting  his  aged  hobby-horse  through  its  weary  paces;  or  the 
Knight  of  Salford  explains  a  previous  explanation ;  or  the  most 
melancholy  member  of  the  whole  Assembly — and  he  an  Irishman 
— is  singing  the  dirges  of  the  Celtic  captivity ;  in  all  such  cases 
Mr.  Balfour’s  happy  phrase  recurs  to  the  mind,  and  be  the 
number  of  minutes  on  the  dial  what  it  may,  “it  seems  longer.” 

The  chief  cause  of  boredom  is  the  flood  of  unimaginative 
speech,  the  deadly  smoothness  of  the  level  tide  as  it  slides  on  to 
oblivion.  There  are  few  touches  of  fancy.  There  is  not  even 
good  honest  bombast  to  excite  ridicule.  There  are  no  similes,  no 
metaphors,  no  tropes.  The  ornamental  is  tabooed  as  an  affecta¬ 
tion.  Quotations  are  practically  restricted  to  passages  dug  out 
of  old  speeches  for  the  purpose  of  scoring  a  party  point.  Not 
Horace  but  Hansard  ! 

What  is  the  remedy?  There  is  a  movement  now'  on  foot  to 
secure  an  amendment  in  the  Standing  Orders,  whereby  members 
desiring  to  speak  w'ould  send  in  their  names  to  the  Speaker  and 
specify  the  length  of  time  thev  proposed  to  ooenpy.  This  is  a 
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revival  of  Mr.  Buckingham’s  idea  in  1833,  with  the  important 
addition  that  the  Speaker,  in  calling  upon  a  member,  would  state 
the  time  that  he  had  specified.  If  he  exceeded  it,  the  House 
could  express  its  pleasure  or  displeasure  in  the  usual  way.  This 
has  the  merit  of  making  as  little  change  as  possible  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  House,  and  it  would  place  a  very  useful,  if  rather 
invidious,  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker.  It  is  certainly 
a  plan  that  might  well  be  given  a  trial. 

Others  have  proposed  to  fix  specified  time-limits.  If  this 
method  of  curtailment  were  adopted,  a  generous  tolerance  should 
dictate  the  time-table,  at  any  rate  at  the  start.  We  would  place 
no  limit  on  Ministers  when  they  are  introducing  new  Bills  or 
defending  the  administration  of  their  departments.  But  on  all 
other  occasions  an  hour  should  be  the  maximum  alike  for  them 
and  for  members  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  On  all  others 
a  limit  of  half  an  hour  might  well  be  imposed,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  the  allow^ance  should  be  capable  of  extension  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  House.  Obviously,  there  are  occasions  when,  say,  the 
Leaders  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  or  the  Labour  party,  or,  indeed, 
any  private  member,  might  fairly  expect  to  be  heard  at  greater 
length.  In  Committee  the  privilege  of  second  speech  might  well 
be  severely  restricted. 

These  are  very  gentle  remedies,  and  it  may  be  objected  that  by 
setting  a  maximum  there  is  a  danger  of  making  that  maximum 
a  minimum,  and  encouraging  the  indifferent  speaker,  who  other¬ 
wise  would  be  content  with  twenty  minutes,  to  take  his  full  half- 
hour.  But  it  is  not  the  stumbling  and  halting  speakers  who 
cause  the  evil  w'hich  it  is  desired  to  abate.  It  is  the  too  fluent 
orator  with  too  many  words  and  too  few  ideas.  Any  time¬ 
limit  must  be  arbitrary.  That  is  agreed.  But  if  time-limits 
have  been  set  to  the  duration  of  debates,  it  is  only  logical  that 
they  should  be  set  to  the  duration  of  speeches.  Any  change 
which  would  rob  Parliament  of  its  old  character  of  the  “grand 
inquest  of  the  nation  ’’  is  to  be  deprecated.  But  Parliamentary 
boredom  means  Parliamentary  decay,  and  long  speaking  is  a  most 
insidious  disease.  The  pages  of  Hansard  tell  their  own  mournful 
tale ;  yet  even  the  dullest  speeches  there  embalmed  have  a  decent 
dignity  in  their  sepulture,  which  they  too  often  lacked  in  the 
p'-olonged  labours  of  their  birth. 

Auditor  Tantum. 
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A  WAR  postponed  is  often  a  war  prevented,  therefore  the  new 
chapter  in  Anglo-German  relations  inaugurated  by  the  mission  of 
Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  to  London  may  lead  both 
nations  to  discover  how  to  live  alongside  one  another  in  peace. 
The  present  writer  is  a  warm  admirer  of  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  which  Germany  is  distinguished  in  Europe,  and  unlike 
most  of  the  patriots  who  warn  their  countrymen  of  the  German 
peril,  he  would  regard  the  downfall  of  the  German  Army  and 
Empire  as  a  great  misfortune  to  Europe  and  to  the  British  people. 
If  the  German  Empire  is  once  again  broken  up  into  small  States, 
the  result  to  England  will  be  the  removal  of  the  rival  whose 
concurrence  at  present  saves  her  from  utter  lethargy  and 
decadence,  and  the  substitution  after  an  interval  of  years,  during 
which  English  power  would  steadily  decrease,  of  a  new  rival  on 
the  western  shores  of  Europe.  That  rival  might  be  France 
once  again,  or  it  might  be  some  new  military  and  naval  Power 
whose  capital  is  not  even  suspected  at  present.  Lisbon, 
Amsterdam,  and  Stockholm  have  each  been  the  metropolis  of 
an  aggressive  empire  in  the  past.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that 
wherever  wealth  is  owned  by  weakness,  an  enterprising  enemy 
is  generated  to  execute  the  justice  of  history  and  fate. 

Great  difficulties  beset  the  Ministers  who  seek  to  improve 
British  relations  wdth  Germany.  The  feud,  with  its  newspaper 
polemics,  has  gone  far  enough  to  create  a  widespread  suspicion 
in  both  countries.  The  average  Englishman  cannot  understand 
why  Germany  should  want  a  fleet  except  for  evil  purposes ;  the 
average  German  is  persuaded  that  England  regards  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  Fatherland  with  bitter  jealousy,  and  is  only 
awaiting  the  favourable  opportunity  to  sweep  his  mercantile 
marine  off  the  sea.  Even  when  the  official  relations  of  the  two 
Governments  are  friendly,  the  tw^o  peoples  continue  to  snarl  at 
one  another;  and.  in  Germany  at  any  rate,  this  state  of  things 
forms  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  ruling  powders.  It  is  so 
easy  to  use  anti-English  sentiment  in  the  struggle  to  promote 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  to  maintain  the  taxation  necessary  for  the 
armaments  of  the  Empire,  and  generally  to  combat  the  Socialist 
propaganda.  If  in  England  there  are  few^er  appeals  to  passion, 
yet  there  is  far  more  profound  ignorance  of  international  politics 
and  of  the  pressure  of  force  in  the  sphere  of  international 
rivalry.  Even  members  of  Parliament  and  Ministers  are  wnefully 
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ignorant  of  history,  strategy,  and  the  elementary  conditions  of 
the  game  they  are  playing  on  their  country’s  behalf.  For  some 
time  past  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lay  ready  in  our  hands. 
Every  five  years  that  solution  becomes  more  difficult  to  realise. 

If  England  and  Germany  were  paired  off  in  a  rivalry  which 
either  did  not  concern  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  concerned  it  but 
indirectly,  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  the  two  mightiest 
Empires  on  earth  would  be  difficult  enough  ;  but  as  it  is  this 
problem  is  singularly  complicated  by  the  state  of  Continental 
Europe.  France  has  never  acquiesced  in  the  relative  inferiority 
to  which  she  was  reduced  by  the  war  of  1870,  and  recent  disputes 
have  at  once  awakened  her  patriotic  pride  and  her  anxious 
concern  for  the  future.  While  the  French  population  remains 
almost  stationary,  the  German  increases  by  800,000  each  year, 
and  promises  to  exceed  this  ratio  in  the  near  future.  In  another 
generation  the  German  population  not  only  bids  fair  to  out¬ 
number  the  French,  so  as  to  make  a  French  victory  well-nigh 
impossible  in  a  duel  betw’een  the  two  Powers,  but  the  expanding 
force  of  such  a  population  is  more  than  likely  to  overflow 
westward.  Now  the  military  weakness  of  Britain  has  driven  her 
Government  to  seek  safety  behind  the  French  Army,  so  that  in 
practice  a  defensive  alliance  exists  between  Paris  and  London. 
This  alliance  was  within  an  ace  of  going  to  war  with  Germany  in 
September,  1911,  and  at  any  moment  a  dispute  involving  the 
vital  interests  of  France  might  plunge  our  country  into  war,  for 
it  would  be  madness  to  allow  France  once  again  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  while  we  have  no  armed  forces  to  defend  us  on  land. 
The  coast  of  France  would  speedily  become  a  base  for  a  joint 
attack  on  the  British  Isles. 

Not  only,  then,  is  the  maritime,  naval,  and  commercial  rivalry, 
with  all  that  is  implied  thereby,  the  cause  of  enmity  between  the 
British  and  German  peoples,  but  also  British  support  to  the  most 
probable  and  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  German  Empire. 
British  statesmen  declare  that  at  any  cost  they  must  remain 
supreme  in  the  contest  of  naval  armaments.  So  long  as  that  costly 
competition  continues  bitter  ill-will  between  the  two  peoples,  who 
are  becoming  exasperated  by  the  pressure  of  taxation,  must  con¬ 
tinue  also.  It  may  be  possible  for  astute  diplomacy  to  conjure 
up  a  superficial  calm,  but  while  the  causes  of  quarrel  are  so  vital 
and  so  deep-seated  it  is  plain  that  such  an  accommodation  must 
be  the  merest  truce.  To  re-establish  friendly  relations  between 
Britain  and  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe  postulates  a  redress¬ 
ing  of  the  balance  of  military  power  on  the  Continent,  and  such 
a  redressing  can  only  be  effected  by  the  revival  of  the  military 
power  of  the  British  people. 
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If  the  problem  be  examined  from  another  standpoint,  it  will 
at  once  be  understood  how  differently  the  nations  would  regard 
one  another  if  the  British  Army  recovered  the  reputation  it  held 
in  1815.  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  the  bid  for  the  command 
of  the  sea  would  ever  have  been  made  by  the  Germans  if  England 
had  held  on  to  her  historic  policy  of  maintaining  sufficient  land 
forces  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  as  stated  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Annual  Bill  which  legalised  a  standing  army. 
The  experiment  would  have  been  full  of  peril,  because  if  English 
susceptibilities  had  been  aroused  the  dreaded  combination  of 
superior  land  forces  against  the  defenders  of  Germany  might  have 
taken  place  at  any  moment.  The  war  party  in  France  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  profit  by  such  an  opportunity.  An  ultimatum 
from  London  to  discontinue  the  naval  programme  would  have 
placed  the  Empire  in  jeopardy,  with  no  appreciable  prize  in  case 
of  victory  and  utter  destruction  as  the  alternative.  German 
strategists  only  look  to  decisive  war  and  its  fateful  results.  They 
are  prepared  to  hazard  their  navy  and  commerce  if  necessary ; 
they  will  not  run  any  unnecessary  risk  of  defeat  on  land. 

Simple  and  self-evident  as  this  conclusion  must  be  to  all  who 
comprehend  the  historical  and  strategical  training  of  Continental 
soldiers,  it  has  never  been  digested  by  the  directors  of  British 
policy.  At  any  rate,  they  act  as  if  naval  superiority  in  the 
North  Sea  guaranteed  the  safety  of  King  George’s  dominions, 
which  is  a  fallacy.  This  school  of  thought  has  been  wittily 
designated  as  the  “strategy  of  the  unsinkable  ship.” 

It  is  generally  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  our  country  that  the 
defeat  of  our  battle-squadrons  in  the  North  Sea  would  lay  the 
country  open  both  to  invasion  and  starvation ,  but  neither  of  these 
conclusions  should  be  received  without  qualification.  German 
strategists  would  not  detail  a  powerful  army  for  the  invasion  of 
England  unless  several  unlikely  conditions  were  realised.  They 
would  not,  for  example,  send  any  of  their  precious  army  corps 
across  the  sea  unless  they  were  sure  of  keeping  open  communica¬ 
tions  by  sea  to  keep  them  supplied  and  to  withdraw  them  if 
necessary.  Still  less  would  they  detach  considerable  forces  while 
the  issue  of  a  land  struggle  betw^een  the  French  and  German 
main  armies  remained  undecided.  The  result  of  a  naval  struggle 
is  hard  to  forecast,  but  it  seems  quite  improbable  that  it  will 
speedily  end  in  the  utter  destruction  of  either  adversary.  Partial 
success  for  one  or  the  other  is  far  more  likely.  To  blockade 
the  British  Isles  so  as  to  starve  the  inhabitants  into  submission 
implies,  not  only  victory  of  the  blockading  squadrons  in  the 
North  Sea,  but  also  the  capture  by  our  foes  of  a  base  west  of 
Dover  whence  the  trade  routes  could  be  dominated.  Probably 
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nothing  less  than  the  adherence  of  Ireland  to  England’s  Con¬ 
tinental  enemies  could  render  such  a  blockade  effective ,  even  after 
a  decisive  German  victory  in  the  North  Sea,  unless  France  and 
Belgium  were  leagued  with  Germany  against  us.  Among  British 
politicians  it  is  usual  to  argue  in  the  most  slovenly  and  inaccurate 
manner  on  this  question,  which  depends  on  the  most  precise 
calculations  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  reasonable  conclusion.  But 
the  most  distinguished  strategists  on  the  Continent  have  fre¬ 
quently  stated  as  their  opinion  that  Germany  can  attempt  nothing 
serious  against  our  country  until  she  has  united  against  us  the 
countries  which  lie  between  the  Rhine  and  the  coasts  of  England. 
Were  such  a  combination  effected,  our  situation  would  resemble 
the  time  when  Najxtleon  ended  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  Trafalgar,  he  had  revived  w'hen  he  embarked  on  his 
fatal  campaign  against  Russia.  The  destruction  of  the  French 
Army,  and  not  the  defeat  of  the  French  Fleet,  gave  the  victory  to 
Britain  in  the  long-drawn-out  struggle. 

While  the  cost  of  a  w'ar  of  naval  construction  is  already  very 
great,  and  is  annually  becoming  more  intolerable,  it  produces  a 
very  small  addition  to  the  permanent  w^ealth  of  the  country  in 
maintaining  men  of  the  best  type  for  its  future  protection  by 
comparison  with  the  personnel  of  an  army.  A  navy  costing  fifty 
millions  in  the  year  will  keep  about  150,000  officers  and  men, 
without  counting  the  men  employed  in  the  dockyards  and  in 
kindred  industries,  who  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  at  50,000 
more.  But  three-fifths  of  that  sum  w^ould  maintain,  or  nearly 
maintain,  twice  as  many  troops,  if  three  millions  w^ere  laid 
out  with  moderate  economy.  Our  army  expenditure  is  the 
most  w'asteful  and  the  least  productive  in  human  powder  of 
any  military  budget  in  the  wwld.  Parliament  has  com¬ 
pletely  failed  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  supervising  this  ex¬ 
penditure  and  controlling  the  executive,  which  it  usurped  from 
the  King.  The  present  result  is  that  while  Germany  gets  th^ 
utmost  value  out  of  the  money  raised  for  military  purposes, 
and  while  every  department  of  the  military  machine  is  subjected 
to  the  most  jealous  and  critical  scrutiny  by  officers  who  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  theory  are  responsible  to  the  Emperor,  the 
House  of  Commons  expends  all  its  energies  on  the  congenial 
game  of  party  warfare.  Our  army  estimates  are  smuggled 
through  without  consideration,  and  no  real  criticism  or  control 
of  the  executive  exists  at  all. 

For  more  than  six  years  our  War  Office  has  been  directed  by 
an  eminent  lawyer  with  the  aid  of  an  Army  Council.  These  six 
years  will  probably  be  quoted  in  history  as  a  most  critical  period, 
because  they  gave  the  necessary  interval  to  reform  the  most 
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glaring  abuses  in  our  military  system,  and  to  inaugurate  an 
economical  system  of  administration.  Costly  as  our  army  is, 
and  vast  as  are  the  sums  annually  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  remains  by  far  the  worst  found  in  essential  war 
material  of  any  in  Europe.  The  British  Army  suffers  from  a 
dangerous  lack  of  horses;  its  motor  transport,  on  which  all  rapid 
manoeuvring  will  depend  in  contemporary  war,  is  still  unor¬ 
ganised  ;  the  tactical  organisation  of  the  infantry  may  be  suitable 
for  gendarmerie  duties  in  India  and  Egypt,  perhaps  even  for 
coercing  Ulster,  but  it  was  found  to  be  fatally  defective  even 
against  the  irregular  levies  we  met  on  the  South  African  veldt. 
All  Continental  critics  agree  that  for  European  purposes  it  is 
simply  ridiculous,  and  we  have  not  yet  nominated  a  War  Minister 
who  is  capable  of  realising  how  different  European  warfare  and 
its  problems  are  from  Colonial  wars.  The  difference  is,  at  least, 
as  great  as  between  cricket  and  football.  Although  our  arma¬ 
ment  costs  far  more  in  proportion  than  that  of  any  other  Power, 
our  troops  are  still  equipped  with  the  worst  rifle  in  use  by  the 
armies  of  to-day,  the  rifle  which  was  adopted  by  Earl  Roberts 
as  late  as  1904.  We  have  now  got  to  re-arm,  which  is  a  very 
serious  and  expensive  undertaking.  Our  Erench  allies  have  still 
the  Lebel  rifle,  which,  with  its  improved  ammunition  has 
merited  their  confidence  since  1889.  Our  organisation  of  recruit¬ 
ing,  length  of  service,  and  other  conditions  of  the  military  calling, 
sacrifice  everything  to  that  half  of  the  army  which  garrisons 
India  and  the  Colonies,  in  contrast  with  the  principle  of  the 
military  nations,  which  sharply  divide  the  organisation  of 
European  and  Oversea  Forces,  although  the  French,  for  example, 
employ  a  very  large  army  in  their  African  Empire. 

Thus,  our  army  is  too  small,  too  expensive,  too  badly  equipped, 
and  the  urgent  reforms  which  might  have  been  carried  out 
during  the  last  six  years  have  been  shelved,  while  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  concentrated  on  the  Territorials,  the  second-line 
troops  of  which  Viscount  Haldane  is  so  proud.  Unquestionably 
he  is  entitled  to  some  credit  for  the  improvements  which  his 
Administration  introduced  into  the  Volunteers,  for  the  Terri¬ 
torials  are  the  Volunteers  under  a  new  name,  and  they  are  not 
a  new  army  raised  by  Viscount  Haldane,  as  that  gifted  statesman 
is  in  the  habit  of  conveying  to  provincial  audiences  in  his  numer¬ 
ous  and  enlightening  orations  in  support  of  recruiting.  These 
improvements,  how^ever,  are  very  far  from  justifying  the  theory 
advanced  officially  that  a  second-line  army  with  such  light  training 
as  our  Territorials  receive  can  ever  be  the  match,  at  anything 
like  equal  numbers,  for  the  first  line  of  a  Continental  army.  No 
soldier  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  found  to  support  so  ridiculous 
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a  proposition.  Training,  discipline,  leadership  are  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  give  even  the  best  general  a  fair  chance  of 
leading  his  troops  to  victory. 

A  perusal  of  the  Army  List  reveals  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the 
whole  Army  is  short  of  officers,  and  that  all  the  cavalry  regiments 
suffer  from  deficiency  of  lieutenants  and  cornets.  Why  is  this? 
It  is  not  because  the  young  Englishman  dislikes  the  career  of 
arms,  nor  because  he  hates  riding.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  officers  for  the  Indian  cavalry.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  situation  of  an  officer  is  so  unsound  economically,  his 
position  in  the  service  is  so  precarious  unless  he  has  interest 
among  the  superior  staff  officers  at  the  War  Office  for  the  time 
being,  rules  of  promotion  are  so  arbitrary  and  full  of  hazard  that 
no  sane  parent  will  put  his  son  into  the  Army  if  he  can  find 
a  better  profession  or  position  for  him,  and  the  result  is  extremely 
grave  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  safety. 

Sir  John  French,  the  new  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  com¬ 
mands  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  Army  and  can  count  on  its 
loyal  service.  In  his  first  important  official  utterance  he  made 
a  very  weighty  pronouncement.  He  said  that  it  was  a  strategical 
error  to  suppose  that  the  decisive  field  of  action  for  British 
forces  would  necessarily  continue  to  be  on  the  sea.  He  foresaw 
the  day  when  the  fate  of  the  country  might  depend  once  more 
upon  its  Army,  and  doubtless  he  was  thinking  that  had  England 
supported  France  last  autumn  or  last  February  with  her 
Expeditionary  Force,  the  fateful  consequence  of  the  trial  of 
strength  between  the  German  Army  and  its  western  opponents 
would  have  been  patent  to  the  most  optimistic  strategists  of 
the  “unsinkable  ship”  school.  The  danger  of  that  conflict 
has,  we  hope,  been  removed  for  the  present.  It  certainly  has 
not  been  removed  altogether.  Even  if  England  and  Germany 
absolutely  composed  their  present  differences,  the  reign  of  per¬ 
petual  peace  on  earth  would  be  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  all  the  great  wars  which  have  fixed  the 
fate  of  mankind  for  long  periods  of  time  have  come  without  warn¬ 
ing  from  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  From  the  break-up  of 
the  Eoman  Empire  to  the  rise  of  Japan,  this  lesson  of  history 
has  often  repeated  itself.  Therefore,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  has 
done  wi.sely  and  well  in  warning  his  countrymen  that  the  unex- 
iv'cted  and  the  apparently  unlikely  contingency  is  the  one  for 
which  they  should  be  prepared  by  training  a  due  proportion 
of  their  manhood  to  arms.  Whelher  this  proportion  should  be  the 
same  as  in  Continental  Europe  and  obtained  by  conscription, 
or  whether  a  smaller  proportion  will  suffice  for  the  island  kingdom 
to  be  raised  by  payment  of  good  wages  and  voluntary  enlist- 
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ment,  is  still  a  debatable  question.  It  is,  however,  absolutely 
certain  that  the  existing  British  system  is  as  extravagant  as  it 
is  ineffective,  and  that  if  we  prolong  the  last  six  years’  delay  in 
facing  the  necessary  measures  of  reform  any  longer,  we  shall 
suffer  very  severely  for  our  supine  attitude.  Already  we  are 
suffering  by  the  heavy  taxation  imposed  for  naval  construction, 
and  which  would  never  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  any  Con¬ 
tinental  Power  had  we  retained  the  means  of  turning  the  scale 
in  a  land  war,  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  fact,  the 
prime  object  of  all  British  policy  since  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  disputes  of  a  serious  nature  took  place 
between  the  British  and  French  Governments.  A  Cabinet  held 
office  in  London  which  was  pledged  to  establish  Irish  Home 
Rule,  and  this  fact  did  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
diplomacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  relative  jxisition  of  the  Great 
Powers  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  in  1871  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  a  new  chapter  in  European  international  history 
had  opened.  In  her  disagreements  with  England,  France  re¬ 
ceived  substantial  support  from  her  eastern  neighbour,  and  the 
]xisition  of  Britain  in  Europe  in  August  and  September,  1893, 
was  almost  perilous,  for  a  Continental  coalition  against  her  was 
far  from  impossible.  During  the  autumn  negotiations  between 
London  and  Berlin  followed  the  patched-up  agreement  between 
liondon  and  Paris.  The  intention  of  the  British  Cabinet  was 
then  to  establish  an  actual  alliance,  the  lack  of  which  had  placed 
English  interests  in  such  serious  jeopardy,  and  it  was  intended 
to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  purpose. 
German  statesmen  are  probably  not  more  deceitful  or  grasping 
than  others  of  their  kind,  but  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
a  bad  bargain  for  their  country.  At  that  time,  January,  1894, 
there  was  no  apparent  prospect  of  Germany  entering  into  naval 
rivalry  with  England,  and  therefore  our  uncontested  naval 
superiority  might  have  been  thought  worth  having.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  offered  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Fleet  in  return  for 
the  services  of  the  German  Army  in  case  of  war  wdth  France 
or  Russia,  or  the  two  Powers  allied.  But  Germans  have  been 
compelled  to  study  history  and  strategy,  sciences  which  at  that 
time  were  not  neglected  in  England,  for  they  were  totally  ignored. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  fate  of  the  Continent  would 
never  be  settled  by  a  naval  blockade,  but  inevitably  by  the  decision 
of  a  campaign  on  land,  and  that  if  w’e  desired  to  profit  by  the 
comradeship  in  arms  of  the  Central  Powers  we  must  reorganise 
onr  land  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  our  share  of  the 
d('cisive  conflict.  The.  Germans  in  1891  demanded,  in  fact,  no 
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more  than  British  statesmen  had  always  voluntarily  offered  in 
former  alliances,  whether  under  William  III.,  Anne,  George  II., 
or  George  III.  The  advisers  of  Victoria,  however,  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  face  the  question  of  Army  reform,  although 
the  Army  at  that  period  cost  little  more  than  half  of  what  it 
does  now,  and  was  numerically  almost  as  strong.  Liberal 
politicians  were  too  busy  with  the  farce  of  party  politics  to 
meddle  with  statesmanship,  and  the  negotiations  with  Germany 
came  to  nothing. 

Then  followed  the  series  of  events  which  has  produced  the 
present  impasse  between  Britain  and  Germany  :  the  boom  in 
Transvaal  gold  mines,  the  Jameson  raid  and  Kruger  telegram, 
the  exasperation  of  France  against  England  due  to  the  Fashoda 
incident,  and  the  Dreyfus  agitation,  followed  closely  by  the  South 
African  War,  which  revealed  a  solid  hostility  to  the  British 
Empire  right  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Continent. 
It  was  probably  the  refusal  of  France  to  make  war  on  England 
which  alone  staved  off  a  catastrophe  in  the  first  months  of  1900, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  the  rapid  growth  of  the  German  fleet 
was  introducing  a  new  and  all-important  factor  into  the  situa¬ 
tion.  To  the  far-seeing  few  it  was  already  evident  that  Britain 
was  not  destined  to  retain  for  many  more  decades  the  monopoly 
of  naval  power  which  she  had  acquired  in  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  and  that  even  her  superiority  in  European  waters 
would  shortly  be  challenged  by  a  Power  which  had  hitherto 
made  good  its  pretensions  whenever  they  were  seriously  put 
forward. 

It  is  hard  to  say  at  what  precise  moment  the  rulers  of  Germany 
decided  that  friendship  with  England  was  likely  to  be  impossible 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  probable  that  the  continued  neglect  of 
our  Army  made  it  certain  that  we  should  be  almost  useless  to 
Germany  in  a  land  war,  and  that  the  futile  negotiations  which 
followed  our  quarrel  with  France  in  Siam  and  elsewhere  in  1893, 
began  to  open  German  eyes  to  the  egotistic  but  short-sighted 
policy  of  Britain  as  framed  by  her  party  managers.  Probably, 
too.  the  attitude  of  the  British  Cabinet  towards  Europe  in  general, 
and  Germany  in  particular,  during  the  Spanish-American  war, 
finally  brought  home  to  German  statesmen  the  necessity  for 
achieving  independence  of  the  naval  pressure  which  had  been  so 
wantonly  exerted  against  them.  The  patriotic  movement  in 
favour  of  creating  the  German  Navy  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  it  must  be  considered  fortunate  for  us  that  the  dispute 
between  the  Continental  Powers  over  Morocco  rendered  it  ex¬ 
pedient  for  one  of  the  two  rival  groups  to  seek  our  alliance. 
Otherwise  we  might  still  be  without  an  ally,  as  we  still  are 
without  an  army  of  our  own. 
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It  is  plain  from  the  history  of  European  diplomacy  before  1895 
that  German  statesmen  sincerely  desired,  and  even  insisted  u^x)!!, 
the  resurrection  of  the  British  Army  before  the  decision  was 
taken  to  challenge  our  naval  superiority.  At  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  power  to  mobilise  250,000  British  troops 
for  service  in  Europe  would  have  secured  the  peace  of  Europe 
as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  Fatherland.  How  would  the  same 
event  affect  the  issue  to-day?  It  would  render  the  invasion  of 
the  British  Isles  a  very  remote  contingency,  even  in  the  event 
of  British  defeat  at  sea  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  landing 
of  such  a  force  on  the  Continent  would  probably  be  sufficient 
to  turn  the  scale  in  a  war  between  France  and  Germany,  and 
it  would  render  the  complete  and  rapid  victory  of  the  latter 
almost  impossible,  provided  the  British  commander  was  of  even 
moderate  ability.  Finally,  it  would  enable  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  abate  the  oppressive  taxation,  which  has  otherwise 
been  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  competition  in  naval  arma¬ 
ments.  It  is  probably  too  late  to  recover  the  lost  confidence 
of  the  German  people,  or  to  induce  them  to  trust  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  their  interests  at  sea  to  the  British  Navy,  but  directly 
the  British  military  forces  have  been  revived  so  as  to  turn  the 
scale  in  the  decisive  struggle,  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  Germany 
most  of  all,  can  be  compelled  to  listen  to  reason  in  the  question 
of  limiting  naval  armaments  if  the  demand  is  made  by  our 
Government.  It  may  be  added  that  no  other  argument  is  likely 
to  have  the  least  weight  in  the  matter. 

If  the  British  people  ceased  to  fear  German  hostility,  if  they 
could  depend  on  their  army  to  render  invasion  impossible,  even 
after  naval  defeat,  and  if  the  power  to  turn  the  scale  in  a 
European  war  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  almost  open 
hostility  of  rival  shipbuilding,  it  might  confidently  be  hoped  that 
the  ancient  friendship  between  England  and  the  German  Powers 
would  return,  but  in  existing  circumstances  such  friendship 
is  impossible.  For  let  us  briefly  consider  the  alternatives  open  to 
ns  under  our  present  scheme  of  armament  and  alliances.  Even  if 
we  beat  Germany  in  the  shipbuilding  race,  the  feeling  of  hostility 
will  certainly  remain.  At  any  moment  we  may  find  ourselves 
committed  to  a  war  with  her,  as  so  nearly  happened  last  autumn. 
The  friends  of  peace  assert  that  such  a  war  would  settle  nothing. 
This  statement,  however,  is  one  more  proof  of  how  the  friends 
of  peace  misunderstand  the  world  they  live  in.  Wars  now’adays 
are  apt  to  end  decisively,  and  at  any  rate  they  all  effect  important 
settlements.  If  France  and  Russia  defeated  Germany  in  the 
next  war,  and  England  assists  the  victors,  the  new  situation  is 
not  likely  to  be  even  approximately  as  favourable  to  Britain  as 
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the  present.  The  balance  of  power,  in  fact,  would  be  wiped 
out,  and  there  would  be  no  guarantee  of  its  renewal.  Moreover, 
if  France  took  the  place  of  Germany  as  the  acknowledged  rival 
of  Britain,  her  antagonism  would  threaten  British  security  even 
more  directly  than  the  enmity  of  Central  Europe,  on  account  of 
her  geographical  position.  It  would  become  imperative  to  re¬ 
establish  the  balance  of  power  destroyed  by  our  own  connivance  ; 
for  a  real  balance  of  power  now  exists  approximately,  and  would 
exist  actually,  if  England  resuscitated  her  military  strength. 

Whichever  way  we  consider  the  problem  of  British  relations 
with  Germany,  the  military  weakness  of  our  country  must  be 
considered  a  grave  danger.  It  is  at  once  a  provocation  and  a 
temptation,  it  leads  us  into  alliances  and  engagements  which  we 
are  too  feeble  to  support  and  make  good,  but  the  consideration 
which  may  appeal  most  powerfully  to  our  House  of  Commons  is 
the  inordinate  cost  of  the  present  policy,  which  guarantees 
nothing.  The  revival  of  the  British  Army  on  the  scale  indicated, 
that  is,  to  mobilise  from  250,000  to  300,000  troops  for  European 
service,  demands,  not  increased  expenditure,  but  improved  or¬ 
ganisation  and  more  economical  administration.  No  one  need 
exjject  that  Germany  will  be  bought  olf  by  cessions  of  territory 
and  similar  claims  on  her  gratitude.  The  Goths  were  not 
grateful  to  the  Eomans  for  paying  ransom,  nor  are  the  Germans 
grateful  for  the  surrender  of  Heligoland.  If  they  were  presented 
with  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Egypt  by  Viscount  Haldane  on  his 
next  trip  to  Berlin,  they  would  still  remain  ungrateful ;  but  they 
would  certainly  become  hungrier  than  ever  before.  The  lesson 
of  all  history  is  that  a  nation  must  rely  on  its  own  strength  both 
for  immediate  safety  and  to  secure  advantageous  alliances.  There 
is  also  one  other  lesson  of  equal  importance  which  the  British 
people  have  still  to  learn,  namely,  that  an  island  Power  can  no 
more  dispense  with  an  army  than  a  Continental  Power  in  these 
days  can  disregard  naval  development.  Land  and  sea  powder 
must  be  proportional  and  symmetrical,  like  the  muscular  power 
of  the  human  body.  An  Empire  with  naval  superiority,  and 
which  also  possesses  land  forces  in  proportion,  can  count  on 
maintaining  the  record  of  England  under  the  Plantagenets  and 
of  modern  Japan.  But  a  naval  Power  without  land  forces  in¬ 
evitably  goes  along  the  broad  and  easy  path  followed  in  turn  by 
Tvre  and  Carthage,  Holland  and  Venice,  by  all  the  purely  naval 
States  of  the  world’s  history. 
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Among  the  French  painters  of  to-day  Albert  Besnard  stands  as  a 
sort  of  Admirable  Crichton — adept  in  the  different  branches  of  his 
art,  oil-painting,  water-colour,  pastel,  etching;  excelling  in 
portrait  and  landscape ;  with  the  same  mastery  depicting  animal 
or  human  anatomy ;  at  home  in  the  broad  decorative  fresco  as  in 
the  restricted  canvas ;  effective  either  in  monochrome  or  in  the 
most  varied  fantasia  of  colour.  Of  this  astonishing  diversity  of 
parts  decisive  evidence  was  afforded  in  the  representative  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery  in  1905,  when  four 
hundred  of  his  pictures  W'ere  hung. 

Such  versatility  and  wealth  of  production  might  be  tedious  if 
Besnard  were  the  man  of  one  style,  uniform,  crystallised,  imposed 
on  the  subject  and  exterior  to  it.  Happily  for  him,  though 
perhaps  embarrassing  to  the  casual  observer,  his  portraits  have 
not  the  family  resemblances  of  Bonnat’s,  Henner’s,  or  Carriere’s, 
nor  his  landscapes  those  of  Ziem’s,  nor  his  panels  those  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes’ .  Style  with  him  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  capture 
the  Proteus  of  form  and  to  compel  an  utterance  of  artistic  truth. 

According  to  some  critics,  the  constant  in  his  achievement  is 
lyricism — lyricism  of  ideas,  lyricism  of  colours,  lyricism  of  shapes, 
a  faculty  of  exalting  and  transposing  reality  and  of  magnifying 
it  so  as  to  harmonise  with  a  personal  rhythm.  There  is  no  need 
to  deny  the  presence  of  this  note  throughout.  But  it  is  not  the 
dominant.  Controlling  ijt,  there  is  a  synthetic  eclecticism  which 
has  kept  the  artist,  while  profiting  by  their  successes  and  failures, 
sufficiently  clear  of  schools,  the  neo-impressionist  included,  and 
has  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  experiments  of  his  own  that  are 
interesting,  fo  obtain  results  that  he  may  claim  to  be  original 
gains  to  his  brethren’s  patrimony. 

Born  in  Paris  on  January  2nd,  1849,  Paul- Albert  Besnard,  to 
give  him  his  full  name,  had  artist  blood  in  his  veins.  His 
mother  was  a  miniaturist  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  his  father, 
who  had  been  taught  by  Ingres,  was  also  devoted  to  the  brush 
and  palette.  From  early  childhood,  the  boy  evinced  an  aptitude 
for  drawing,  developing,  as  years  went  on,  such  a  memory  for 
form,  such  a  grasp  of  composition,  that  his  mother,  albeit  with 
no  little  misgiving,  allowed  him  to  become  a  pupil  of  tile  neo- 
classicist  Cabanel,  at  that  time  in  the  heyday  of  his  renown. 

However,  a  master  that  influenced  him  more  than  did  Cabanel 
or  than  Cornu,  wffiose  studio  he  likewise  frequented,  was  Jean 
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Bremond,  a  good  painter  of  historical  pictures,  a  specimen  of 
which  still  exists  in  a  church  at  La  Villette.  From  him  he 
probably  acquired  his  insight  into  the  secrets  of  decorative 
painting,  and,  moreover,  his  fondness  for  greyish  tints  overlaid 
with  glazing.  Some  words  that  he  let  fall  in  his  maturity  con¬ 
cerning  this  guide  of  his  early  steps  are  almost  as  applicable  to 
himself.  “The  work  of  Jean  Bremond,”  he  declared,  “is,  as  it 
were,  the  premature  announcement  of  the  tendencies  of  our 
generation — the  same  passionate  taste  for  life,  the  same  research 
in  the  domain  of  the  strange,  the  same  furtive  harking  back 
towards  the  past,  incessantly  renewed,  the  same  soaring  towards 
the  beautiful.” 

Besnard’s  student  output,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was 
barely  beyond  the  common.  His  first  exhibits  at  the  Salon, 
which  began  in  1868,  were  not  much  remarked.  “The  Valhalla 
Procession  of  Benefactors  and  Shepherds,”  a  large  canvas  shown 
in  1870,  has  a  slight  biographical  importance,  since  in  it  the 
young  artist  gave  likenesses  of  himself  and  his  friends,  Henry 
Lerolle,  Alfred  Lenoir,  and  Forain. 

It  was  in  1874,  when  he  secured  the  Prix  de  Rome  with  his 
“Death  of  Timophanes,”  that  critics  awoke  to  the  fact  of  there 
being  in  him  more  than  they  had  suspected.  Hitherto,  even 
his  companions  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  had  looked  upon 
him  as  a  dunce.  And  yet  this  “Death  of  Timophanes,”  save  in 
pieces  of  its  colouring,  was  a  very  ordinary  picture.  A  thing  of 
considerably  more  worth  than  it,  of  more  worth,  too,  than  the 
“  Autumn  ”  landscape  hung  at  the  same  time  and  purchased  by 
the  State,  was  his  “Portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Gorges,”  which 
brought  out  the  freshness  of  maidenhood  and  the  delicacy  of  a 
blonde  complexion  with  a  forcibleness  that  arrested  attention 
and  pleased. 

Unless  as  a  period  of  inquiry  and  introspection,  his  five  years’ 
sojourn  at  the  Villa  de  Medici  did  not  advance  him  very  far. 
He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  traditions  of  the  institutions 
in  which  he  had  consented  to  be  an  alumnus ;  and  the  Director, 
Monsieur  Lepneveu,  noticing  this,  was  chary  of  counsel.  But, 
in  1878,  his  “Saint  Benedict  Raising  a  Child,”  with  its  contrast 
between  the  dawning  intelligence  and  smile  of  the  face  and  the 
cadaveric  stiffness  of  the  body,  not  yet  overcome,  indicated  an 
attempt  at  naive  realism  that  promised  for  the  future.  Qualities 
of  construction  and  arrangement  distinguished  another  Medici 
canvas,  “The  Entry  of  Francis  I.  into  Bologna  after  Marignan,” 
in  a  measure  redeeming  its  crude  and  overloaded  allegory.  These 
qualities  were  affirmed  more  strongly  in  his  “After  the  Defeat,” 
hung  at  the  1880  Salon,  which  classed  him  Hors  Concours, 
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From  the  open  gates  of  the  burning  city,  whose  smoke  and  flames 
fill  the  upper  portion  of  the  canvas,  a  long  file  of  men,  women, 
and  children  wind  slowly  and  sadly  down  among  ruins  and 
corpses.  There  was  skill  and  to  spare  in  the  whole,  but  skill 
unequal  in  its  distribution,  ill-co-ordinated,  ill-governed,  reflect¬ 
ing  a  crisis  in  the  artist’s  mind,  ideas  that  were  fermenting, 
theories  that  were  unproven,  aims  that  were  without  a  definite 
goal. 

One  net  advantage,  at  any  rate,  accruing  to  Besnard  from  his 
residence  in  the  Eternal  City  was  his  introduction  to  Mademoiselle 
Charlotte-Gabrielle  Dubray,  the  daughter  of  a  French  statuary 
settled  there,  and  herself  a  sculptor.  Fostered  by  their  similar 
occu])ations,  an  attachment  grew  up  between  them,  and  they 
married  in  the  beginning  of  1880,  shortly  after  leaving  Rome. 
The  union  was  in  every  way  a  suitable  one,  the  husband  being 
especially  advantaged  by  the  ever-present  disinterested  advice  of 
an  enlightened  artistic  intuition.  Instead  of  establishing  them¬ 
selves  immediately  in  Paris,  the  newly-wed  couple  went  to 
Tjondon,  where  Madame  Besnard  had  some  orders  for  busts;  and 
there  they  spent  the  next  three  years — years  which  were  to  count 
in  the  jiainter’s  education. 

At  this  moment,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  novel  ideas  were 
manifesting  themselves  in  art.  In  France,  Realism,  with  its 
protest  against  the  anecdotic  style,  had  evolved  into  Impres¬ 
sionism  ;  and  Monet,  Renoir,  Pissaro,  Sisley,  and  others  were 
struggling  for  recognition.  In  England,  pre-Raphaelitism  was 
invading  studios  and  academies ;  and  Besnard  assimilated  it  with 
the  greater  avidity  as  it  accorded  with  his  own  poetic  instinct. 
Turner,  too,  was  a  revelation  to  him;  and,  no  less,  the  old 
English  masters,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Raeburn,  Hoppner, 
examples  of  what  could  be  attained  through  close  observation  of 
nature  and  a  research  after  fineness  of  expression.  One  has  only 
to  compare  with  his  earlier  work  the  portraits  painted  during  his 
stay  in  England,  for  instance  those  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord 
Wolseley,  to  perceive  the  keener  vision,  the  increased  breadth 
and  facility  of  touch,  and  the  freer  scope  of  invention.  His  closer 
approach  to  physical  and  moral  truth  is  illustrated  also  in  the 
figure  of  a  woman  tearing  through  her  dress  at  the  heart  whose 
guilt  torments  her.  Sir  John  Sargent  now  owns  this  personifica¬ 
tion  of  “Remorse,”  w'hich,  notwithstanding  some  theatricalness 
of  gaze  and  gesture,  is  a  picture  of  incontestable  merit. 

How  deeply  the  young  Frenchman  was  affected  by  his  English 
experience  appears  from  an  after-statement  of  his  in  which,  while 
hedging  with  a  remark  as  to  the  rarity  of  artistic  genius  in 
England — this  perhaps  to  gild  the  pill  for  his  countrymen — he 
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said  :  “The  English  possess  a  precious  gift,  that  of  reverie,  the 
essence  of  it  being  higher,  nobler,  more  evocative  of  emotion,  than 
our  own  form.  In  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  word,  their 
colourists  are  painters  more  than  ours.  They  draw  with  colour.” 

On  returning  to  Paris  to  live,  Besnard  turned  his  mind 
absorbingly  to  that  phase  of  his  art  which,  by  analysing  light 
instead  of  the  lighted  object,  seeks  to  reproduce  both  its  general 
aspects  and  its  detailed  effects.  Occupying  himself  rather  with 
imitation  of  its  luminous  intensities,  he  began  to  fix  on  his 
canvases  all  the  diverse  qualities  of  colour-values  modified  by  the 
light’s  reflection,  to  create  his  form  thus  without  linear  design. 
The  practice  had  its  dangers,  exemplified  in  his  elder  contemporary 
Cezanne;  and,  virtuoso  as  he  was,  Besnard  sometimes  permitted 
himself  to  be  led  astray,  particularly  in  his  water-colours  and 
pastels,  and  to  forget  the  end  in  the  means. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ’eighties,  a  busy  era  of  decorative 
painting  had  opened  in  the  French  capital.  The  process  of  re¬ 
building  after  the  war  of  ’70,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  educational 
institutions,  offered  to  the  painter’s  art  opportunities  for  testing 
the  possibilities  of  Impressionist  and  other  methods.  If  the  hour 
was  ready,  so  was  the  man.  During  his  voluntary  exile,  Besnard 
had  executed  some  frescoes  in  an  English  church,  some  mural 
adornments  in  a  private  house  ;  and,  when  the  city  of  Paris  invited 
competition,  had  more  than  once  submitted  sketches  for  pictures 
of  large  dimension,  which  had  not  been  chosen.  At  last,  between 
1882  and  1883,  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  in  fresco  the  walls 
of  the  principal  vestibule  in  the  Paris  School  of  Pharmacy.  The 
theme  was  scarcely  an  ideal  one  for  pictorial  treatment,  and  an 
artist  of  less  alert  intelligence  might  have  elaborated  something 
merely  conventional  or  else  altogether  extravagant.  Besnard 
avoided  both  of  these  pitfalls.  Through  the  five  years  that  were 
spent,  off  and  on,  toiling  at  his  task,  he  inspired  himself  with 
Wordsworth’s  doctrine  of  raising  the  familiar  to  imaginative  pitch, 
with  Coleridge’s  of  making  the  weird  actual ;  and  the  outcome  was 
a  masterpiece. 

Of  the  nine  larger  panels,  there  are  three  in  which  technique  does 
yeoman  service  to  sentiment.  Everything  is  natural,  the  pathos 
included,  everything  is  excellently  wrought  in  the  tableaux  of 
“  Sickness  ”  and  “Convalescence,”  and  the  “Gathering  of  Simples  ” 
— the  doctor  and  nurse  supporting  the  fainting  woman  in  bed,  the 
patient  endeavouring  to  walk  in  the  refound  outdoor  air,  the 
graceful  girls  tip-toeing  or  stooping  to  cull  the  flowering  herbs  on 
tree  or  bush.  Of  the  eight  narrower  panels,  four  are  wild  land¬ 
scapes,  and  four,  scenes  of  primeval  life,  each  with  flora  and 
fauna  of  mammoth  size,  except  the  last,  in  which  prehistoric 
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man,  a  simian  creature,  sits  by  the  shore  of  a  wide  expanse  of 
water  where  his  female  and  child  are  disporting.  These  bold 
resuscitations  are  a  foil  to  the  poetry  and  prose  of  pharmacy 
and  medicine,  attempted  in  the  chief  tableaux,  and  accentuate 
the  change  made  by  the  artist  in  the  conception  of  mural  decora¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  both  in  scheme  and  execution,  they  are 
nearer  to  modern  thought  than  the  work  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
When  first  put  on  the  wall,  Besnard’s  poses,  and  his  full  reds 
and  greens  and  blues  and  pinks,  must  have  looked  less  discreet 
than  the  pale  harmonies  of  his  predecessor’s  “Sacred  Wood.” 
But  time  since  then  has  softened  the  contours  and  even  dimmed 
the  colour.  To-day  there  is  a  mellowness  over  all,  which  is 
without  a  dissonance. 

It  was  about  1885  that  Besnard’s  portraits  began  to  display  in  a 
marked  manner  the  play  of  thwarted  lights  upon  the  object.  In 
that  year  he  painted  a  three-quarter  likeness  of  Madame  Georges 
Duruy  in  ball  costume,  upright  beside  a  candelabrum  with  its 
tongues  of  flame  almost  burnt  out.  The  faint  glow  from  them 
distempers  the  tints  of  neck  and  shoulder,  darkens  the  shades  of 
the  dress,  but  adds  relief  to  the  profile  of  the  expressive  face  and 
the  abundant  hair  fringed  over  the  forehead,  while,  round  about,  it 
sheds  hues  of  sombre  gold  on  the  fading  flow^ers. 

A  year  later,  was  hung  at  the  Salon  a  full-length  figure  of 
Madame  Roger  Jourdain,  nicknamed  by  critics  “The  Yellow 
Woman.”  This  lady,  too,  was  represented  in  ball-dress,  on  a 
balcony  outside  a  drawing-room,  her  attitude  that  of  momentary 
pause,  one  half  of  her  receiving  the  reflections  of  a  lamp  placed 
some  distance  aw’ay,  the  other,  the  moon’s  rays,  there  being  a 
violent  opposition  between  the  saffron  variegations  and  those  of 
the  blue  fusing  into  green,  which  at  first  glance  seemed  forced  and 
untrue  to  reality.  After  much  unfavourable  comment  had  been 
passed,  people  commenced  to  perceive  that,  if  they  remained  at  a 
proper  focus,  the  opposition  melted  into  a  colour  combination 
modelling  every  detail  of  outline  and  surface  with  w'onderful  vivid¬ 
ness,  and  pouring  over  their  enveloping  garment  a  chatoyant  lustre 
of  unsuspected  beauty. 

This  attention  to  illumination  was  doubled,  especially  in  the 
artist’s  women — and  Besnard  has  been  par  excellence  a  painter  of 
women — with  an  extreme  care  taken  in  the  pose  of  the  person 
depicted.  It  suffices  to  examine  such  portraits  as  the  “Princess 
Mathilde,”  the  “Countess  Pillet-Will ,”  and  “Madame  Rejane,” 
for  it  to  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  each  has  been  sought  the 
posture  and  environment  in  which  they  are  most  pleasing.  The 
first  is  shown  in  her  private  room,  seated  amidst  objects  familiar 
and  cherished,  the  stamp  of  age  and  experience  on  features 
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quietly  meditative  ;  the  second,  with  a  mien  of  half-aggressive 
aristocracy,  decollete e,  in  rich  robe  from  which  the  bust  emerges 
in  conscious  pride.  The  third  is  seen  tripping  on  to  the  stage, 
a  vision  of  pink  and  white;  throat,  shoulders  and  arms  bare,  the 
swish  of  her  satin  dress  making  itself  felt ;  an  actress’s  smile 
sunning  her  countenance  ;  her  personality  transported  into  that  of 
the  role,  yet  betraying  idiosyncrasies  physical  and  mental.  It 
is  said  that  liejane  refused  to  recognise  herself  in  the  presentment, 
perhaps  for  the  very  reasons  that  have  caused  brother  artists,  even 
those  diflering  most  widely,  to  acknowdedge  its  pre-eminence. 

Besnard’s  nudes  benefit  much  by  his  colouring  the  ambient 
atmosphere  with  the  refracted  beams  coming  from  radiating 
centres.  The  Luxembourg  Gallery  contains  one  of  his  best  speci¬ 
mens,  “The  Woman  Warming  Herself”  in  front  of  a  blazing 
hearth.  In  it  there  is  a  gleaming  play  of  the  fire’s  sparkles,  blue, 
lake,  and  sulphurous  gold,  over  the  pulpy  flesh  of  back  and  limbs 
and  head,  delicately  limned  wdth  an  absolute  mastery  of  design, 
and  reminding  one  of  Manet’s  “Dejeuner  sur  I’herhe,”  or 
Courbet’s  “Femme  au  Perroquet.”  No  less  delightful  are  “The 
Diving  Women  in  the  Lake  of  Annecy,”  and  “The  Bathing 
Women  of  the  Cascade,”  wdth  a  brilliance  of  prismatic  shades 
enhancing  either  the  languid  grace  or  the  nervous  lissomeness  of 
each  of  the  nymphs.  The  woman’s  head  at  the  Luxembourg, 
entitled,  “Betw^een  two  Rays,”  is  almost  a  monochrome  study,  its 
hue  hovering  between  gamboge  and  blood-orange  ;  and  has  some 
affinities  with  another  head  possessed  by  the  Georges  Petit 
Gallery,  which  might  he  called  a  study  in  brown. 

Of  the  five  examples  of  the  artist’s  work  at  present  in  the 
Luxembourg,  one  is  a  water-colour  portrait  of  a  painter  seated  in 
his  studio,  which,  if  lacking  the  subtle  charm  of  his  women,  is 
puissantly  modelled,  and  has  the  solidity  of  an  oil-painting. 
Equal  to  it  in  power,  with  more  seductive  tints,  is  a  water-colour 
showing  Madame  Madeleine  Lemaire  near  a  mass  of  rose-hushes 
in  a  garden,  and  recalling  the  style  of  Largilliere. 

With  the  exception  of  his  “Fluctuat  nec  Mergitur,”  an  allegory 
of  the  city  of  Paris  inviting  the  world  to  her  jetes,  which  failed 
to  secure  the  commission  it  was  intended  for,  no  doubt  because 
of  its  confused  composition  insufficiently  counterbalanced  by  its 
luxuriant  palette,  Besnard’s  further  series  of  decorative  canvases 
was  one  uninterrupted  triumph. 

His  three  tableaux,  “Morn,”  “Noon,”  and  “Eventide,”  placed, 
at  the  end  of  the  ’eighties,  in  the  marriage-hall  of  the  Louvre 
Mairie — unfortunately  a  dark  room  where  it  is  impossible  to  see 
them  all  to  advantage — have  since  been  highly  esteemed.  Of  the 
“  Eventide  ” — an  aged  couple  sitting  outside  the  door  of  their 
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dwelling  and  contemplating  the  vague  horizon — Meissonier  said 
that  he  would  rather  have  painted  it  than  any  other  picture.  And, 
indeed,  its  technique,  as  also  that  of  the  garland-girt  lovers  of  the 
“Dawn,”  and  of  the  harvestmen  and  horses  toiling  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  is  peculiarly  fertile  in  detail  of  the  kind  Meissonier 
affected.  To  be  frank,  the  sentiment  evoked  is  somewhat  remote, 
on  account  of  a  certain  stilted  artificiality  in  both  persons  and 
things.  But  then,  rock-bed  sentiment  is  not  Besnard’s  forte.  He 
succeeds  better  in  subjects  the  inspiration  of  which  is  intellectual ; 
and  his  treatment  of  them  is  always  novel  and  interesting. 

Thus,  his  great  panel  in  the  Chemistry  amphitheatre  at  the 
Sorbonne,  in  spite  of  a  symbolism  that  is  a  trifle  obscure,  has  a 
grandiose  imaginativeness  in  its  synthesis  of  the  world’s  story, 
interpreted  by  a  scale  of  colour  harmony  in  greens,  yellow,  and 
purples.  A  woman’s  corpse  looms  in  the  middle,  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  vegetation,  and  from  it  issues  a  milky  stream 
that  broadens  into  a  river  of  life  flowing  round  the  landscape,  and 
finally  rushing  on  the  left  into  a  gulf  of  fire — Nature’s  crucible  for 
the  melting  and  transforming  of  everything  into  what  is  new  and 
strange.  To  the  right,  a  youthful  Adam  and  Eve  stroll  by  the 
stream;  a  serpent,  likewise,  is  visible,  and  other  misty  animal 
forms ;  and  above  the  whole  flit  livid  vapours  arising  from  the 
earth’s  seething  elements.  No  other  rendering  could  have  more 
potently  suggested  the  overwhelming  omnipresence  of  that 
mysterious  inorganic  matter  which  it  is  the  object  of  chemistry 
to  investigate.  Indeed,  one  feels  it  almost  as  a  miasma  smother¬ 
ing  and  stifling  the  lungs.  The  impression  is  even  too  elemental. 

Quite  different  is  that  produced  by  the  ceiling  of  the  Salle  des 
Sciences  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville ,  where  a  mind  theme  is  adequately 
and  magnificently  illustrated — Truth  hieing  through  the  universe 
to  chase  away  error.  Here  the  background  is  monstrous  also  ;  but 
there  are  space  and  air,  nebulous  yet  irradiated  with  a  thousand 
twinkling  stars.  Around  a  huge  sea-green  disc  segment,  strange 
spheres  and  wheels  glimmer,  and,  flanking  them,  an  apparition 
of  distant  oceans  and  volcanoes  in  deep  apocalyptic  shadows  of 
green  and  ochre.  In  the  foreground.  Truth,  ingenious  and  rosy, 
bearing  in  her  arms  a  flaming  sheaf  that  attracts  and  dazzles  the 
bevy  of  attendant  sciences  she  encounters  on  the  w'ay,  proceeds 
with  rapid  course  towards  the  darker  regions  where  humanity 
anxiously  awaits  her  approach.  This  central  figure  is  one  of  the 
artist’s  finest  creations.  The  reflection  of  her  incandescent  bundle 
swathes  her  in  brightness  and  gives  a  flush  to  the  joy  that  dances 
in  her  eyes  and  parts  her  lips.  In  suitable  contrast  are  the  divers 
manifestations  of  curiosity  or  eagerness  among  the  meteor 
goddess’s  suite.  The  idea  of  the  whole  is  thoroughly  original. 
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the  execution  superb,  the  unity  of  design  complete.  One  realises 
at  once  that  the  artist  has  attained  his  desire. 

Twice  during  his  career  Besnard  has  devoted  his  palette  to 
religious  subjects.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  first 
occasion.  The  second  was  about  twelve  years  ago,  when,  at 
Berck-sur-Mer,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  recovery  from  illness  of 
a  member  of  his  family,  he  adorned  the  chapel  of  the  Cazin- 
Perrochaud  hospital  with  tableaux  in  which  scenes  of  human 
sickness  and  sorrow  mingle  with  episodes  of  the  passion  and 
death  of  Jesus.  These  frescoes,  skilfully  as  they  are  painted,  have 
not  the  artist’s  hall-mark,  though  indiscriminating  admirers  have 
compared  them  to  Giotto’s  “Madonna  dell’  Arena”  at  Padua. 
There  is  a  coldness  in  their  pathos  that  speaks  of  a  brush  w'orking 
perfunctorily.  Besnard  is  revolted  rather  than  drawn  to  resigna¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  by  life’s  disappointments  and  miseries.  When 
he  touches  them  to  the  core,  the  treatment  is  one  of  irony.  If 
the  Cazin-Perrochaud  series  is  set  over  against  his  more  recent 
number  of  etchings  entitled  “Elle,”  meaning  “Death,”  in  which 
the  mocking  spectre  intrudes  itself  into  all  the  phases  of  man’s 
experience,  the  superior  emotive  quality  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
disputed. 

It  is  significant  that  almost  immediately  after  finishing  the 
Berck  frescoes,  the  artist,  back  in  his  rural  retreat  by  the  lake  of 
Annecy,  executed  the  panel  known  as  “The  Happy  Isle,”  now 
ornamenting  one  of  the  walls  in  the  Louvre  Museum  of  Decora¬ 
tive  Arts.  An  horizon  of  mountains  and  a  storm-sw'ept  sky  supply 
the  background  to  a  castle  rising  over  the  edge  of  a  lake ;  and , 
across  the  w'aters,  a  passenger-freighted,  gondola-shaped  bark 
hastens  to  the  isle,  on  w^hose  shore  stands  a  welcoming  queen. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  lofty  trees  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
god  Termes’  statue,  nonchalant  couples  lounge  and  listen  to 
strains  of  lulling  music  played  by  joyous  fauns.  Purple  and 
emerald,  sapphire  and  gold,  jasper  and  sardius,  with  their 
smouldering  fires,  pervade  this  idyll  of  love  and  peace.  One  can 
fancy  wdth  w^hat  willingness  he  who  had  paid  his  debt  at  Berck 
w’ould  escape  to  revel  in  this  fairy-land. 

No  more  than  an  allusion  is  here  required  to  the  overhead 
centrepiece  intended  for  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  which,  being 
only  just  finished  and  not  yet  .fixed  in  its  place,  can  hardly  be 
judged  as  a  w'hole  with  fairness.  The  subject  is  Apollo  saluting 
with  his  rays  the  statues  of  Corneille,  Eacine,  Moliere,  Victor 
Hugo,  national  poets  of  France.  Accompanying  the  god  of  Light 
are  the  Twenty-Four  Hours,  and,  preceding  him,  the  Nine 
Muses.  Above,  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Serpent  converse  beside 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  while  to  left  and  right  of  them,  two  other 
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figures  listen  to  what  is  said,  and  interpret  it  in  comic  or  dramatic 
fashion.  This  may  eventually  turn  out  to  be  Besnard’s  greatest 
decorative  achievement;  but,  in  the  interim,  the  ceiling  of  the 
dome  in  the  Petit  Palais  continues  to  hold  the  palm. 

The  dome’s  four  faces  are  occupied  by  allegories  of  Thought, 
Matter,  Form,  and  Spirit  respectively. 

In  the  first,  with  a  woman  nestling  against  his  shoulder,  a  man 
stands  shrouded  in  indigo  and  olive  clouds,  stretching  forth  his 
hand  towards  the  azure  mountainous  infinite.  Near  him,  a 
sombre,  gaunt,  hooded  female  figure  of  Death  lifts  her  hand  for¬ 
biddingly.  Above  and  beyond  this  representation  of  the 
centuries’  enigma,  a  young  and  graceful  woman  sits  half-veiled 
on  a  luminous  globe,  environed  by  pale,  transparent  rack,  over 
which  her  soft  red  robe  diffuses  something  of  its  blush.  The 
entire  tableau  symbolises  art’s  inspiration  generated  by  the 
mystery  of  life. 

Confronting  it,  is  a  second  expanse  of  sky,  but  sunny  and  serene, 
and  of  clouds  that,  quickened  by  the  day,  mount  from  the  top 
arch  of  the  world  towards  the  empyrean.  On  the  arch  lies  a 
corpse  bestrewn  with  flowers,  and,  higher  up,  bounding  in  mid¬ 
air,  is  the  satyr  Pan  grasping  in  his  arms  a  beautiful  nymph, 
while  higher  still  in  the  ethereal  vapour  soar  a  number  of  rosy 
cherubs.  These  superposed  emblems  signify  the  artist’s  fecun¬ 
dating  power  upon  the  inert  and  shapeless  elements. 

The  third  allegory  utilises  the  myth  of  Paris  giving  the  prize 
of  beauty  to  Aphrodite.  Upon  earth’s  summit,  to  which  he  has 
climbed,  halts  the  Trojan  shepherd,  who,  with  his  one  hand  curbs 
the  restive  steed  that  has  borne  him  thither,  and,  v.ith  the  other, 
offers  the  apple  to  the  fairest  of  the  three  goddesses.  Behind  her, 
averting  themselves,  linger  Hera  and  Pallas  Athene,  while,  near 
the  zenith,  Zeus  reclines  on  his  couch  and  Hebe  pours  ambrosia 
into  the  waiting  cup.  The  gradation  and  distribution  of  colour 
here  is  exquisitely  effective — purple  and  green  and  russet  in  the 
background,  half-tints  of  sienna  and  mauve  in  the  man,  yellow 
and  mauve  in  the  horse,  rich  strawberry  and  lake  in  Aphrodite’s 
garments,  equally  rich  purple  and  violet  in  those  of  her  rivals,  and 
faint  mauve  in  the  father  of  the  gods  and  his  abode.  The  Paris 
of  the  modern  avatar  typifies  the  artist,  for  the  nonce  oblivious  of 
will  and  wisdom,  whom  plastic  perfection  alone  has  allured  to 
make  his  tiring  ascent,  and  to  whom  it  is  the  sufficing  guerdon 
of  difficulties  vanquished. 

The  foreground  of  the  remaining  tableau  is  filled  by  a  gold  and 
purple-clad  knight,  whose  blue  and  sea-green  charger  carries  him 
athwart  and  up  the  infinite,  at  the  same  time  that  towards  the 
abyss  a  glaucous  dragon  with  red,  gaping  jaws  rolls  conquered  and 
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mortally  wounded.  Behind  and  above  the  knight,  midst  wan 
rainbow  clouds,  a  Gothic  cathedral  rises,  its  base  of  lilac  and 
purple,  and  its  turrets  of  chrysoprase  hues  ;  and,  aloft  in  Paradisaic 
regions,  a  red-robed  Virgin  receives  the  mystic  crown.  Shadowed 
forth  by  these  semblances  is  the  final  progress  of  art  with  its 
faith  in  the  ideal  and  its  ennoblement  of  woman. 

As  assets  in  Besnard’s  artistic  experience  may  be  reckoned  the 
journeys  he  has  undertaken  at  various  times  to  countries  where 
the  southern  sun  moulds  physiognomies  as  well  as  landscapes 
otherwise  than  in  our  north.  What  his  recent  visit  to  India  will 
yield  has  yet  to  be  seen.  A  holiday  to  Spain  with  Jules  Cheret 
is  remembered  in  his  “Dancing  Stage-Girls  at  Seville,”  where  the 
dim  theatre-lamp  rusts  the  black  and  red  of  the  dresses,  bur¬ 
nishes  the  skin,  and  estranges  the  eyes  and  countenances  of  both 
audience  and  performers,  emphasising  their  nationality.  An 
etfect  as  bizarre  appears  in  his  “Basque  Open-air  Dancers,”  whose 
tawny  complexions  and  motley  attire  seem  to  absorb  the  light’s 
white  rays  and  lacklustrely  to  reflect  the  red.  Of  a  further 
excursion  to  the  shores  of  North  Africa  we  have  a  souvenir  in 
his  “Algiers  Harbour,”  painted  in  broad  dashes  of  pink  and  orange 
and  blue,  now  in  the  Luxembourg  ]Museum  ;  but  this  does  not 
display  the  same  exotic  coloration  as  the  two  just-mentioned 
pictures.  A  profounder  Orientalism  is  embodied  in  the  “Algiers 
Horse  ^larket,”  and  the  “Hall  of  Arab  Horses,”  which  besides 
furnish  fresh  proof  of  the  artist’s  skill  in  seizing  characteristic 
equestrian  traits  of  posture  and  motion,  and  in  transferring 
them,  with  photographic  instantaneousness,  unaltered  to  his 
canvas. 

Space  is  not  available,  or  one  might  he  tempted  still  to  enlarge 
on  a  number  of  canvases  every  whit  as  worthy  of  note  as  those 
that  have  been  spoken  of,  canvases  in  which,  with  an  extreme 
fineness  of  harmonies  and  with  tonalities  that  are  luxuriant  and 
rare,  persons  and  things  are  shown  in  a  medium  fantastic  and 
unreal  that  the  light’s  tricksy  conjuring  has  brought  into 
momentary  being;  for  instance,  the  portrait  of  Mesdemoiselles 

D - ,  represented  in  bright  green  dresses  and  standing  in  a 

bluish  greenhouse,  amidst  sheaves  of  azaleas,  whence  they  spring 
in  two  opposite  movements. 

No  doubt  Besnard  is  of  his  epoch  ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  blind 
adhesion  to  the  way  in  which  the  epoch’s  trend  is  expressed. 
Defusing  to  practise  theories  that  hind  an  artist  to  one  particular 
mode,  he  seeks  to  interpret  his  century’s  complex  thrills  of 
emotion,  its  passion  for  enthralling  music,  its  unsatisfied  intellec¬ 
tual  longings,  its  evanescent  entrancing  vision,  and  all  with 
spontaneous  ease  and  strength,  which,  though  transgressing  at 
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moments  the  limits  of  reason,  never  gets  beyond  the  domain  of 
imagination,  and  scarcely  ever  oliends  against  taste. 

He  is  a  painter  whose  thought  by  natural  bent  haunts  the 
optimisms  of  his  art.  Most  of  his  portraiture  is  begotten  under 
this  influence — his  “  Enivrement  des  Roses,”  his  “  Soutfleuse 
d’Etoiles,”  his  ‘‘Vision  of  a  Woman  seen  by  Gaslight  among 
Rhododendrons,”  and  pre-eminently  his  pastels — “The  Neck¬ 
lace,”  ‘‘Repose,”  ‘‘Malvina,”  with  their  dazzling,  shimmering 
graces.  His  frequent  reveries  do  not  wander  far  from  this  magic 
atmosphere,  be  they  his  “Snow  Fairies’  Round”  on  the  rotunda 
ceiling  of  the  Bing  Mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  his  ‘‘  Moun¬ 
tain  Landscape”  in  the  Van  Boijen  Collection,  or  subjects  in 
the  Maciet  and  Vitta  Collections.  When  more  occasionally  he 
is  betrayed  into  sterner  realism,  satire  or  humour,  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
in  his  etchings  and  drawings,  which,  in  addition  to  the  Death 
series  alluded  to  above,  contain  another  devoted  to  Woman,  and 
illustrations  for  the  ‘‘ Dame  aux  Camelias,”  ‘‘L’Affaire  Cleinen- 
ceau,”  ‘‘  The  Struggle  for  Life,”  &c.  There  is  one  feminine 
nude  belonging  to  this  category,  his  ‘‘  Feerie  Tntime,”  a  memory- 
executed  figure  of  a  lady  beheld  in  her  full-dress  splendour  at  an 
evening  reception,  and  remarked  for  a  curious  aura.  This  is 
strikingly  reproduced  around  her  person,  stripped,  on  the  canvas, 
of  its  adventitious  attire. 

Is  it  possible  to  pronounce  that,  out  of  Bosnard’s  total  work, 
there  are  portions  which  should  be  esteemed  hors  d'mirrc  and 
others  the  essential?  Some  writers  separate  the  decorative 
panels  from  the  rest  of  his  painting,  dismissing  this  latter  as 
mere  pastime  of  his  brush  and  palette.  Such  a  judgment  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  wdth  the  effort  bestowed  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other  direction.  A  conclusion  more  logical  would  be  that 
we  have  here  the  case  of  a  talent  irresistibly  impelled  to  essay 
each  and  every  kind  of  colour-form  portrayal  from  the  pure 
pleasure  found  in  it.  Whether  a  more  limited  activity  would 
have  enabled  the  artist  to  reach  a  higher  level  of  excellence  is  a 
question  that  can  better  be  discussed  at  a  later  date.  At  present, 
without  any  intention  of  inditing  an  epitaph,  one  may  borrow  a 
sentence  from  Johnson’s  eulogium  of  Goldsmith,  and  say  of 
him,  “Nullum  genus  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit.” 

Feedeeick  Lawton. 

Notk. — Since  this  article  was  written,  an  exhibition  of  nearly  fifty  large 
canvases,  with  a  considerable  number  of  study-sketches — the  fir.st  fruits  of  the 
artist’s  Indian  tour — has  been  opened  at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery  in  Paris. 
Though  bearing  some  traces  of  feverish  haste  in  their  execution,  these  pictures, 
with  their  splendid  and  gorgeous  colouring,  their  bold,  accurate  drawing,  their 
sympathetic  insight  into  the  marvellous  and  infinitely  varied  life  of  the  Far 
East,  are  a  delight  and  a  refreshment  to  all  lovers  of  real  art.-  E.  L. 


THE  SECRET  OF  MAECELINE  DESBORDES-VALMOEE. 


One  expects,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  meet  Marceline  Desbordes- 
Valmore  in  a  History  of  French  Literature ;  one  never  fails  to 
feel  a  shock  of  surprise  at  meeting  her  in  a  History  of  the  French 
Theatre.  She  always  seems,  as  indeed  she  always  was,  quite 
out  of  her  element  there  :  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the 
typical  queens  of  the  theatre.  She  was  the  personal  friend  of 
some  of  the  greatest  of  them ;  the  friend  of  Mile.  Mars,  whom 
she  defended  indignantly  against  the  cynic  who  said  that 
“^jerhaps,  if  she  were  less  virtuous  she  would  be  better-tem- 
jjered”  ;  the  friend  of  Mile.  George,  who  asked  her  to  correct  the 
spelling  and  grammar  of  her  Memoirs.  But  a  very  different  kind 
of  woman  from  either  of  them — a  very  different  kind  of  woman, 
in  particular,  from  Mile.  George  ! 

The  “effects”  in  Mile.  George’s  life  were  spectacular.  She 
lived,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  as  one  giving  a  performance; 
she  wished  the  whole  world  to  know  that  she  had  distinguished 
herself  in  the  rdle  of  the  Emperor’s  Grisette ;  she  wrote  her 
Memoirs  chiefly  for  the  pur£X)se  of  drawing  attention  to  that 
aspect  of  her  glory ;  she  thought  of  herself  chiefly  as  a  prize 
which  the  advancing  years  cruelly  deprived  of  its  value.  One 
finds  a  great  deal  in  her  Reminiscences  about  the  importance 
which  other  people  attached  to  her ;  very  little  about  the  im¬ 
portance  which  she  attached  to  them.  The  pinch  of  poverty 
and  the  pangs  of  neglect  were  needed  to  give  her  a  genuine 
emotion.  Her  real  life,  in  short,  was  always  subordinated  to 
her  stage  life.  It  is  not  only  because  she  was  fat,  but  also 
because  she  was  vain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  picture  her  pining 
aw^ay  for  love. 

In  the  case  of  Marceline  Desbordes-Valmore,  on  the  contrary, 
the  stage  life  was  an  accident,  and  the  real  life  was  the  real 
thing.  She  was  ame  sensible;  she  was  “intense.”  Qnd  actress, 
indeed,  she  has  little  claim  to  be  remembered, — it  is  only  as  a 
poet  (and  as  a  woman)  that  she  is  famous  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless 
on  the  stage  that  she  earned  her  living,  when  she  did  succeed 
in  earning  it.  The  theatre  was  the  nursery  of  the  greatest  of 
the  French  women  poets — “the  French  Mrs.  Browning,”  as 
she  has  more  than  once  been  called.  Born  to  be  a  poet,  and 
condemned  to  be  a  strolling  player  :  that  is  the  tragedy — that, 
at  any  rate,  is  one  of  the  tragedies — of  her  life. 

So  that  the  theatre,  in  her  case,  supplies  only  the  mise-en- 
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scene.  Her  real  life  hinges  upon  her  “secret” — it  is  she  herself 
who  calls  it  so  :  the  secret  which  was  the  inspiration  of  her 
genius.  She  challenges  us  with  that  secret  in  a  quatrain  which 
reads  like  a  riddle  :  — 

“Quoi!  Vous  voulez  savoir  le  secret  de  mon  sort? 

Co  que  j’en  peux  livrer  ne  vaut  pas  qu’on  I’envie  : 

Mou  secret  c’est  un  uom  :  ma  souffrance  la  vie; 

Mon  effroi  la  peirs^e,  et  mon  espoir  la  Mort.” 

We  will  take  up  her  challenge  in  a  moment.  She  carried 
her  secret  to  the  grave,  though  she  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
throwing  out  dark  hints  concerning  it ;  but  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  solving  it  now  that  her  family  is  extinct,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  be  wounded  by  the  solution.  We  shall  not  have  traced 
her  steps  far  before  we  come  to  it. 

Marceline  Desbordes  was  the  daughter  of  a  carriage-painter, 
and  was  born  at  Douai  in  1786.  The  Kevolution  brought  bad 
times  for  carriage-painters,  whose  principal  clients  were  in  flight 
from  the  guillotine ;  so  that  the  household  was  far  from  pros- 
i:)erous.  Losing  its  prosperity,  it  ceased  to  be  harmonious. 
INIarceline’s  mother  remembered  that  she  had  relatives  (though 
she  had  not  lately  heard  from  them)  in  Guadeloupe ;  and  she 
resolved  to  join  them,  taking  Marceline  with  her.  But  first  she 
went  to  Lille — w’hich  is  by  no  means  on  the  way  from  Douai 
to  Guadeloupe — apparently  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money 
from  a  friend  who  lived  there;  and  at  Lille,  according  to  a  note 
found  among  Marceline’s  papers,  “they  lodged  with  a  woman 
who  had  once  been  an  actress  and  who  advised  Mme.  Desbordes 
to  put  her  daughter  on  the  stage.” 

That  was  the  beginning — in  or  about  the  year  1800.  Mar¬ 
celine — now  about  fourteen  years  of  age — played,  not  only  at 
Ijille,  but  also  at  Bordeaux,  Rochefort,  Tarbes,  Toulouse,  and 
Bayonne  :  unable,  it  would  seem,  to  raise  the  money  to  pay 
the  fare  to  the  West  Indies.  At  Bayonne  she  and  her  mother 
appear  to  have  found  themselves  stranded ;  but  there  they  met 
another  obliging  landlady,  who  advanced  them  money  to  take 
them  back  to  Douai.  They  spent  it  in  going  to  Guadeloupe ;  but 
they  had  hardly  landed  in  Guadeloupe  when  Marceline’s  mother 
caught  yellow  fever  and  died  of  it ;  and  Marceline,  failing  to  find 
the  vague  cousin  for  whom  she  was  searching,  had  to  return 
to  Douai,  after  two  years’  absence,  alone. 

Her  father  was  quite  unable  to  support  her,  but  expected  her 
to  help  to  support  him ;  and  there  was  only  one  way  in  which 
she  could  do  so — by  returning  to  the  stage.  She  began  in  the 
Douai  theatre,  and  then  got  an  engagement  at  Rouen,  where 
she  had  a  very  hard  time  which  left  memories,  she  wrote  in  her 
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old  age,  “as  hard  as  points  of  steel.”  It  would  seem  that  she 
acted  competently,  and  even  attractively;  well  enough,  that 
is  to  say,  to  accept  acting  as  her  metier — though  not  well  enough, 
either  then  or  afterwards,  to  become  the  idol  of  the  hour.  She 
got  to  Paris,  at  the  end  of  1804,  by  the  help  of  Parisian  players 
who  came  to  Rouen,  and  appeared  at  the  Opera  Comique,  and 
the  Theatre  Feydeau.  Gretry,  the  musician,  and  his  wife  were 
kind.  The  Press  was  friendly,  commending  the  young  actress’s 
“simplicity”  and  “sensibility.” 

It  looked  like  the  beginning  of  a  normal,  successful  career  on 
the  stage.  One  does  not  know  w'hy  Marceline  interrupted  it  to 
return  to  the  provinces  :  probably  for  the  sake  of  more  prominent 
parts  and  a  larger  stipend.  At  Brussels,  at  any  rate,  in  1807, 
she  was  “leading  lady,”  earning  ^192  a  year;  but  the  season 
was  a  failure,  and  the  company  was  disbanded.  In  1808,  there¬ 
fore,  Marceline  was  once  more  in  Paris,  looking  for  an  engage¬ 
ment  ;  and  instead  of  an  engagement  she  found  a  romance  : 
that  romance  which  was  to  be  first  the  secret,  and  then  the 
sorrow  of  her  life.  A  certain  Mile.  Delia,  of  her  own  profession, 
introduced  a  friend,  and  lent  her  apartment  in  order  that 
Marceline  and  her  friend  might  be  alone  and  unobserved. 

Delia,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  meant  to  do  Marceline  a  good 
turn  in  a  practical  as  well  as  a  romantic  sense ;  for  D^lia  was 
a  practical  young  woman  accustomed  to  make  money  out  of  her 
romances,  who  ultimately  went  to  London,  where,  it  is  recorded, 
“a  lord  of  immense  wealth  protected  her.”  But  Marceline  was 
not  that  kind  of  actress.  She  did  not  sell  her  love  but  gave  it ; 
and  her  experiences  were  of  a  cruel  irony.  The  man  whom  she 
favoured  first  fell  in  love  with  her  because  she  was  an  actress,  and 
then,  also  because  she  was  an  actress,  refused  to  marry  her.^  It 
was  the  way  of  the  world  in  which  Marceline  w'as  living.  Most 
actresses,  like  Delia,  realised  the  fact  and  reckoned  with  it — and 
sought  and  found  pecuniary  compensations.  But  Marceline  did 
not.  She  merely  loved  her  lover  with  single-hearted  and  un¬ 
sophisticated  intensity  ;  and  she  supposed  that  he  and  his  family 
were  as  unsophisticated  and  single-hearted  as  herself.  She  pic¬ 
tured  her  lover  telling  his  father  of  the  prize  which  he  had  won, 
and  of  the  child  which  had  been  born  as  the  pledge  of  his  affection. 
She  pictured  the  father  delighted  to  hear  the  news  and  opening 
his  arms  to  a  prospective  daughter-in-law  :  — 

“Tu  ])ars  done?  Oui,  tu  veux  voir  ton  pero. 

Et  dans  tons  les  baisers  d’un  enfant  qu’il  adore 
Lui  porter  les  baisers  de  Venfant  qu'il  ignore. 

Mets  sur  son  cceur  mon  coeur,  mon  respect,  mon  amour  *. 

(1)  He  gave  that  reason  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  already  married. 
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11  est  aussi  mon  pere,  il  t’a  donn4  le  jour. 

Partir!  Que  je  voudrais,  invisible  et  bardie, 

M’asseoir  sur  tes  genoux,  pr4s  de  ses  cheveux  blancs! 

Le  toucher  de  mes  mains,  et  sous  tes  bras  tremblants, 

Conternpler  le  mortel  k  qui  je  dois  ta  vie.” 

lint  that  was  inijwssible,— or  at  all  events  it  did  not  happen. 
Marceline’s  lover,  instead  of  introducing  her  to  his  father,  loved 
and  rode  away — to  Italy — after  a  passionate  scene  of  parting ; 
and  Marceline  went  to  live  at  Eouen,  hoping  against  hope  that, 
in  spite  of  the  harriers  which  separated  them,  he  loved  her  still. 

“Je  vous  4cris.  .  .  .  M’aimeriez-vous  encore? 

Si  votre  coeur  n’est  plus  tel  qu ’autrefois 
Faites,  du  moins,  faites  que  je  I’iguore; 

S'il  est  constant,  dites-le,  je  le  crois. 

Je  vous  4cris.” 

And — what  was  worse — Marceline  felt  that  the  harrier  was 
the  calling  which  she  followed  against  her  will  :  — 

“Dans  ces  jours  ou  I’esprit  nous  apprend  a  charmer, 

Le  cceur  doit  apprendre  a  se  taire; 

Fit  lorsque  tout  nous  ordonne  de  j)laire. 

Tout  nous  defend  d ’aimer. 

“Oh!  des  erreurs  du  monde  inexplicable  exemple, 

Charmante  Muse,  objet  de  m4pris  et  d’amour, 

Lc  soir  on  vous  honore  au  temple 
Et  I’on  vous  d^daigne  au  grand  jour.” 

An  angry  indictment  of  the  despised  estate  in  which  compli¬ 
ment  and  contumely  were  encountered  in  such  strange  conjunc¬ 
tion.  But  Marceline,  though  she  had  abandoned  the  estate  for 
a  little  while,  had  to  return  to  it  in  order  to  live.  She  was 
hack  at  the  Odeon  in  1813  :  an  actress  who  had  learnt  the  art 
of  drawing  tears,  and  acquired  some  celebrity  for  pathos.  “She 
does  not  play  drama,  she  actually  drama,”  wrote  one  of  her 
critics.  And,  at  about  the  same  time,  her  lover  returned. 
Evidently  she  had  corresponded  with  him ;  and  now  she  was 
willing  to  forgive  and  forget.  It  was  her  doctrine  that  one 
coidd  love  but  once  ;  that  the  lover  who  had  been  untrue  was 
her  predestined  lover;  that,  unless  she  could  win  his  love,  she 
could  accept  none.  Her  verses  show"  her  beckoning  him  back  :  — 

“Si  c’est  ainsi  qu’une  seconde  vie 
Peut  se  rouvrir, 

Ce  soir  ou  veille  et  te  reve  une  femme, 

Viens  et  prends-moi.” 

The  call  w'as  answ^ered ;  but  there  was  as  little  happiness  now 
as  before.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  was,  this  time,  any  question 
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of  marriage.  Marceline,  realising  the  conditions  of  her  calling, 
had  apparently  humbled  herself,  and  was  prepared  to  waive  that 
point, — loving  sincerely,  and  therefore  satisfied  to  find  her 
happiness  in  love  unsanctified  by  any  Catholic  sacrament.  But 
then  came  a  second  quarrel  and  a  second  separation.  There  are 
no  details  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  matter.  We  only  have  the  lines  in  which  the  farewell  is 
said  :  — 

“Je  te  permis  de  trahir  tes  amours, 

Mais  moi,  pour  t’adorer,  je  serai  libre  encore. 

Je  vais  I’etre  tou jours, 

Adieu  1  mon  ame  se  ddchire.” 

And  that  last  line  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  rest  of  Marceline’s 
long  life ;  her  failure  in  love  accounting  alike  for  her  great 
grudge  against  the  stage,  and  for  her  continual  tears.  For 
all  her  poetry  is  one  long  lamentation  over  that  failure.  She 
lost  her  lover  when  she  was  about  eight-and-twenty,  and  was 
still  weeping  for  him  when  she  was  over  sixty.  Just  as  Byron 
dragged  the  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart  across  Europe,  so 
she  dragged  the  pageant  of  hers  from  one  provincial  playhouse 
to  another — dragging  it,  in  the  first  instance,  in  1815,  to 
Brussels,  where  she  met  Valmore. 

Valmore  was  twenty-four  and  handsome.  Marceline  was 
thirty-one  ;  and  is  described  in  an  official  note  by  an  Inspector 
of  Theatres  as  “faded” — likely,  therefore,  to  be  grateful  to  such 
a  man  as  Valmore  who  showed  admiration.  They  played  “leads  ” 
together ;  and  after  much  love-making  on  the  stage  they  con¬ 
tinued  the  love-making  in  private  life.  Or  rather,  Valmore  made 
love  and  Marceline  let  him  do  so ;  and  the  day  came  when 
he  offered  marriage,  and  she  accepted  him,  becoming  the 
Madame  Desbordes- Valmore,  w'hose  place  in  French  literature 
is  assured. 

But  in  what  spirit?  Her  verses  tell  us  :  — 

“Pour  me  venger  d’un  cruel  abandon, 

Offre  un  autre  secours  h  ma  fierte  confuse. 

Tu  flattes  mon  ennui,  tu  sdduis  ma  raison; 

Mais  mon  coeur  4chappe  &  ta  ruse ! 

Oui,  prete  ^  m 'engager  en  de  nouveaux  liens, 

Je  tremble  d’etre  heureuse,  et  je  verse  des  larmes. 

Oui,  je  sens  que  mes  pleurs  avaient  pour  moi  des  charmes, 

Et  que  mes  maux  6taient  mes  liens. 

Et  mon  coeur  fut  cr4d  pour  n’aimer  qu’une  fois.” 

They  are  lines  which  it  must  have  been  very  disconcerting 
for  Valmore  to  read  as  a  gloss  upon  the  love-letters  which  he 
received  from  Marceline.  They  must  have  made  it  clear  to  him 
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that  lie  had  only  won  the  remnants  of  a  worn  and  withered 
heart.  And  there  was  worse  to  come — this,  for  example  :  — 

“D’ou  sait-il  que  je  I’aime  encore? 

II  dit  que  I’amour  sait  attendre, 

Et  deux  coeurs  mari4s  s ’entendre? 

Et  ce  lien  d^fait  par  lui, 

II  vient  le  reprendro  aujourd’hui. 

DieuI  sera-t-il  mon  maitre?  ” 

Which  must  have  meant  (if  it  meant  anything  at  all)  that, 
now  that  Marceline  was  married,  her  lover,  who  was  also  married, 
had  proposed  a  renewal  of  love,  and  that  Marceline  was  not 
sure  that  she  w’ould  have  the  strength  to  resist  him.  One  can 
picture  Valmore  lighting  upon  those  lines,  perplexed  by  them, 
and  startled  into  asking  leading  questions.  Indeed,  he  did  light 
upon  the  lines,  and  did  ask  leading  questions ;  declaring  that 
his  “dignite  d’homme  ”  was  affronted;  and  Marceline  had  to 
assure  him  that  her  sorrows  were  purely  literary  sorrows,  and 
that  she  w'as  singing  of  the  troubles  of  her  friends — Mile.  D^lia 
and  others. 

But  the  sorrows  of  which  she  sang  were  her  own ;  and  it 
is  time  to  identify  the  man  who  caused  them. 

Inquirers  have  speculated  concerning  his  identity  almost  as 
earnestly  as  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 
It  does  not  really  matter,  of  course ;  the  tears  are  more  precious 
than  their  object.  But  the  conundrum  is  so  very  easy  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  affect  inability  to  guess  the  answer — the  more  so 
as  Marceline’s  mysterious  hints  are  so  provocative  of  curiosity. 
The  pursuit  is  like  a  game  of  “buried  names”  ;  and  the  conclusion 
to  which  it  leads  us  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  made,  from 
“information  received,”  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

The  clues  which  Marceline  gives  us  are  these  : 

1.  The  lover  was  a  young  man  of  letters  who  contributed,  in 
his  youth,  to  the  Keepsahe  Annuals  of  his  time. 

2.  The  lover,  at  a  determined  date,  left  Marceline  in  order  to 
travel  in  Italy. 

3.  One  of  the  lover’s  Christian  names  w’as  identical  with  one 
of  Marceline’s  owm  Christian  names  : — 

“  Tu  sais  que  dans  le  mien  le  ciel  daigna  I’^crire; 

On  ne  peut  m’appeler  sans  t’annoncer  a  moi, 

Car  depuis  mon  bapteme  il  m’enlace  avec  toi.” 

Now  Marceline’s  full  name  was  Marceline-Felicite-Josephe ; 
and  she  had  a  friend — Hyacinthe-Joseph-Alexandre-Thabaud 
de  Latouche,  commonly  known  as  H.  de  Ijatouche ;  and  this 
Latouche  was  a  young  man  of  letters,  and  he  went  to  Italy  just 
at  the  date  of  the  departure  of  Marceline’s  anonymous  lover. 
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That  is  fairly  strong  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  the  direct 
evidence  is  to  be  found,  as  has  been  said,  in  Sainte-Beuve's 
correspondence. 

In  1838,  Sainte-Beuve  undertook  to  review  Marceline’s  poetry 
for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  After  his  habit,  he  desired  to 
embellish  criticism  with  biographical  detail ;  and  he  threw  out 
his  tentacles  for  information.  Among  those  from  whom  he 
sought  it  was  IMric  Guttinguer,  a  wealthy  provincial  dilletante 
who  was  intimate  with  Marceline’s  intimate  friend,  Pauline 
Duchambge,  the  pianist;  and  he  received  this  interesting 
reply  :  - 

“Ah!  So  you  are  writing  about  Mme.  Valmore's  verses.  They  are  very 
pretty,  and  witli  flashes  of  inspiration  which  illuminate  the  darkness  like 
lightning.  You  will  meet  in  them  Le  loup  de  la  VaUee — from  whom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mme.  Duchamhge,  she  has  not  yet  recovered,  and  at  whom  are  aimed 
all  those  bursts  of  desolated  passion  which  place  her  on  a  different  level 
from  other  women.” 

And  le  loup  de  la  Vallee  was  Latouche, — so  nicknamed  by  his 
friends  because  he  lived  at  La  vallee  aux  loups.  Sainte-Beuve 
did  not  use  his  information  in  his  article,  it  would*  have  been 
indiscreet  to  do  so  at  the  date  and  in  the  circumstances ;  but 
ho  communicated  it  to  his  friends,  the  Oliviers  of  Lausanne, 
to  whom  he  wrote  :  — 

“  jMadame  Valmore  is  a  very  charming  woman,  when  one  knows  her — 
and  so  naive !  Do  you  know  (as  a  detail  of  biography)  that  her  beautifully 
passionate  elegies  are  meant  for  Latouche — le  loup  de  la  vallee — from  whom, 
as  Guttinguer  tells  me,  she  has  not  yet  recovered.” 

So  there  we  have  it — en  toutes  lettres.  There  is  no  mystery 
remaining ;  and  our  next  task  is  to  introduce  Latouche. 

He  was  born  in  1785,  at  La  ChMre — the  George  Sand  country. 
It  was  he,  in  fact,  who  introduced  George  Sand  to  literature  by 
taking  her  on  the  staff  of  the  Figaro,  employing  her  at  the  scale 
rate  of  seven  francs  a  column,  and  blue-pencilling  her  “copy” 
in  a  manner  which  exasperated  her.  “  Ah  !  if  you  knew  the 
man  !  ”  she  exclaims — an  indication  that  he  was  a  morose  and 
savage  editor  with  whom  it  was  a  nuisance  to  have  to  deal. 

He  was,  indeed,  an  unamiable  man  :  brilliantly  clever,  but 
lamentably  unsuccessful ;  embittered  by  his  comparative  failure 
in  life ;  a  wit  who  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  enemies.  Two 
literary  practical  jokes,  in  particular,  in  deplorable  taste,  but 
nevertheless  amusing  to  read  of,  stand  to  his  credit;  one  of  his 
victims  being  the  above-mentioned  Ulric  Guttinguer,  and  the 
other  Chateaubriand’s  friend,  the  Duchesse  de  Duras. 

For  the  jest  at  the  expense  of  Guttinguer,  the  opening  was 
given  by  Guttinguer  himself,  who  proposed  to  publish  a  volume 
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of  amateurish,  pedestrian  verse,  and  asked  Latouche  to  contribute 
a  preface.  The  preface  which  Latouche  supplied  was  also  in 
verse,  and  was  a  masterpiece  of  irony,  which  the  [)oet  failed 
to  see  through.  It  was  addressed  “To  an  Amateur,”  and,  after 
many  affronts  disguised  as  compliments,  it  ended  with  the 
masterly  stroke  :  — 

“  Publiez-les,  vos  vers,  et  qu'oii  n’en  parle  plus.” 

And  Guttinguer  printed  that  in  his  Melanges  poetiques  without 
perceiving  the  mockery  of  it,  and  Paris  shook  its  sides  with 
laughter. 

The  joke  at  the  expense  of  Madame  de  Duras  was  even  more 
cruel.  She,  too,  was  an  amateur  :  a  novelist.  It  was  known 
that  she  had  written  a  novel  entitled  Olicier,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  it  aloud  at  her  receptions,  and  intended  to  publish 
it  anonymously.  Latouche  had  the  happy  thought,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  to  issue — also  anonymously — an  indecorous  romance 
under  that  title,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  attributed  to  the 
Duchess.  It  was  attributed  to  her;  and  the  resulting  scandal 
was  such  as  we  might  expect  to  occur  if  modern  England  could 
suddenly  be  given  reason  to  believe  that  Three  Weeks  was  the 
I)seudonymous  production  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

Those  stories,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Marceline ; 
but  they  show  us  what  w'as  the  manner  of  the  man  to  whom 
Marceline  gave  her  love.  It  should  be  added  that  he  was  a 
married  man  separated  from  his  wife,  though  whether  Marceline 
ever  knew  that  he  had  a  wife  is  uncertain.  ^Most  likely  she  did 
not  know'  at  first,  but  found  out  afterwards,  when  her  heart  was 
out  of  her  keeping,  and  could  not  be  recovered.  One  may  guess, 
further,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  barrier  subsisting  between 
her  lover  and  herself  w’as  one  of  the  reasons  why  she  was  willing 
to  marry  Valmore ;  and  the  question  which  next  arises  is  :  Did 
Valmore  know? 

Apparently  Valmore  knew'  that  his  w'ife  w'as  a  Woman  with 
a  Past,  but  did  not  know'  the  details.  Her  child,  which  died 
at  Brussels,  was  evidence  not  to  be  got  over ;  and  a  scrap  of  one 
of  Marceline’s  letters  to  him  proves  that  her  past  was  not  regarded 
by  either  of  them  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence  :  — 

“Why”  (she  exclaims)  “was  I  not  worthy  of  you?  Why  has  this 
humiliating  thought  always  had  the  most  fatal  influence  on  our  married 
life?  ” 

The  answer  must  be — because  Marceline  persisted  in  keeping 
the  past  alive  by  w'riting  poetry  about  it.  Even  if  her  conduct 
W'as  above  reproach,  her  poetry  must  have  been  an  object  of 
suspicion.  There  was  so  much  of  it,  all  in  the  same  vein — a 
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perpetual  reminder  to  Valmore  that  Another  had  been  more 
to  her  than  he  could  ever  be.  It  must  have  seemed  ix)inted, 
in  spite  of  Marceline’s  assurances  that  it  related  to  nothing  iu 
particular,  and  that  she  was  sad  as  night  only  for  wantonness, 
or  in  sympathy  for  unhappy  friends.  One  may  suspect  a  desire 
to  give  tit  for  tat  in  Valmore ’s  pompous  confession  that,  once 
or  twice,  when  on  tour,  being  very  generally  admired,  he  himself 
had  been  tempted  and  had  fallen.  But  Valmore  certainly  did 
not  know  about  Latouche,  whom  Marceline  introduced  to  him, 
and  who  became  his  friend. 

She  introduced  him  within  a  year  of  her  marriage,  playing 
a  comedy — for  one  is  not  a  comedienne  for  nothing — in  order 
to  do  so  without  provoking  questions.  A  common  interest  in 
literature— that  was  the  pretence;  a  suitable  letter — as  from  a 
stranger  or  a  bare  acquaintance— was  written  and  shown. 
Perhaps  Latouche  threatened  “revelations”  if  he  were  not 
received;  there  are  men,  unhappily,  who  are  capable  of  such 
threats;  and  jNIarceline,  though  she  had  a  little  genius,  w’as  quite 
without  common  sense.  Latouche,  at  any  rate,  became  the 
friend  of  the  family,  and  remained  the  friend  of  the  family  for 
twenty  years ;  Marceline  continuing  all  the  time  to  write  sorrow¬ 
ful  poetry  about  the  Past  which  they  shared  in  common.  His 
literary  advice  was  very  useful  to  her. 

It  is  an  amazing  situation  ;  the  unfaithful  lover  returning  to 
revise  the  proofs  of  the  poems  relating  to  his  own  infidelity. 
One  would  not  dare  to  picture  such  a  thing  in  a  work  of 
fiction;  but  it  seems  to  have  happened.  Decidedly,  Marceline 
was  more  remarkable  for  “sensibility”  than  for  common  sense. 
She  was  not  one  of  those  proud  beauties— of  whom  one  meets 
so  many  in  the  annals  of  the  stage — who  break  lightly  with  the 
past  because  they  are  confident  of  the  future.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  plain  and  humble,  and  deemed,  in  the  matter  of  love, 
that  it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;  and  Latouche, 
though  her  lover  no  longer,  was  a  part  of  her  life  which  she 
would  not  willingly  surrender.  In  spite  of  his  infidelity,  he 
was  nearer  to  her  own  level,  emotionally  as  well  as  intellectually, 
than  Valmore;  so  she  clung  to  her  friendship,  though  it  was, 
for  twenty  years,  quite  uneventful. 

For  between  her  and  her  husband  there  was  this  great  gulf  : 
that  she,  though  a  fairly  good  actress,  never  ceased  to  hate  the 
stage ;  whereas  he  was  a  wooden,  incompetent  actor  who  believed 
in  himself,  a  third-rate  or  fourth-rate  tragedian  with  first-rate 
pretensions.  He  has  been  compared  to  Daudet’s  “illustrious 
Delobelle  ” ;  but  he  w'as  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  If  he 
resembled  Delobelle  in  his  pompous  posturings  and  his  ludicrous 
incapacity,  he  differed  from  him  in  his  willingness  to  tour  the 
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provinces  and  his  ability  to  procure  engagements.  He  was,  in 
tact,  though  grotesque  and  cabotin,  brave  honime,  and  boil  pere 
de  fumille.  He  continued  to  act,  believing  himself  to  be  a 
neglected  genius,  long  after  his  wife  had  retired ;  he  did  not 
“renounce,”  though  he  threatened  to  do  so,  even  when  a  Eouen 
audience  pelted  him  off  the  stage  with  boiled  potatoes.  He  was 
most  indignant  at  a  proposal  that  he  should  leave  the  theatre 
and  become  a  clerk ;  and  he  was  quite  elderly  before  he  allowed 
a  patron  of  the  arts  to  job  him  into  a  subordinate  office  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

And  Marceline,  conscious  of  great  gifts,  but  unable  to  make 
any  money  out  of  them — hating  the  stage  and  hating  the 
provinces  -was  obliged  to  accompany  him  in  his  peregrinations 
to  I.iyon,  or  liordeaux,  or  wherever  it  might  be.^  Her  reputation, 
though  it  did  not  enrich  her,  was  increasing;  She  was  hard 
put  to  it  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  letters  which  reached  her  from 
admiring  readers.  She  was  in  correspondence  with  such  leaders 
of  literary  society  as  Sophie  Gay ;  and  literary  pilgrims  passing 
through  Lyon  on  their  way  to  Italy — Brizeux  and  Auguste 
Barbier,  for  instance — called  and  solicited  the  honour  of  her 
acquaintance.  And  Valmore  supposed  that  the  pilgrims  had 
called  to  pay  their  homage  to  him,  the  great  tragedian;  and 
Marceline,  like  a  good  wife,  let  him  think  so. 

Such  was  their  life  together.  If  one  could  picture  Mrs. 
Brow'ning  married,  not  to  Robert  Browning,  but  to  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies,  one  w'ould  have  an  approximate  idea  of  it.  The 
details  are  of  no  interest.  They  only  relate  to  migrations  and 
the  struggle  for  life — unsuccessful  endeavours  to  get  Valmore 
accepted  in  leading  roles  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  the  occasional 
closing  of  an  unprofitable  theatre,  the  occasional  reluctance  of 
the  ghost  to  walk  :  a  picture  w^hich  becomes  increasingly  pathetic 
as  the  years  advance.  And  all  this  w’hile,  as  a  w'ornan  of  forty — 
of  forty-five,  of  fifty  and  more  than  fifty — Marceline  continued 
to  pour  out  her  melodious  lamentations  over  the  love  which  she 
had  lost. 

“  Vous  aviez  mon  caair, 

Moi ,  j  ’avals  le  votre  : 

Un  cceur  pour  un  coeur; 

Bonheur  pour  bonheur ! 

"  Le  votre  est  rendu, 

Je  n’en  ai  plus  d ’autre. 

Le  votre  est  rendu, 

Le  mien  est  perdu. 

“Vous  me  laissez  Ik, 

Dans  une  vie  am6rc; 

Vous  me  laissez  la, 
fit  Dieu  voit  ccla." 

A  n  rt 
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And  then,  picturing  as  the  abandoned  like  to  do,  the  day  when 
the  lover  would  regret  the  things  which  might  have  been  if  only 
he  had  known  where  his  happiness  lay  :  - 

“  Savez-vous  qu’uu  jour 
L’homrae  est  seul  au  monde? 

Savez-vous  qu’uii  jour 
II  revolt  I’amour? 

“  Vous  appellerez 
Sans  qu’ou  vous  reponde; 

Vous  appellerez, 

Et  vous  songerez. 

“Vous  vieudrez  revant 
Sonner  h  ma  porte ; 

Arni  comrnc  avant, 

Vous  vieudrez  revant. 

“  Et  Ton  vous  dira  : 

‘  Personne — elle  est  niorto.’ 

On  vous  le  dira; 

Mais  qui  vous  plaiiidra?  ” 

And  then,  in  another  poem  and  another  metre:  — 

"Malheur  a  nioi !  je  ne  sals  plus  lui  plaire: 

Je  ne  suis  plus  le  charnie  de  ses  yeux.” 

It  is  amazing,  truly,  to  think  that  the  man  at  whom  those 
lines  were  aimed  was  also  the  friend  of  the  family,  who  suggested 
emendations,  and  helped  to  correct  them  for  the  press.  It  is 
still  more  amazing  to  think  that  the  woman  who  aimed  them 
at  him  was  on  such  terms  with  him  that  she  allowed  her  two 
daughters  to  pay  him  a  long  visit  in  his  country  seat.  Slu' 
did  so,  however ;  and  out  of  that  visit  arises  another  story. 

It  was  in  1839;  and  the  family  was  scattered.  Valniore  was 
at  Lyon,  acting  for  dear  life,  in  order  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  Marceline  was  in  Paris,  interviewing  managers  on  her 
husband’s  behalf  and  publishers  on  her  own.  The  girls — Inez 
and  Ondine — were  with  Latouche  in  his  Valley.  And  then  there 
entered  to  Marceline  a  Stranger — a  Veiled  Lady  weej)ing 
beneath  her  veil,  telling  a  pathetic  story,  pleading  for  advice  and 
moral  support. 

It  was  about  M.  de  Latouche,  the  Stranger  explained;  and 
it  seemed  that  w^hat  had  happened  to  Marceline  in  the  past  had 
now  happened  to  her.  M.  de  Latouche  had  loved  her,  and  had 
ceased  to  love  her,  though  she  had  borne  him  a  child.  M.  de 
Latouche  had  been  so  violent  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
his  house  ;  but  she  still  loved  M.  de  Latouche  with  all  his  faults. 
What  had  she  better  do?  She  knew  that  Mme.  Desbordes- 
Valmore  was  his  friend.  He  had  the  greatest  respect  for  Mme. 
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])esborcles-Valmore.  If  Mme.  Desbordes-Valinore  would  speak 
to  him,  and  use  her  great  influence  .  .  . 

Poor  Marceline  !  She  must  have  felt  the  cruel  irony  of  the 
appeal,  though  the  crowning  irony  was  yet  to  come.  A  woman 
of  the  world — or  a  proud  woman,  whether  she  was  a  woman  of 
the  world  or  not — would  have  lifted  her  eyebrows  in  polite 
astonishment,  and  bowed  her  veiled  visitor  out.  But  Marceline 
was  not  a  woman  of  the  world.  She  was  very  humble,  very 
sympathetic,  very  anxious  to  be  correct  and  kind.  So  she 
mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  the  veiled  lady,  and  promised 
to  do  her  best  for  her.  Then  she  wrote  to  Latouche ;  and  there 
was  a  long  and  painful  correspondence — a  three-cornered  corre¬ 
spondence  into  which  Latouche  dragged  Valmore — at  the  end 
of  which  Marceline  put  two  and  tw^o  together  and  divined  the 
truth. 

And  the  truth  was  terrible  !  The  situation  was  that  imagined 
hy  Mr.  Hardy  in  The  Pursuit  of  the  Well-beloved.  The  Veiled 
Ijady  had  a  rival — and  the  rival  was  no  other  than  Marceline’s 
own  daughter,  Ondine  Valmore,  a  charming  girl  then  just 
eighteen  years  of  age.  It  would  have  been  bad  enough  if 
Ijatouche  had  loved  Ondine  with  honourable  intentions ;  but 
it  seems  that  he  loved  her  with  dishonourable  intentions — for  the 
wife  from  whom  he  was  separated  was  still  alive.  So,  of  course, 
Ondine  and  her  sister  were  taken  away  from  him  and  kept  away 
from  him,  though  he  made  more  than  one  desperate  effort  to 
recover  them.  He  stopped  the  Veiled  Lady  in  the  street,  and 
made  a  scene  with  her,  declaring  that  what  had  happened  was 
her  fault,  and  that  he  would  follow  her  even  to  Hell  to  be 
avenged.  As  for  Marceline’s  last  glimpse  of  him — the  last,  so 
far  as  one  knows — this  is  her  record  of  it  :  — 

“He  came  to  our  flat  one  day,  and  knocked  and  rang,  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  for  ever  such  a  long  time;  but  Inez  had  seen  him  from  the 
balcony,  so  we  did  not  open  the  door.  He  went  away,  and  wrote  his  lady 
friend  a  furious  letter;  but,  for  the  present,  everything  is  once  more  quiet.” 

That  was  the  end.  The  name  of  Latouche  drops  out  of 
^larceline’s  letters ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  she  met  him 
again.  But,  even  so,  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  our  surprises. 
Marceline  boasted  two  soul-sides.  The  heart  of  the  mistress 
continued  to  be  tender,  even  after  the  heart  of  the  mother  had 
been  shocked  into  severity.  The  flow  of  verse  did  not  cease ; 
and  both  the  theme  and  the  tone  of  it  remained  unchanged.  It 
was  still  :  - 

“  toi  le  mondo  I  A  toi  la  vie ! 

\  toi  tout  CO  que  I’liommo  envie! 

A  moi  le  cicl  I  A  moi  le  bonheur  de  t’aimer !  " 
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It  was  still  :  — 

“  Votre  nom  soul  suflira  bicn 
Pour  mo  retenir  asservic; 

II  est  alentour  de  ma  vie 
Houle  comme  un  ardent  lien. 

Ce  noin  vous  remplacera  bicn.  .  .  . 

Do  mon  coeur  otcz  votre  main.” 

Was  the  love  now  merely  literary — merely  a  “subject,”  like 
another — a  subject  to  which  Marceline  clung  because  she  riee-Js 
must  write,  and  could  find  no  other  subject?  One  can  hardly 
help  thinking  so ;  and  yet  there  is  a  letter  of  hers — to  Sainte- 
Beuve — which  almost  proves  the  contrary  :  a  letter  written  just 
after  Latouche’s  death,  in  reply  to  Sainte-Beuve’s  request  for 
information  to  be  used  in  an  obituary  article  :  — 

“March  18th,  1851. — ^ly  overwhelming  grief  has  prevented  me  from 
replying  to  you  —pray  forgive  me.  I  have  made  several  attempts;  but  what 
chance  does  my  laborious  life  give  me  of  recovering  my  composure  in 
solitude? 

“  Think !  It  is  practically  by  the  side  of  a  grave  that  I  have  to  marshal 
my  troubled  thoughts.  How  can  I  judge  him  there?  What  judgment  can 
I  frame  for  you  while  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes?  .  .  .” 

...”  Life  often  seemed  a  trouble  and  an  oppression  to  him ;  and  when 
he  lost  his  illusions,  how  intense  was  his  bitterness  at  the  awakening  from 
bis  transitory  delight!  The  need  to  admire  was,  I  think,  his  ruling  passion; 
for  he  was  often  ill,  and  very  unhappy.  No,  no.  He  wasn’t  a  bad  man — 
he  was  a  sick  man.  The  discovery  of  a  single  fault  in  one  of  his  idols  threw 
him  into  the  depths  of  dejection — one  can  say  that  without  exaggeration. 
That  was  his  case  when  we  knew  him.  He  never  spoke  of  it  openly  in  our 
conversations,  in  which  he  engaged,  no  doubt,  to  distract  his  thoughts  from 
a  tempestuous  past.  I  can  imagine  no  character  more  mysterious  than  his. 
And  yet,  such  was  his  charm,  such  his  gentleness  and  sincerity,  that  my 
uncle,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  who  was  a  religious  and  straight¬ 
forward  man,  thought  him  simple,  frank,  and  affectionate.  And  so  he  was! 
Yes,  so  he  was!  ” 

There  is  more ;  but  that  suffices  to  show  the  tone.  It  was 
written  eleven  years  after  the  breach  related,  and  shows  how 
incapable  Marceline  was  of  breaking  old  ties  or  shaking  herself 
clear  of  old  memories.  Love,  we  gather  from  it,  was  as  necessary 
to  Marceline  as  food  and  air ;  and  the  thing  which  she  valued  in 
love  was  not  vehemence  of  passion,  but  sentiment,  and  the 
constant  call  for  the  warm  tears  of  sensibility.  If  love  is,  for 
some  people,  a  kind  of  madness,  it  was  for  her  a  kind  of  servi¬ 
tude  ;  and  she  was  a  slave  who  hugged  her  chains.  We  have 
seen  her  stooping  to  play  a  comedy  in  order  to  resume  them  ; 
and  our  last  glimpse  of  her  reveals  her  still  wearing  them  in 
secret  after  she  had  made  the  gesture  of  throwing  them  away — 
still  asking,  “Who  will  ^console  me?”  still  crying  :  — 

“O  mes  amours  d’enfance!  O  mes  jeunes  amours!" 
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It  matters  because  she  had  genius — and  because  suffering  was 
the  soil  from  which  the  works  of  her  genius  sprang.  That  was 
the  price  which  she  paid — and  that  was  the  reward  which  she 
won — for  her  intensity,  simplicity,  and  single-heartedness. 

The  suffering  never  ceased — she  reached  no  Land  of  Beulah. 
The  blows  continued  to  fall  on  her — blow  after  blow.  Her 
daughters  died — Inez  when  little  more  than  a  child ,  and  Ondine , 
wdio  had  been  a  governess,  after  only  tw'o  years  of  married  life. 
Her  brother  died — a  miserable  old  man  who  lived,  partially  on 
her  bounty,  in  an  almshouse  at  Douai.  Her  sisters — whose 
husbands  had  been  bankrupt  tradesmen — died ;  and  she  wrote  to 
Pauline  Duchambge  : — 

“  Listen  to  my  story.  I  have  been  to  the  church  to  arrange  for  the 
burning  of  eight  vax  candles,  as  humble  as  myself.  They  represented  the 
eight  souls  of  my  soul — father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  children.  I  sat 
and  watched  them  burn,  and  I  thought  that  I  should  die.  But  that  is  only 
for  you — it  was  a  visit  that  I  paid  to  God.” 

And  now'  Pauline  was  her  only  surviving  friend  :  Pauline  who 
knew  her  story,  and  had  told  it  to  Guttinguer,  who  had  told  it 
to  Sainte-Beuve.  And  that  Pauline  did  reall}'^  know  it,  and  had 
not  merely  pretended  to  know,  appears  from  one  of  Marceline’s 
last  letters  to  her,  written  at  the  age  of  seventy  : — 

“You  know  very  well  that,  apart  from,  and  I  may  even  say  in  the  midst 
of,  the  sacred  tics  which  hold  me  to  life,  you  stand  alone  as  my  woman 
friend.  There  is  no  one  else  whom  I  love  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul. 
Unable  to  offer  you  worldly  wealth — for  I  have  none  myself — T  have  made 
you  a  present  of  the  mystery  of  my  life.  No  doubt  I  have  saddened  your 
life;  but  r  think  I  have  developed  the  rich  mine  of  your  goodness  to  me.” 

The  letter  was  sent  from  one  woman’s  bed  of  sickness  to 
another’s.  It  ends  with  a  promise  to  “make  a  great  effort  to 
get  well”  in  order  to  bring  help  and  comfort  in  person.  But 
that  was  not  to  be.  Marceline  w’as  still  on  her  sick  bed  when 
Pauline  died  ;  and  then  Marceline  lost  the  desire  to  live. 

She  closed  her  door,  denied  herself  to  her  acquaintances — for 
she  had  no  friends  left — and  waited  for  death  to  come.  It  was 
painfully  long  in  coming — she  waited  for  it,  in  silence  and 
solitude,  for  more  than  a  year.  But  it  came  at  last,  in  July, 
1859 — “ever  so  gently,”  as  old  Homer  has  it  :  the  one  gentle 
experience  in  a  life  full  of  storms  and  troubles. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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The  European  cri.sis  of  last  smnnier  has  roused  a  new  spirit  in 
Belgium,  and  stirred  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  in  the  heart  of 
every  Belgian  citizen.  It  was  a  crisis  in  which  our  interests  and 
feelings  were  also  concerned,  but  at  least  we  were  not  conscious 
of  the  profound  despair  due  to  helplessness  and  military  weak¬ 
ness  that  fell  upon  the  Belgian  people  last  Sej)tember.  For 
days,  for  weeks  even,  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  soutli  of  the 
Meuse  lived  in  constant  dread  that  the  morrow  would  see  the 
German  host  traversing  their  territory,  without  their  Government 
being  able  to  lift  a  fingei’  for  their  protection.  There  were  some 
Belgian  authorities  at  the  time  who  reposed  faith  in  the  alleged 
impregnability  of  the  Liege  forts,  hut  the  revelations  subse¬ 
quently  made  as  to  their  unpreparedness,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
garrison,  the  deficiency  of  the  munitions,  and  the  limitations  of 
the  forts  themselves,  have  shown  that  there  was  no  basis  for  this 
faith,  and  that  they  would  have  succumbed  to  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  attack. 

The  emotion  roused  in  Belgium  by  the  appreciation  of  the  true 
position  last  September  has  been  intensified  by  the  discovery 
that  the  country  was  not  merely  not  ready  to  defend  its  neutrality, 
but  that  the  unreadiness  was  largely  due  to  the  improvidence  of 
the  Government.  Admissions  have  been  made  in  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  a  startling  character  as  to  the  deficiencies  in  the 
stores  of  ammunition  at  Antwerp,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  the  condition  of  things  at  Liege — the  frontier 
fortress  exposed  to  immediate  attack  on  invasion — was  far  worse. 
In  face  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  several  leading  politicians 
and  generals  in  Belgium,  which  T  shall  quote  from  further  on,  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  if  war  had  then  taken 
place  Belgium  would  have  cut  a  miserable  figure,  humiliating  to 
herself  and  distressing  to  her  well-wishers.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  genuine  friend  to  hide  the  truth, 
when  essential  to  speak,  under  the  guise  of  flattery,  but  in  the 
present  instance  there  is  the  less  need  to  do  so  because  the 
Belgians  themselves  are  alive  to  it.  They  are  so  much  alive  to 
it  that  they  are  seeking  in  ever}^  way  to  provide  the  remedy  for 
past  and  present  shortcomings,  and  thus  to  get  ready  in  good 
time  to  show  a  better  front  to  the  invader  when  he  next  assembles 
his  forces  along  their  frontier. 

The  points  that  suggest  themselves  for  our  consideration  are 
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in  the  first  place  the  evidence  that  Belgian  opinion  is  aroused 
on  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  neutrality  of  their 
country  and  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity  and  independence 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  that  principle.  Better  evidence  could 
not  he  desired  than  the  last  debate  in  the  Chamber,  followed  up 
as  it  was  by  an  inquiry  as  to  “Whether  Belgium  can  defend  her 
neutrality?”  instituted  by  Le  Journal,  of  Paris,  to  which 
Messieurs  Paul  Hymans,  Vandervelde,  and  Monville  contributed. 
Having  furnished  that  evidence  we  will  proceed  to  consider 
Belgium’s  military  position  by  the  light  of  her  existing  army 
and  natural  or  artificial  means  of  defence.  Finally,  we  will 
discuss  Belgium’s  chances  of  realising  the  programme  sketched 
by  the  above-named  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  who  are  confident 
that  they  will  be  the  responsible  Government  after  the  General 
Election  which  will  take  place  within  a  few  days,  and  then  we 
will  offer  some  observations  on  the  need  of  our  supplementing 
Belgium’s  national  efforts  to  repel  a  danger  which  we  confess 
seems  to  ns  far  more  formidable  than  it  does  even  to  Belgian 
alarmists. 

There  is  one  preliminary  point  to  be  established  before  quoting 
the  opinions  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  men  who 
express  them  are  not  merely  the  leaders  of  what  is  now  called  the 
United  Liberal  party,  but  they  are  the  exponents  of  the  doubts 
and  fears  that  are  passing  through  the  minds  of  the  French- 
speaking  half  of  the  Belgian  nation.  The  existing  Government 
is  only  suspected  of  an  unpatriotic  or  philosophical  leaning 
towards  Germany  as  the  reputedly  stronger  neighbour,  but  it 
has  been  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  exalt  the  Flemish  language 
at  the  expense  of  French  which  has  produced  an  agitation  of 
indignant  protest  throughout  Walloon  Belgium.  The  intensity 
of  the  attack  by  the  Liberal  leaders  on  the  Catholic  Government 
which  they  oppose  must  be  attributed,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
to  the  stormy  passions  aroused  by  the  Flemish  propaganda  ;  but 
with  every  allowance  made  for  the  bitterness  of  party  strife,  the 
impression  left  by  the  inquiry  of  the  Journal  is  that  Belgium 
was  not  ready  to  do  her  part  last  year  during  the  critical  period. 

First  among  the  contributors  to  the  Paris  paper  may  be  placed 
M.  Paul  Hymans,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  and  the 
Premier-designate  of  the  future.  He  expresses  himself  wuth  an 
obvious  sense  of  responsibility  :  — 

“•The  recent,  debate  on  the  neutrality  and  security  of  Rel"ium  in  the 
r'!ian!l)er  originated  in  the  alarm  of  last  summer.  The  question  which  we 
liron^ht  before  Parliament  was  whether  Beltiium,  at  the  critical  moment,  was 
in  a  pfisition  to  defend  herself.  That  debate  took  ])lace  in  public.  You 
know  that  we  contended  that  at  that  moment  wo  were  not  ready,  and  I 
consider  that  this  was  proved  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
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“  Tlie  approach  of  danger  provoked  an  intense  revival  of  national  feeling. 
In  a  country  which  has  now  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  patriotic  vigilance  tends  to  become  relaxed.  But  the  impression 
of  an  imminent  danger  stirred  the  country  to  its  core.  At  no  time  have 
the  Belgians  taken  deeper  interest  in  the  European  situation  than  they  do 
to-day.  The  Belgians  are  not,  in  the  sense  given  elsewhere  to  the  term, 

‘  a  military  j)eople.’  But  they  wish  to  live  their  own  life,  and  intend  reso¬ 
lutely  to  remain  independent.  They  will  defend  themselves. 

“  I  think  myself  that,  while  awaiting  a  fundamental  reorganisation  of  our 
military  institutions,  our  present  resources  and  means  of  defence  suffice  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  independence,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Powers. 

“Belgium  is  neutral,  and  she  is  so  by  the  will  of  the  Powers.  It  is  her 
duty  to  compel  respect  for  her  neutrality,  and  she  will  not  fail  in  it.  She 
has  also  the  right  to  ask  the  Powers  who  guaranteed  her  neutrality  not  only 
to  respect  it,  but  to  assist  her  in  causing  it  to  be  respected.  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  this  right  and  these  treaties  have  ceased  to  count  in  the  eyes 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.” 

The  second  opinion  is  that  of  M.  Monville,  one  of  the  ablest 
debaters  in  the  Brussels  C'hainber  and  a  lawyer  of  established 
reputation.  M.  Monville  speaks  with  even  more  emphasis  than 
his  colleague  on  the  lapses  of  the  Government,  and  he  shows 
that  he  has  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  true  significance  of  the 
guarantee  of  Belgian  neutrality  by  the  signatory  Powers.  He 
said  :  — 

“  The  question  of  national  defence,  which  was  recently  the  subject  of 
debate  in  the  Chamber,  has  caused  great  emotion  in  the  country.  It  has 
aroused  the  national  seiitiment.  Undoubtedly  Belgians  are  inclined  to 
peace,  but  they  also  wish  to  preserve  their  independence.  I  have  received 
many  liundreds  of  letters — some  written  by  persons  scarcely  able  to  pen  their 
names — all  agreeing  in  the  sentiment,  ‘  Wc  are,  and  wish  to  remain, 
Belgians.’  Believe  me,  when  tlie  Belgian  pooide  has  to  fight  for  its  exist¬ 
ence  it  will  not  count  money,  men,  or  any  sacrifice  whatever,  nor  will 
heroism  be  wanting.  Citizens  and  workmen  alike  will  only  think  of  defend¬ 
ing  their  country.  What  Belgium  has  to  do  is  to  defend  her  neutrality. 
The  guarantee  given  by  the  Powers  to  that  ireutrality  does  not  reduce  us 
to  a  state  of  impotence.  On  the  contrary,  it  obliges  us  to  be  vigilant  and 
active,  for  it  implies  that  we  are  to  make  ourselves  respected.  Allow  me 
to  say,  as  a  lawyer,  that  the  guarantee  is  essentially  subsidiary.  It  is  a 
support  of  the  effort  made  by  the  priircipal  party  concerned  in  self-defence. 
Neither  the  improvident  nor  the  pusillanimous  will  be  defended  by  anyone; 
they  will  simply  be  placed  under  somebody  clse’s  tutelage.  We  have  kiiown 
in  our  history  what  it  was  to  bo  undw  the  tutelage  of  foreigners,  and  the 
painful  recollection  survives.  That  remembrance  explains  the  profound 
grief  and  resentment  with  which  the  nation  realises  that  the  country  was 
not  prepared  to  defend  its  integrity  during  the  critical  months  of  July, 
.\ugust,  and  September  last  year." 

But  of  all  the  opinions  recorded  the  most  interesting  is  that 
of  M.  Vandervelde,  the  leader  of  the  Socialist  party,  which  is 
ostensibly  opposed  to  wars  of  all  kinds.  His  o|)inion  should  be 
almost  as  much  of  an  eye-opener  for  the  Socialists  of  this  country 
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as  Herr  Bebel’s  declaration  last  year  that  if  there  were  war  the 
German  Socialists  would  fight  for  their  country  just  like  other 
Germans.  M.  Vandervelde,  speaking  for  the  Belgian  Socialists, 
adopts  the  same  strain,  and  declares  on  their  behalf  that  they 
“will  fight  like  the  others.”  The  sense  of  imminent  peril  must 
be  very  great,  however,  to  induce  him  to  use  language  so  strongly 
at  variance  with  his  ordinary  practice  :  — 

“Wliat  would  the  Belgian  Socialists  do  in  the  event  of  war?  The  answer 
is  simple.  When  Belgium  is  attacked  we  will  defend  her.  We  will  fight 
like  the  others,  and  perhaps  even  more  ardently,  in  the  first  place  to  shield 
our  families  from  the  horrors  of  invasion,  and  in  the  next  place  because,  if 
anv  Government  in  Europe  committed  the  crime  of  letting  loose  the  dogs 
of  war,  we  Socialists  would  have  a  vital  interest  in  doing  what  we  could 
to  ensure  its  defeat. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  defeat — remember  the  consequences  of  Sedan — 
would  facilitate  the  revolution  which  would  be  sure  to  break  out  on  the  first 
reverse  within  the  territory  of  the  aggressor.  We  do  not  wish  any  Power 
to  assume  a  right  to  turn  our  soil  into  a  battlefield.  A.gainst  such  a  despoiler, 
whoever  it  may  be,  we  intend  to  employ  resolutely  all  our  strength. 

“  Let  us  clearly  understand  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  do  not  think 
that  war  is  inevitable,  like  a  natural  phenomenon  such  as  the  equinoctial 
gales,  or  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  But  still,  for  some  months  past  the  peril 
has  been  real.  We  have  been  within  an  ace  of  a  catastrophe,  and  a  similar 
situation  may  again  arise.  The  politicians  of  Belgium  may  reasonably  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  the  moans  to  be  employed,  but  they  must  agree 
in  declaring  from  the  national,  as  well  as  the  international  standpoint,  that 
we  will  do  everything  humanly  possible  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 

“  If  the  Socialists  were  in  power  the  problem  would  confront  them  as  it 
does  the  Catholics  and  Liberals.  Wo  should  organise  our  defences,  and 
make  ready  to  fight  for  the  express  purpose  of  not  being  compelled  to  fight. 
Wo  should  regard  the  War  budget,  which  I  would  like  to  call  the  budget 
of  national  defence,  as  a  premium  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  For  it  is 
clear  that  the  more  wo  arc  in  a  position  to  make  his  criminal  attack  costly 
to  the  aggressor  the  more  will  he  hesitate  to  perpetrate  it.  .  .  . 

“There  is  one  point  I  must  make  clear.  The  Socialists  will  never  consent 
to  an  increase  of  the  military  contingent  unless  it  carries  with  it  a  pro¬ 
portional  reduction  in  the  period  of  service  by  way  of  compensation.” 

These  opinions,  seeing  whose  they  are,  can  leave  no  doubt  in 
imyone’s  mind  that  Belgians  are  unanimous  in  the  desire  to 
uphold  the  independence  of  their  country  and  to  fulfil  their  duties 
upon  the  guarnntee  which  established  its  neutrality.  Their  inten¬ 
tions,  then,  are  good  and  clear;  let  us  see  what  are  the  means 
available  to  carry  them  into  effect,  and  this  is  the  more  necessary 
because  the  Belgian  ideal  is  to  keep  all  combatants  off  her  soil 
and  to  prevent  Belgium  becoming  once  more  the  battleground 
of  the  nations. 

The  subject  of  army  reform  is  not  new  in  Belgium.  Tt  may 
be  said  to  have  been  more  or  less  under  discussion  ever  since  the 
Franco-German  War  of  forty-two  years  ago,  but  until  the  year 
1909  nothing  had  been  done  to  improve  matters.  At  the  end  of 
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that  year  a  new  military  law  was  passed  in  the  teeth  of  much 
opposition  abolishing  the  privilege  of  pre-emption,  that  is  to  say, 
the  right  of  paying  for  a  substitute,  which  was  the  root  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  French  army  in  1870.  But  even  this  reform 
had  to  be  purchased  at  a  price,  and  a  fresh  concession  was  made 
to  anti-military  prejudices  by  a  decree  that  “only  one  son  would 
be  required  from  each  family.”  There  were  also  some  special 
exemptions  from  the  application  of  the  new'  law'  of  military  con¬ 
scription.  Only  two  years  have  passed,  and  it  is  already  admitted 
that  the  results  do  not  answer  expectations,  and  that  the  existing 
Belgian  army  is  unequal  to  its  task.  The  “fine  little  army” 
that  w'as  to  have  arisen  Phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  the  old 
is  no  more  than  the  armee  hoitcuse  of  the  Belgian  artillery 
officer  w'ho  has  recently  written  some  remarkable  things  on  the 
subject  in  the  Brussels  Soir.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  marked 
social  reform.  The  private  may,  like  his  French  comrade, 
appear  in  his  uniform  in  the  salon  or  the  restaurant  w'ithout 
attracting  attention,  but  a  Belgian  army  fit  to  undergo  a  rude 
ordeal  in  the  field  has  still  to  be  created. 

Even  in  numbers  the  result  has  proved  disappointing.  The 
new'  law  w'as  expected  to  produce  on  mobilisation  “a  total  of 
188,000  men,  all  young.”  The  most  sanguine  estimate  now  is  that 
the  total  might  reach  170,000  men,  but  only  by  including  all  classes 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five.  With  the  present  peace  strength 
of  43,000  men,  infantry  battalions  muster  no  more  than  400  or 
4.50  men  apiece,  and  the  two  regiments  (five  battalions')  at  Tuege, 
w'ith  one  battalion  at  Verviers,  do  not  total  over  2,000  men  for 
the  garrisoning  of  tw'elve  forts.  Tn  face  of  these  facts  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  by  some  of  her  politicians  in  Belgium’s  capacity 
to  defend  herself  seems  to  rest  on  an  insecure  foundation. 

I  have  cited  the  opinions  of  the  politicians  in  Belgium  ;  let  me 
give  now  the  opinion  of  a  Belgian  General.  Lieutenant-General 
Ducarne  (Lieutenant-General,  be  it  observed,  is  the  highest 
grade  in  the  Belgian  army,  the  King  being  the  only  General)  is 
w'ell  know'n  among  his  fellow-countrymen  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  energetic  military  officers  they  possess.  Allow  me,  as  one 
who  has  seen  them  at  their  work  for  many  years  past,  to  pay  a 
respectful  tribute  to  the  devotion,  single-mindedness,  and  true 
patriotism  of  the  corps  of  Belgian  officers.  They  alone  have  kept 
the  lamp  of  devotion  to  their  country  burning  under  every  dis¬ 
couragement.  despite  tbe  criminal  indifference  of  politicians,  and 
even  in  the  despairing  moments  w'ben  they,  above  all  men,  knew 
that  behind  them  they  had  no  real  army  at  all.  Tf  Belgium  is 
saved  in  the  end  she  will  ow'e  her  safety  primarily  to  Chazal  and 
Brialmont,  and  their  successors  w'ho  have  not  swerved  from  the 
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path  they  pointed  out.  General  Ducarne  is  one  of  them.  Let 
us  note  carefully  what  he  says  :  — 

“The  invader  of  our  soil,  whether  coming  from  the  East  or  the  South, 
will  seek  to  turn  the  flank  of  his  opponent  by  passing  through  Belgium. 
In  ail  probability  this  passage  will  take  place  across  Condroz,  the  Ardenne, 
and  Southern  Luxembourg,  but  quite  possibly  the  enemy  will  also  dispatch 
more  or  less  considerable  bodies  of  troops  either  towards  Dutch  Limburg 
or  towards  Maubeuge.  These  will  be  second  line  troops.  The  idea  of  this 
latter  movement  would  be  to  secure  the  right  flank  of  the  army  operating 
south  of  the  Meuse,  and  to  threaten  our  communications  with  Antwerp, 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  what  would  be  Belgium’s  duty? 

“  According  to  some  the  remedy  should  be  found  in  stationing  the  whole 
of  our  field  army  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this 
proposal,  which  I  consider  an  infraction  of  our  duty  to  Europe,  and  also 
an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the  Belgian  name  and  the  honour  of  our  army. 
Belgium  would  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world  and  of  history  if,  in  face 
of  invasion,  its  army  were  to  stand  with  arms  at  ease.  To  those  who  hold 
such  a  view  I  reply  :  ‘  It  is  not  with  arms  at  ease,  but  with  levelled  arms 
that  it  must  receive  the  enemy.’  In  the  event  of  a  fresh  conflict  breaking 
out  our  territory  would  not  be  respected,  provided  it  were  considered  that 
we  could  not  on  our  resources  make  it  respected.  In  that  sentence  Belgium’s 
true  policy  stands  revealed.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  certainly 
could  not  be  found,  as  was  lately  suggested,  in  such  a  false  conception  as 
that  Belgium,  herself  violating  her  own  neutrality,  should  deliberately  make 
common  cause  with  the  belligerent  which  she  thought  the  stronger,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  make  herself  safe.  Safety  will  never  be  found  except  in 
our  own  efforts,  in  our  own  attitude. 

“In  view  of  the  present  European  situation  it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
take  full  stock  of  it,  and  that  we  should  loyally  carry  out  what  we  must 
do  to  secure  the  future  of  our  country.” 

These  considerations  have  led  even  the  authors  of  the  last 
Army  Bill  to  come  round  to  the  view  that  something  more  is 
required  than  that  measure  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
but  their  proposals  fall  very  far  short  of  the  conversion  of  Belgium 
into  the  “armed  nation”  which  will  alone  ensure  her  salvation. 
I’hey  propose,  in  the  first  place,  an  increase  of  the  peace  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  creation  of  two  new  infantry  regiments,  to  be 
numbered  the  15th  and  16th.  This  would  mean  an  addition  of 
six  battalions,  or  2,700  men,  to  the  |■>ermanent  strength  of  the 
infantry  without  mobilisation.  If  the  two  regiments  were 
(juartered  at  Liege,  where  barracks  would  have  to  be  constructed, 
the  step  w’ould  be  doubly  stimulating  and  suggestive. 

For  the  information  of  the  general  reader  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  infantry  of  the  Belgian  army  is  composed  of  one  regiment 
of  Grenadiers,  one  regiment  of  Carabiniers,  three  regiments  of 
Foot  Chasseurs,  and  fourteen  regiments  of  the  line  known  by 
their  numbers.  All  these  regiments,  excepting  the  Carabiniers, 
have  three  active  and  two  reserve  battalions  each.  The  Cara¬ 
biniers  have  four  active  and  three  reserve  battalions.  There  are 
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cousequeutly  nineteen  foot  regiinenls,  with  hi ty -eight  active 
battalions,  and  thirty-nine  reserve  battalions.  The  Grenadiers 
and  Carabiniers  are  quartered  in  Brussels,  the  12th  and  14th 
line  reginieiits  are  at  Liege,  and  the  10th  regiment  at  Arlon.  A 
garrison  at  Arlon  is  no  longer  needed  or  even  justihable.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  recent  withdrawal  of  one  battalion  of  the  10th 
to  Namur  is  evidence  in  its  way  of  the  appreciation  of  this  fact 
in  Belgium. 

But  the  mere  addition  of  2,700  infantry  on  a  peace  footing,  or 
8,000  on  a  war  footing,  is  recognised  as  only  a  stop-gap,  more 
useful  as  an  expansion  of  the  existing  machinery  for  rapid  and 
productive  mobilisation  than  as  an  increase  of  numbers.  Some¬ 
thing  more  is  admitted  to  be  necessary,  and  the  latest  proposal 
is  to  drop  the  privilege  of  limiting  the  levy  to  one  son  per  family, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  what  is  to  be  known  as  “general  obligatory 
service.”  By  this  system  it  is  represented  that  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  all  young,  can  be  created  by  the  year  1917.  To 
accomplish  this  result  the  annual  contingent  would  have  to  be 
raised  to  40,000  men,  and  no  time  is  to  be  wasted  if  the  result  is 
to  be  attained  by  the  date  named. 

But  the  Socialists  have  declared — M.  Vandervelde  repeated  the 
ultimatum  in  his  speech — that  they  will  allow  of  no  increase  of 
the  contingent  without  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  period  of 
service.  The  present  period  of  training  for  infantry  is  fifteen 
months  with  the  colours.  I  believe  M.  Vandervelde’s  idea  is 
that  it  should  be  reduced  to  nine  months,  and  that  then  he  would 
not  mind  seeing  the  whole  nation  pass  through  the  ranks.  His 
views  are  embodied  in  the  phrase  that  “the  armed  nation  repre¬ 
sents  the  transition  stage  to  that  of  general  disarmament.”  For 
the  moment  his  concejdion  of  the  most  suitable  army  reorganisa¬ 
tion  for  his  country  is  the  adojition  of  the  Swiss  system,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  would  he  the  one  least  likely  to  clash 
with  the  home  life  and  civic  traditions  of  the  Flemish  and 
Walloon  provinces.  A  citizen  army  without  the  barrack  would 
appeal  very  strongly  to  Belgian  opinion,  and  it  is  probably  the 
only  system  under  which  the  country  could  produce  half  a  million 
willing  soldiers. 

The  proposal,  however,  does  not  commend  itself  to  military 
authorities  of  the  old  school,  and  the  Belgian  Premier,  giving 
expression  to  their  views,  declared  that  “this  national  militia 
with  its  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  men,  would  be  a  crowd 
predestined  to  slaughter.”  But  M.  Vandervelde  was  not  to  be 
thus  silenced,  and  he  aptly  quoted  in  rejoinder  the  opinion  of 
the  Belgian  artillery  officer  T  have  already  referred  to  who  had 
written  :  — 
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“Although  I  do  uot  hold  that  the  Swiss  Army  should  be  our  model,  I 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  a7i  army  of  four  or  five  corps  organised 
on  the  Swiss  system  than  our  present  limping  army.” 

It  is  still  (loiibtl'ul  what  course  will  be  taken,  and  whether 
the  advocates  of  “general  obligatory  service,”  or  those  of  a 
national  militia  on  the  Swiss  model,  will  prevail.  But  it  is  now 
safe  to  assume  that  no  drastic  change,  such  as  the  latter  step 
would  imply,  will  be  attempted  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election 
which  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  existing  Government.  Except¬ 
ing,  then,  for  the  possible  increase  of  the  infantry  force  by  two 
new  regiments,  the  Belgian  army  must  be  considered  for  the 
coming  summer  to  have  no  greater  numerical  strength  than  it 
possessed  last.  This,  we  are  told  on  the  best  authority,  will 
produce  170,000  men  on  mobilisation  of  all  classes,  and  will  be 
coin|K)sed  of  men  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  ammunition  and  munitions  of  war  will  on  the  next 
occasion  be  forthcoming  in  adequate  quantities,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  ])ossible  for  a  critic  in  the  Chamber  to  say  of  1912,  as  he 
said  of  1911,  that  the  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the  infantry  at 
.Antwerp  were  only  one-twelfth  of  their  proper  number.  But 
apart  from  this  improvement,  and  with  the  admission  that 
Belgium  is  now  alive  to  a  peril  her  public  men  and  officials  long 
pretended  to  deride,  the  Belgian  army  during  the  coming  half- 
year  will  be  in  no  better  case  to  resist  invasion  than  it  was  last 
year. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  it  certainly  will  be  said  in  Belgium, 
where  the  public  memory  is  very  sensitive  about  the  millions 
expended  upon  them,  that  we  are  leaving  out  of  account  her 
“impregnable”  fortresses.  We  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  it  is  only  because  Belgium  has  created  a  few  fortified 
]7ositions  that  we  think  she  has  any  chance  at  all  of  defending 
herself.  But  these  positions,  owing  to  their  extended  circum¬ 
ferences,  and,  it  must  be  added,  their  inherent  natural  weak¬ 
nesses,  require  in  the  cases  of  Liege  and  Namur,  not  an  ordinary 
garrison,  but  an  army  for  their  defence.  The  modest  garrisons 
provided  for  in  the  official  plans  would  be  incapable  of  holding 
the  positions  named  for  any  length  of  time.  If  adequate  forces 
are  placed  there  and  in  Antwerp,  then  the  whole  Belgian  army 
as  it  exists  would  be  employed,  and  no  field  force  would  be  left. 
The  question  of  time  is  the  vital  point.  At  Antwerp  there  would 
probably  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  invasion  and  the  moment 
of  peril  for  all  defects  to  be  made  good.  At  Namur  even  a  few 
days’  respite  might  be  counted  on,  but  at  Li^ge  the  alarm  and 
the  blow  will  be  almost  simultaneous.  It  is  Belgium’s  first  duty 
to  be  always  on  guard  at  that  point.  If  she  can  hold  the  eastern 
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forts  of  that  position  for  ten  days  she  will  have  done  her  duty 
to  herself  and  her  friends.  In  1911  she  would  not  have  held 
them  for  ten  hours. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  one  or  two  matters  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  security  of  Belgium.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
country  totally  destitute  of  natural  defences.  The  forests  of  the 
Ardenne,  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  the  sure  shelter  of  Belgic 
independence,  are  now  cultivated  fields,  and  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  the  best  roads  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The 
Meuse,  which  engirdles  the  more  populous  provinces,  is  crossed 
by  many  bridges,  and  is  bridgable  at  most  points.  In  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Luxemburg,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  provinces 
of  Namur  and  Liege  there  is  not  a  single  garrison  except  the 
detached,  isolated,  and  useless  regiment  at  Arlon.  These  are 
elements  of  weakness  which  no  project  of  army  reorganisation 
ever  pro|)osed  in  Belgium  would  have  removed.  They  can  only 
be  removed  by  that  comprehensive  national  levy  on  the  Swiss  or 
another  system  which  would  produce  a  minimum  trained  force 
of  half  a  million  men.  Without  men  in  sufficient  numbers — a 
mere  handful  is  useless — the  cupola  forts  of  Fleron,  Chaiul- 
fontaine,  and  Embourg  are  valueless;  and  the  following  wise 
words  of  a  Belgian  officer  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  his 
countrymen  :  “Let  us  only  remember  that  fortresses  are  not 
everything ;  a  nation  trusting  to  them  is  on  the  high  road  to 
decay.” 

We  have  now  to  consider  Belgium’s  chances  of  realising  the 
results  anticipated  by  the  three  Liberal  leaders ;  j^erhaps  I\r. 
Monville  should  be  excluded,  as  he  does  not  commit  himself  to 
any  optimistic  opinion.  Both  M.  Hymans  and  M.  Vandervelde 
seem  to  hold  the  view  that  even  with  the  existing  means  of 
defence,  properly  utilised,  Belgium  could  defend  the  integrity  of 
her  territory.  It  will  make  the  position  of  the  present  writer 
perfectly  clear  if  he,  who  first  called  prominent  attention  to  the 
defence  of  Belgium  in  these  pages  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  states 
that  he  does  not  share  this  opinion,  and  that  he  believes  the 
utmost  Belgium  could  do  on  her  own  unaided  resources,  and  that 
only  on  the  assumption  that  she  places  50,000  men  in  the  place 
to  hold  “the  intervals,”  is  to  defend  the  Li^ge  position  for  a 
fortnight.  We  are  talking,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  actual  state 
of  things,  and  not  of  the  time  when  Belgium  may  have  four  or 
five  army  corps  raised  on  the  Swiss  or  some  other  system  ;  but 
the  creation  of  a  new  army  is  necessarily  a  work  of  time,  and 
events  will  not  wait  on  the  convenience  of  anyone. 

However  uncomplimentary  it  may  appear,  then,  we  must  not 
conceal  our  opinion  that  Belgium  has  not  the  means  of  realising 
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lier  ideal  programme  of  making  such  a  good  show  in  face  of  any 
new  menace  of  invasion  that  the  aggressor  will  be  afraid  to  attack 
her.  There  is  no  military  authority  in  either  Germany,  France, 
or  England  who,  having  studied  the  matter,  holds  that  view.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  all  agreed  that  for  the  first  campaign 
Belgian  resistance  without  external  co-operation  will  count  for 
nothing  and  can  be  ignored.  It  would  be  instructive  to  have 
the  opinion  of  some  qualified  Belgian  soldier  like  General  Ducarne 
or  General  Heinsberger  who  would  tell  his  fellow-countrymen 
exactly  what  he  thought  without  flattery  or  qualification.  We 
imagine  his  opinion  would  not  be  very  different.  This  is  obvi¬ 
ously  not  a  position  in  which  a  nation  of  seven  and  a  half  millions 
should  allow  itself  to  be  placed. 

Opinions  have  been  quoted  to  show  that  many  public  men  in 
Belgium  have  a  very  just  appreciation  of  her  peril  and  her  duty. 
They  are  agreed  that  for  her  own  existence’  sake  she  must  dis¬ 
charge  her  duty.  But  where  they  are  weak,  or  rather  where 
they  allow  moral  indignation  to  take  the  place  of  reason,  is  in 
assuming  the  means  of  adequate  self-defence  to  be  available  when 
the  evident  truth  is  the  opposite.  It  will  be  idle  to  pass  patriotic 
resolutions  in  the  Brussels  Chamber  when  the  German  com¬ 
mander  is  ordering  the  Li^ge  citizens  to  keep  quiet  in  their 
houses  from  his  camp  on  the  site  of  what  were  the  forts  of 
Rmbourg  and  Chaudfontaine. 

What  the  Belgian  authorities  have  to  do  is  to  compare  means 
and  ends,  and  to  base  sound  calculations  upon  them  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  an  easily  ascertainable  variety  of  contingencies.  Among 
them  are  some  that  w’ould  render  the  prompt  request  for  external 
aid  imperative.  Yet  it  may  be  feared  that  Belgians  generally 
are  thinking  too  much  of  the  ideal  of  keeping  all  foreigners  off 
their  native  soil  so  that  it  may  not  again  become  a  general  battle¬ 
ground,  and  too  little  of  the  practical  remedy  which  is  the  admis¬ 
sion  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  her  resolute  defenders. 
It  is  the  more  curious  to  find  this  backwardness  for,  even  in  her 
brief  modern  history,  Belgium  had  one  experience  of  the  evils 
of  procrastination.  Her  refusal  to  admit  the  French  army  in 
July,  1831,  entailed  the  disastrous  campaign  in  August  of  that 
year,  which  threatened  her  with  extinction  and  blighted  some 
of  her  fondest  hopes.  We  would  ask  the  Belgian  people  to  face 
boldly  the  plain  and  obvious  truth  that  in  the  hour  of  peril  they 
cannot  stand  alone.  They  will  require  the  support  of  others,  and 
in  their  own  interests  they  should  consider  how  that  support 
could  be  turned  to  the  best  account.  Again,  we  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  w^e  are  speaking  of  Belgium  as  it  exists,  and  as  it 
will  be  for  the  next  few  years.  When  it  has  become  a  real 
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“armed  nation”  external  support  will  be  less  vital  for  it,  and 
perhaps  this  consideration  may  weigh  with  the  Belgians  to  favour 
the  adoption  of  the  measure. 

General  Ducarne  very  rightly  repels  with  scorn  the  suggestion 
that  Belgium  should  attach  herself  to  the  neighbour  which  seemed 
to  her  to  be  the  stronger.  It  would  be  not  only  an  unworthy 
but  a  perilous  course,  as  the  Belgian  estimate  of  strength  might 
prove  fallacious.  Her  course  should  be  guided  by  the  sense  of 
her  own  duty,  and  by  a  reasonable  conviction  as  to  which  group 
of  Powers  would  most  desire  to  see  her  independence  and 
autonomy  surviving  the  struggle.  As  Belgium  is  “the  creation  of 
England  and  France  acting  together,”  to  use  the  words  of  Louis 
Philippe,  she  has  no  right  to  suspect  that  they  would  wish  to 
undo  their  own  handiwork  if  she  only  showed  the  loyalty  that 
she  displayed  in  1870  to  the  Charter  of  her  existence.  The  new 
spirit  that  is  abroad  in  Belgium  encourages  us  to  believe  that 
this  will  be  the  case.  We  may  doubt  the  possession  of  the 
means,  but  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
Belgian  nation  is  stirred  at  the  present  time  by  a  profound 
sentiment  of  patriotic  ardour,  which  only  needs  to  be  diverted 
into  the  proper  channels  to  make  it  a  stubborn  and  formidable 
adversary  with  w'hom  the  most  jxtwerful  aggressor  would  in  the 
end  have  seriously  to  count. 


Y. 


JOHN  GAY. 


In  the  literary  tirmainent  of  the  Ookleii  Age  of  Ainie  aiul 

the  early  Georges,  Gay  shone  as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude. 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison  dominated  the  stellar  universe,  as  Gay 
unalfectedly  acknowledged ;  for  he  had  no  illusions  as  to  his 
merits,  or  envy  of  his  superiors.  At  the  same  time  his  name 
would  not  have  descended  to  this  generation  with  such  lustre 
had  he  been  a  mere  imitator  or  second-rate  craftsman.  Every 
writer  whose  works  live  must  have  done  something  which  no 
one  of  his  age  could  do  as  well.  What,  then,  is  the  characteristic 
note  of  the  work  of  Gay?  to  what  does  he  owe  his  claim  to  remain 
an  author  who  must  be  read  by  everyone  who  has  an  interest  in 
tlie  literary  history  of  England? 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Pope  could  have  written  Gay’s 
pastorals  or  fables.  Swift  his  Trivia,  Prior  his  songs;  but  none 
of  these  could  have  written  the  Beggar's  Opera.  This  was  the 
outcome  of  his  special  genius,  the  work  by  which  he  would  claim 
to  be  judged. 

But  before  treating  of  his  works,  a  few  words  on  his  career 
will  be  necessary. 

His  life  was  not  an  eventful  one.  Born  in  1688,  apprenticed 
to  a  silk  mercer,  he  seems  to  have  decided  very  soon  that  a  literary 
life  was  the  only  one  which  would  suit  his  humour.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  as  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth  gave  him  leisure, 
which  he  turned  to  account  by  writing  a  poem  on  Rural  Sports 
(1713). 

It  is  sufficiently  astonishing  to  find  him  so  early  developing  the 
faculty  for  securing  to  himself  the  patronage  of  the  great  people 
of  the  time.  Never  again  came  a  day  when  he  was  not  more  or 
h'ss  attached  to  the  apron-string  of  a  duchess. 

Charming,  honest,  and  affectionate  as  Gay  was,  no  one  had 
less  claim  to  heroic  qualities.  Pie  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  doing 
for  himself  what  others  would  do  for  him.  His  love  of  letters  was 
keen  and  sincere,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  court  the  Muses  in  a 
garret ;  he  liked  fine  clothes  and  good  food  :  Grub  Street  was  not 
to  his  taste.  Not  for  him  to  cry  with  Goldsmith,  “My  patrons 
are  the  booksellers,  and  I  want  no  others”;  he  followed  the 
custom  of  the  time  and  depended  on  patrons,  entailing  on  himself 
the  bitterness  of  hope  deferred  :  a  bitterness  he  tasted  for  many 
long  years. 

His  first  dedication,  that  of  his  poem  Rural  Sports,  was  not, 
however,  made  to  a  patron,  but  to  a  fellow-poet.  Pope  ;  and  none 
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of  his  dedications  brought  him  so  much  good  fortune.  Pope,  from 
a  mere  acquaintance,  became  his  constant  and  lifelong  friend. 
On  his  advice.  Gay  wrote  his  Shepherd’s  Week,  a  series  of 
pastorals  which  he  dedicated  to  Bolingbroke. 

This  was  his  most  unfortunate  dedication.  The  Court,  in  the 
person  of  Queen  Anne,  a  martyr  to  decorum,  detested  Boling¬ 
broke  for  his  libertinism,  and  Pope  felt  that  if  Gay  wished  to 
recover  Court  favour  (on  which  point  there  was  no  doubt)  he 
must  take  active  steps  to  do  so ;  advising  him  to  write  something 
“in  the  poetical  w'ay  ”  on  the  King  and  Queen  or  their  family. 
Gay  promptly  evolved  an  “Epistle  to  a  Lady,  occasioned  by  the 
Arrival  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales.” 

“Aid  me,  bright  Phoebus!  aid,  ye  Sacred  Nine!  ’’ 

he  cries,  but  the  Muses  lent  but  a  half -willing  ear,  and  the  result 
was  not  inspiring.  But  it  was  interesting,  to  us  at  least;  it  gave 
clear  evidence  of  the  poet’s  fixed  determination  to  found  his  hopes 
on  Court  patronage.  Never  did  petitioner  more  openly  proclaim 
his  wants ;  even  Caroline  must  have  seen  that  the  flattering  com¬ 
pliments  were  only  intended  to  introduce  the  flatterer’s  hopes. 

Places,  I  found,  were  daily  given  away. 

And  yet  no  friendly  Gazette  mentioned  Gay. 

And  so  forth,  till  he  could  at  all  events  congratulate  himself 
that  he  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to  obtain  the  “  place  ”  he 
coveted.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  idea  of  exerting  himself  seemed 
confined  to  urging  others  to  provide  for  him. 

The  result  of  his  poetical  epistle  was  not,  however,  quite 
equal  to  his  hopes ;  the  Prince  and  Princess  condescended  to 
attend  his  farce.  What  D’ye  Call  It?  and  that  was  all  for  the 
present. 

The  idea  that  the  Prince  would  ever  stir  a  finger  to  encourage 
a  literary  man  was  hopeless ;  he  had  a  contempt  for  all  arts,  and 
Ijord  Chesterfield  tells  us  that  he  looked  on  Gay  as  a  mechanic ! 
Fortunately,  the  Princess  had  less  boorish  stupidity  than  her 
husband,  and  indeed  had  some  fondness  for  the  conversation  of 
clever  men. 

A  long  interval  passed  before  the  Court  gave  another  mild 
intimation  of  their  favour,  though  Gay’s  efforts  did  not  relax.  He 
assiduously  sought  the  aid  of  the  Prince’s  mistress,  Mrs.  Howard 
(afterwards  the  Countess  of  Suffolk),  and  his  titled  friends  were 
not  idle  on  his  behalf.  Pope  and  Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
wearied  of  urging  him  to  rely  on  his  own  exertions  and  drop  his 
hopes  of  a  post  at  Windsor ;  but  he  persevered,  and  at  last  came  a 
tardy  and  unsatisfactory  acknowledgment  that  his  importunity, 
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if  nothing  else,  called  for  some  recognition.  He  was  made  a 
Lottery  Commissioner  in  1722,  a  post  which  he  held  for  nine 
years,  and  which  brought  him  in  i;150  a  year.  Gay  now  con¬ 
sidered  himself  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour ;  still  more  must 
his  hopes  have  been  raised  w'hen  he  was  commanded  to  read  his 
new'  play.  The  Captives,  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  But,  alas! 
this  was  not  till  1724,  and  Gay  was  now  thirty-six.  The  new 
play  w'as  duly  acted,  and  ran  for  seven  nights ;  the  third  night 
was  by  command.  Gay  is  said  to  have  made  £1,000  out  of  the 
run  ;  to  his  sanguine  mind  he  w'as  on  the  high  road  to  fortune. 

Considering  himself  now  as  having  a  footing  at  Court,  be 
undertook  in  1726  to  write  a  series  of  fables  for  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  then  five  years  old.  This  gave  him  another  chance 
of  pushing  his  supposed  claims  on  royal  notice,  and  he  took  full 
advantage  of  it.  In  the  last  fable  in  the  volume,  “The  Hare 
and  many  Friends,”  he  speaks  of  himself  by  name,  in  order  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  misinterpretation  of  the  allegory.  The 
poem  is  a  versification  of  the  complaint  he  made  a  few  years  before 
to  Swift  (December,  1722),  “I  lodge  at  present  in  Burlington 
House,  and  have  received  many  civilities  from  many  great  men, 
but  very  few  real  benefits.  They  wonder  at  each  other  for  not 
providing  for  me ;  and  I  wonder  at  them  all.” 

His  hopes  ran  high  when  in  1727  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  became  King  and  Queen.  Now,  if  ever,  was  his  chance. 
But  when  the  lists  were  settled  he  found  himself  appointed  Gen¬ 
tleman-Usher  to  the  Princess  Louise,  then  five  years  old.  He 
was  highly  indignant  and  incensed,  though  he  wrote  Swift  that 
he  declined  the  appointment  “upon  account  that  I  am  so  far 
advanced  in  life”  (he  was  thirty-nine),  “and  I  have  endeavoured 
in  the  best  manner  I  could  to  make  my  excuses  by  a  letter  to 
her  Majesty.  So  now  all  my  expectations  are  vanished  :  ...  as 
I  can  have  no  more  hopes,  I  can  no  more  be  disappointed,  so 
that  I  am  in  a  blessed  condition.”  Swift  sympathised  with  him, 
but  did  not  think  he  was  much  to  be  commiserated,  whilst  Pope 
roundly  wrote  that  he  was  “happily  rid  of  many  cursed  cere¬ 
monies,  of  which  few  or  no  men  escape  the  infection  w'ho  are 
hackneyed  and  trammelled  in  the  ways  of  a  Court.” 

But  notwithstanding  Gay’s  assertions  of  acquiescence  he  reverts 
to  the  subject  again  and  again ;  there  is  no  doubt  he  felt  his 
disappointment  keenly.  Unfortunately  for  him  Walpole  held  the 
opinion  that  the  custom  of  appointing  literary  men  to  Govern¬ 
ment  posts  w^as  a  bad  one ;  though  as  it  turned  out  it  w'ould 
have  been  w^ell  worth  Walpole’s  w'hile  to  have  thrown  a  sop  to  the 
unfortunate  poet.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been  spared 
the  annoyance  of  being  pilloried  in  The  Beggar’s  Opera  and 
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Polly.  Gay  must  have  known  that  he  was  knocking  a  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  his  liopcs  when  he  wrote  those  cutting  satires,  whicli 
turned  the  Minister  and  Court  from  lagging  patrons  to  active 
enemies. 

Two  years  later  (Xovemher,  17'29i,  he  writes  to  Swift  as 
follows  : — “You  have  often  twitted  me  in  the  teeth  for  hankering 
after  the  Court.  In  that  5^011  mistook  me  :  for  I  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  there  is  no  dependence  that  can  be  sure,  but  a  depend¬ 
ence  upon  one’s  own  self.”  But  this  very  letter  was  written  from 
Middleton  Stoney,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  whose  permanent  guest  he  was.  Nor  did  he  even  now 
cease  to  correspond  with  Mrs.  Howard,  who  gave  him  good 
advice  even  when  she  could  do  no  more.  “Your  head  is  your  best 
friend  ;  it  would  clothe,  lodge,  and  wash  you,  but  you  neglect  it.” 

But  when  in  1730  Colley  Cibber  was  made  Poet  Laureate,  Gay 
felt  that  his  day  was  over  so  far  as  the  Court  was  concerned,  and 
he  is  credited  with  a  share  in  a  burlesque.  “  Ode  for  the  New  Year 
(1731),  written  by  Colley  Cibber,  Esq.,”  in  which  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  finds  somewhat  coarse  expression. 

It  begins — 

This  is  the  day  when,  right  or  wrong, 

I,  Colley  Bays,  Esquire, 
lilust  for  my  sack  indite  a  song, 

And  thrum  my  venal  lyre. 

The  King  comes  in  for  some  unflattering  remarks,  but  the 
Queen  is  even  more  severely  treated. 

O  may  she  always  meet  success 
In  every  scheme  and  job. 

And  still  continue  to  caress 
That  honest  statesman  Bob. 

But  it  was  a  one-sided  fight  that  the  irritable  poet  was  waging  : 
the  forces  against  him  were  too  strong ;  and  Gay  had  the  added 
bitterness  of  seeing  her  Majesty’s  favour  extended  to  men  like 
Stephen  Duck,  the  Thresher,  whilst  he  was  ignored.  His  only 
consolation  was  to  remember  that  his  close  friends  (and  superiors). 
Swift  and  Pope,  were  (ujually  obnoxious  to  the  authorities. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  turn  to  his  magnum  opus,  the  Beggar's 
Opera  :  a  notable  production  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
the  first  specimen  of  a  ballad  opera,  a  form  of  play  which,  under 
various  disguises,  has  survived  down  to  our  own  day. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  oft-told  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
opera ;  how  it  arose  from  a  suggestion  of  Swift  that  a  sort  of 
Newgate  Pastoral  might  make  “a  pretty  sort  of  thing,”  and  so 
forth.  Some  years  before  Pope  had  suggested  an  American 
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Pastoral  to  him,  but  Swift’s  suggestion  bore  better  fruit.  The 
adventures  of  the  play  prove  that  the  managers  and  actors  of 
that  time  were  as  little  able  to  judge  what  would  hit  the  public 
taste  as  are  those  of  the  present  day.  It  was  rejected  at  Drury 
Tjane,  and  Quin  refused  the  part  of  Macheath.  Yet  it  proved  to 
be  the  greatest  theatrical  success  ever  known. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  subject  and  treatment  were 
novel,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  amusing  qualities. 
Gay  is  an  adept  at  the  peculiar  form  of  wit  which  owes  its  effect 
to  the  element  of  surprise ;  an  unexpected  turn  giving  piquancy 
to  a  sentence  which  commences  in  a  commonplace  manner.  An 
instance  or  two  will  sufFu  c.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peachum  find 
that  their  daughter  has  fallen  in  love  wdth  Macheath,  they  dread 
lest  she  should  be  “ruined”  -by  marrying  him.  When  Mrs. 
Peachum  has  finished  a  talk  with  a  young  thief  in  her  employ, 
she  continues,  “But  now’  since  you  have  nothing  better  to  do, 
even  go  to  your  book  and  learn  your  catechism  ;  for  really  a  man 
makes  but  an  ill  figure  in  the  Ordinary’s  paper  who  cannot  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  his  questions.” 

Of  more  straightforward  humour  I  must  quote  a  few  specimens. 
Matt  of  the  Mint  justifies  his  calling  of  thief  with  the  observation, 
“We  retrench  the  superfluities  of  mankind.”  Polly,  on  receiving 
the  forgiveness  of  her  parents,  exclaims,  “Then  all  my  sorrows 
are  at  an  end.”  To  which  her  mother  replies  ;  “A  mighty  likely 
speech,  in  troth,  for  a  wench  who  is  just  married !  ”  The  scene, 
too,  in  which  the  “ladies  of  the  towm  ”  compliment  each  other  in 
the  politest  society  fashion  on  their  skill  in  pilfering,  is  full  of 
genuine  humour. 

Bkazen,  O  dear  Madam  I — But  sure  nothing  could  come  up  to  your 
linndling  of  laces !  and  then  you  have  such  a  sweet  deluding  tongue !  To 
cheat  a  man  is  nothing:  but  the  woman  must  have  fine  parts  indeed  wlu) 
cheats  a  woman ! 

Mns.  VixE.v.  Lace,  ^ludam,  lies  in  a’ small  compass,  and  is  of  easy  con¬ 
veyance.  But  you  are  apt,  iladam,  to  think  too  well  of  your  friends. 

Witty,  audacious,  and  novel,  it  must  yet  be  confessed  that 
in  this  purer  age  its  production  would  be  impossible  without  lavish 
expurgation.  The  proof  of  the  change  of  feeling  that  has  come 
over  the  nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  contemporary 
objections  to  the  piece  are  never  founded  on  its  coarseness,  but 
on  its  immorality.  Spence  relates  how  Pope  w^ondered  at  the 
licence  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  obscenity  “passed  for 
wit,  as  the  saying  of  w’icked  things  does  amongst  us  now.”  He 
laments  that  many  even  now  mistake  brutality  for  freedom  :  a 
mistake  which  Gay  often  made,  sparing  no  realistic  or  even  offen¬ 
sive  detail. 
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Stevenson  takes  some  credit  to  himself  for  having  shown  in 
Treasure  Island  that  it  is  possible  to  depict  the  lives  and  con¬ 
versation  of  pirates  without  using  an  oath ;  Gay  may  make  a 
similar  boast.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  in  an  age  when  hard 
swearing  w^as  a  habit  of  ladies  of  quality  (the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  for  example),  a  play  should  be  written  which  does  not 
contain  a  single  oath.  “What  a  dickens”  and  “what  a  plague” 
are  the  nearest  approaches,  and  these  ai’e  used  but  once  each. 

Naturally  the  presentation  of  a  play  in  which  a  highwayman 
was  the  hero  raised  animated  discussions  as  to  the  morality  of 
such  an  exhibition.  With  characteristic  originality  Gay  intro¬ 
duces  an  epilogue  before  the  play  ends,  protesting  that  had  the 
opera  ended  as  he  originally  intended,  “it  w'ould  have  carried  a 
most  excellent  moral ;  it  would  have  shown  that  the  lower  sort 
of  people  have  their  vices  as  w'ell  as  the  rich.”  This  protest  was 
scarcely  calculated  to  quiet  the  moralists. 

Gay  was  not  without  defenders.  Sw  ift  publicly  supported  the 
piece  in  The  Intelligencer  on  the  ground  that  it  “placed  vices 
of  all  kinds  in  the  strongest  and  most  odious  light  ”  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  strongly  condemned  in  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Herring, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Many  years  later  Boswell 
reports  Dr.  Johnson  as  stating  that  “more  influence  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Beggar’s  Opera  than  it  in  reality  ever  had.  .  .  . 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  have  some  influence 
by  making  the  character  of  a  rogue  familiar,  and  in  some  degree 
pleasing.” 

This  pronouncement  of  the  Doctor  seems  to  express  the  truth 
in  the  matter.  No  doubt  dramatists  are  only  too  often  to  blame 
for  their  delineation  of  the  attractive  scamp.  That  such  men 
exist  is  undoubted,  but  in  real  life,  whilst  their  attractiveness  is 
admitted,  their  scoundrelism  is  always  present  to  the  mind.  On 
the  stage  the  latter  element  is  forgotten,  and  a  Charles  Surface 
is  accepted  as  a  delightful  fellow,  who  has  been  a  little  reckless. 
To  contemplate  a  series  of  such  heroes  must  dull  the  animosity 
with  which  one  ought  to  regard  the  scamp,  however  attractive, 
and  the  dramatist  is  to  blame  who  degrades  his  high  office  by 
“debasing  the  moral  currency.” 

The  play  continued  to  be  popular  :  it  was  evidently  frequently 
performed  at  the  time  of  Johnson’s  discussion  (1775),  and  as 
late  as  1812  Macheath  appears  in  Rejected  Addresses  as  one  of 
the  popular  characters  in  the  Apotheosis  of  Punch,  in  which 
George  Barnwell  is  the  only  other  character  except  Shakespearean 
ones.  It  has  held  the  stage  up  to  a  recent  period ;  it  w'as  acted 
in  the  provinces  in  the  ’seventies,  and  possibly  later. 

Two  causes  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
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opera  :  one  permanent,  the  other  topical.  The  first  is  the  charm 
of  the  songs  freely  scattered  through  the  work,  some  of  which, 
such  as  “How  happy  could  I  be  with  either”  and  “Cease  your 
funning,”  have  not  exhausted  their  popularity.  The  second  cause 
was  the  scandal  aroused  by  the  frequent  references  to  the  vices 
of  high  society  and  the  Court.  Abuse  of  the  great  is  always 
popular,  and  in  the  present  instance  was  amply  justified.  The 
morals  of  the  Court  w'ere  at  a  very  low  ebb  :  the  King  had  his 
mistress,  the  Prime  Minister’s  irregularities  were  notorious ;  one 
can  easily  imagine  the  delight  with  which  such  hits  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  received.  (Act  i.,  Sc.  8.) 

Mrs.  Peaihum  (to  Polly)  :  Thou  foolish  jade,  thou  wilt  be  as  ill-used,  and 
as  much  neglected,  as  if  thou  hadst  married  a  lord  I 

Or  again — 

How  the  mother  is  to  be  pitied  who  hath  handsome  daughters.  .  .  . 
They  have  as  much  pleasure  in  cheating  a  mother  aud  father,  as  in 
cheating  at  cards. 

Add  to  this  that  it  was  a  general  belief  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  controlled  by  lavish  bribery,  and  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  the  half-veiled  allusions  of  the  author  were  eagerly 
applied  by  the  scandal-loving  audience.  With  what  delight  must 
they  have  heard  Peachum  sing. 

And  the  statesman  because  he’s  so  great, 

Thinks  his  trade  as  honest  as  mine. 

Air  XXX.  is  as  follows  :  — 

When  you  censure  the  age 
Be  cautious  and  sage, 

Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be; 

If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 

’Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe. 

Each  cries — that  was  levelled  at  me. 

I’eachum  acknowledges  “in  one  respect,  indeed,  our  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  considered  dishonest,  because  like  great  statesmen, 
we  encourage  those  w^ho  betray  their  friends.”  But  there  is  no 
need  to  multiply  instances  :  the  subsequent  action  of  Walpole 
in  respect  of  Polhj  show's  both  at  whom  the  shafts  were  aimed 
and  that  they  reached  their  mark. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Beggar’s  Opera  naturally  led 
to  the  composition  of  a  sequel.  Gay  had  some  misgiving  as  to 
how  the  public  w'ould  take  it  ;  he  might  have  spared  himself  his 
anxiety.  The  play  never  reached  the  boards. 

As  Polly  is  practically  unknown  to  the  general  reader,  and  yet 
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is  of  considerable  interest  to  the  student  of  literature,  I  append 
a  short  synopsis  of  the  plot. 

Macheath  has  been  transported  “across  the  herring-pond” — a 
phrase  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  is  nearly  two  centuries  old. 
He  succeeds  in  escaping  from  the  plantations,  and  has  become 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  pirates,  unde^  an  assumed  name,  and 
disguised  as  a  black  man.  Jenny  11(|iver  is  now  his  mistress. 
(Presumably  he  has  forgotten  her  treachery  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera.)  Polly  sails  across  the  ocean  to  find  him,  but  is  entrapped 
by  Mrs.  Trapes,  a  procuress,  who  sells  her  to  Ducat,  a  rich 
merchant.  Mrs.  Ducat,  who  is  jealous,  helps  Polly  to  escape: 
she  assumes  a  boy’s  dress  and  continues  her  search  for  jMae- 
heath. 

She  is  captured  by  the  pirates,  and  she  and  Macheath  meet, 
neither  recognising  the  other.  The  pirates  are  attacking  the 
English  settlement ;  the  Indians  are  helping  the  settlers.  At 
first  the  pirates  are  successful  and  the  young  Indian  Prince  is 
captured,  but  ultimately  they  are  defeated,  Polly  herself  capturing 
Macheath,  who  is  condemned  to  death  by  the  Indian  Prince. 
Then  she  learns  from  Jenny  Driver  who  the  pirate  chief  is,  and 
his  life  is  promised  her  as  her  reward  ;  but  his  execution  has 
already  taken  place,  and  she  has  to  console  herself  with  the  hand 
of  the  Indian  Prince  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

Even  this  skeleton  will  show  that  the  novelty  and  unity  ol 
design  which  counted  for  so  much  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  are 
changed  for  intricacy  of  plot.  There  is  no  cohesion  in  the  story  : 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  catastrophe  should  be  brought  about 
in  one  way  rather  than  another ;  what  interest  there  is  turns  on 
an  improbable  stoiy  rather  than  on  the  development  of  character. 
Evidently  Gay  reckoned  largely  on  the  opportunities  he  had 
afforded  himself  for  satire  on  the  Court,  and  for  contrasting  the 
noble  and  untutored  savage  with  the  man  tainted  with  the  vices 
of  civilisation. 

The  contrast  is  overdone  ;  the  satire  is  too  direct :  all  the  “i’s  ” 
are  dotted.  Thackeray  calls  Polly  “wearisome,”  but  it  is  only 
the  last  act  which  is  entitled  to  such  harsh  criticism.  Polly  herself 
is  the  chief  offender  here.  She  abounds  in  sentiments  like  the 
following: — “One  cannot  be  too  open  to  generosity:  that  is  a 
sun  of  universal  benignity.  In  concealing  ourselves  from  it  we 
but  deny  ourselves  the  blessing  of  its  influence.”  To  a  gay  spark 
visiting  the  theatre  in  search  of  amusement,  such  moral  platitudes 
would  have  seemed  decidedly  dreary. 

The  hits  at  the  vices  of  the  great  are  numerous  and  severe. 
Here  are  a  few  specimens. 

“He’s  a  great  man,  and  I  trust  no  such  promises.” 
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“’Tis  geutcel  to  be  in  debt.” 

“To  ruin  a  girl  of  severe  education  is  no  small  addition  to  the 
[)leasure  of  our  tine  gentlemen.” 

When  Trapes  tries  to  persuade  Ducat  to  take  a  mistress, 
assuring  him  that  the  practice  is  a  mark  of  genteel  breeding,  he 
replies,  “I’m  afraid  it  will  be  hard  to  make  my  wife  think  like  a 
gentlewoman  upon  this  subject.” 

Jt  must  bo  owned  that  the  strokes  are  laid  on  with  a  heavy 
liaiid;  satire  is  more  telling  when  it  is  more  subtle.  Not  that 
more  delicate  touches  are  lacking.  When  the  news  arrives  of 
tlie  approach  of  the  pirates  the  first  anxiety  is  whether  the  militia 
captain  has  time  to  fling  up  his  commission.  Harker,  a  pirate, 
fears  Macheath’s  anger  if  his  scouts  return  without  intelligence  ; 
to  wliich  a  fellow  pirate  replies,  “A  man  of  invention  hath  always 
intelligence  ready.  I  hope  we  are  not  exempted  from  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  travellers.”  The  Indian  Prince,  witness  of  the  pirates’ 
utter  indifference  to  truth,  naively  asks,  “Do  you  believe  one 
another?  Sure  speech  can  be  of  no  use  among  you.”  In  a  more 
severe  strain  of  satire  is  Macheath’s  reply  when  Jenny  proposed 
to  him  to  abandon  his  comrades  and  fly  to  England  with  the  spoil. 
He  is  indignant.  “Your  opinion  of  me  startles  me.  For  I  never 
in  my  life  was  treacherous  but  to  women,  and  you  know  men  of 
the  nicest  punctilio  make  nothing  of  that.” 

The  following  seems  to  have  strayed  from  7'/ic  Pirates  of 
Penzance.  A  pirate  is  speaking.  “Our  profession  is  great, 
brothers.  What  can  be  more  heroic  than  to  have  declared  war 
with  the  whole  world?”  (Act  ii.) 

Whether  the  play  w'ould  have  proved  effective  on  the  boards, 
though  it  is  heavy  reading,  will  never  be  known,  for  on  the  eve 
of  production  the  Lord  Chamberlain  peremptorily  forbade  its 
IKU’formance.  Gfay  states  in  his  preface,  “This  was  told  me  in 
general  without  any  reason  assigned,  or  any  charge  against  me 
of  having  given  any  particular  offence.”  He  confesses  that  he 
has  since  been  told  that  he  is  accused  of  being  the  author  of  some 
disaffected  libels  and  pamphlets,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Government  action  was  partly  due  to  this  belief.  No 
one  seems  to  have  seen  tlu*  absurdity  of  suppressing  a  ])lay 
because  its  author  liad  written  a  pamphlet.  Gay  confines  his 
defence  chiefly  to  a  denial  of  the  authorship  of  the  offending 
libels,  adding  with  less  credibility'  a  denial  that  he  aimed  at  par¬ 
ticular  persons  in  his  play. 

This  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Gay 
was  an  old  offender.  His  early  farce.  What  D'ye  Call  It  ?  was 
sup|)osed  to  contain  topical  allusions,  and  an  actor  named  Griffin 
brought  out  with  Theobald,  A  Key  to  “  What  D’ye  Call  It  ?  "•at 
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which  Gay  was  very  annoyed.  Moreover,  in  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage  the  open  ridicule  poured  out  on  a  certain  Dr.  Woodward 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  play,  in  which  Dennis 
and  other  well-known  characters  were  also  caricatured.  Then  in 
the  Beggar's  Opera  it  was  notorious  that  part  of  the  success 
was  due  to  the  scandal  of  producing  on  the  stage  characters 
which  were  recognised  by  the  audience.  Peachum  was  intended 
for  Jonathan  Wild,  and  no  one  was  likely  to  complain  on  that 
score ;  whilst  the  quarrel  scene  between  Peachum  and  Lockit 
was  believed  to  refer  to  the  recent  quarrel  betw^een  Walpole  and 
Townshend.  It  certainly  reads  like  a  burlesque  of  that  quarrel 
as  reported  at  the  time,  and  was  as  certainly  taken  to  be  one 
by  the  audiences.  That  Macheath’s  dilemma  between  his  wife 
and  his  mistress  alluded  to  Walpole’s  similar  situation  was  more 
than  probable ;  indeed.  Lord  Hervey  speaks  of  it  as  undoubted. 

Unfortunately  for  the  minister  these  allusions  escaped  notice 
till  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  produced,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to 
do  anything.  But  doubtless  the  authorities  were  on  the  watch 
for  Gay’s  next  work ;  Walpole  is  reported  by  Lord  Hervey  to 
have  said  he  would  not  be  put  on  the  stage  as  a  highwayman, 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  ordered  to  interfere.  The  late 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  an  able  admirer  of  Walpole,  praises  him  for 
never  having  gagged  the  Press  in  spite  of  all  the  slanderous 
and  malignant  attacks  constantly  made  upon  him.  But  that 
inclination  was  not  wanting  is  clear  enough.  Not  many  years 
later  he  persuaded  Parliament  to  pass  the  iniquitous  Licensing 
Act  of  1737,  under  which  any  play  which  indulged  in  sentiments 
obnoxious  to  the  Ministry  was  condemned  to  the  wastepapcr 
basket  without  appeal  :  an  irresix)nsible  censorship  which  still 
exists,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  legislature. 

The  scandal  attending  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  arbitrary  action 
made  the  sale  of  the  book  very  profitable  :  the  author  cleared 
1:1,200  by  it.  Sir  Robert  must  almost  have  regretted  his  action 
when  he  realised  what  a  hornet’s  nest  he  had  pulled  about  his 
ears.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  gave  Gay  £100  for  a  copy, 
six  or  seven  other  duchesses  were  ready  to  endure  martyrdom  on 
his  behalf,  w'hilst  his  staunch  friend  and  protector,  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry,  carried  her  advocacy  so  far  as  to  canvass  at  the 
Drawing  Room  itself  for  subscriptions.  In  consequence  she  was 
forbidden  the  Court,  a  sentence  which  brought  forth  the  following 
characteristic  letter  :  — 

Feh.  27,  1729. — The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  surprised  and  well  pleased 
that  the  King  has  given  her  so  agreeable  a  command  as  forbidding  her  the 
Court,  where  she  never  came  for  diversion,  but  to  bestow  a  very  great 
civility  on  the  King  and  Queen.  She  hopes  that  by  so  unprecedented  an 
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order  as  this,  the  King  will  see  as  few  as  she  wishes  at  his  Court,  parti¬ 
cularly  such  as  dare  to  think  or  speak  truth. 

After  which  the  Duchess  retired  to  her  country  seat,  taking 
Gay  with  her;  he  had  no  other  home  till  his  death  in  1732. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  looked  after  his  finances,  for  Gay  had 
no  idea  how  to  take  care  of  money ;  and  he  writes  mock  pathetic 
letters  to  Swift  complaining  that  the  Duchess  will  not  let  him 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes  with  two  heels,  for  he  had  lost  one  and  they 
were  not  w^orth  mending.  The  Duchess  adds  a  postscript,  then 
Gay  adds  another,  and  the  Duchess  another,  and  so  on,  til!  the 
sheet  is  full ;  and  as  Gay  assures  Swdft,  he  has  “a  lumping  penny¬ 
worth.”  These  joint  letters  from  the  poet  and  patroness  are 
amongst  the  most  delightful  to  be  found  even  in  that  age  of 
incomparable  correspondence,  and  Swift’s  replies  are  worthy  to 
be  placed  beside  them. 

Gay  was  a  facile  and  pleasant  versifier,  but,  a  few  songs 
excepted,  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  poet.  And  yet  that  state¬ 
ment  seems  too  harsh.  He  was  on  the  border  line,  and  certainly 
had  as  good  a  claim  to  the  title  of  poet  as  many  who  have  borne 
it.  Most  of  his  verses  {Rural  Sports,  Trivia,  Shepherd’s 
Week,  Dione,  etc.)  are  in  the  ten-syllable  stanza  then  so 
much  in  vogue  :  a  monotonous  form  which  it  takes  a  genius  to 
vivify. 

Nor  less  the  spaniel,  skilful  to  betray. 

Rewards  the  fowler  with  the  feathered  prey. 

Such  lines  as  these  are  only  too  frequent.  On  the  same  page 
is  well  exhibited  a  frequent  vice  of  the  age — the  excessive  use  of 
the  epithet  : — 

The  towering  hawk  let  future  poets  sing. 

Who  terror  bears  upon  his  soaring  wing; 

Let  them  on  high  tlie  frightened  hern  survey, 

And  lofty  numbers  paint  their  airy  fray. 

“Terror”  is  the  only  noun  that  does  not  owm  an  adjective. 

But  in  his  songs  Gay  is  another  man.  Those  in  the  Beggar’s 
Opera  and  Polly  were  adapted  to  existing  airs,  as  free  in  their 
form  and  metre  as  popular  songs  generally  are ;  and  Gay  has 
written  his  verses  to  fit  them  in  a  mood  of  gaiety  and  charm 
w’hich  enhanced  greatly  the  popularity  of  his  plays.  As  a 
specimen  only  I  quote  the  song  and  chorus  from  Scene  3  of 
Act  ii.,  written  to  a  French  air  (Beggar’s  Opera)  :  — 

Youth’s  the  season  made  for  joys, 

Love  is  then  our  duty; 

She  alone  who  that  employs 
Well  deserves  her  beauty. 
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Let’s  1)6  gay, 

While  we  may, 

Koiuity’s  a  flower,  despised  in  decay. 

Let  us  drink  and  sport  to-day. 

Ours  is  not  to-morrow; 

Love  with  youth  flies  swift  away. 

Age  is  nought  but  sorrow. 

Dance  and  sing. 

Time’s  on  the  wing. 

Life  never  knows  the  return  of  Spring. 

Polly  also  abounds  in  chariniug  lyrics,  and  those  who  have 
over  tried  to  fit  new  w'ords  to  existing  music  will  be  first  to 
acknowledge  his  skill. 

Despair  is  all  folly, 

Hence!  melancholy. 

Fortune  attends  you  while  youth  is  in  flower; 

By  beauty’s  possession, 

I’sed  with  discretion, 

Woman  at  all  times  hath  joy  in  her  power. 

In  fact,  if  Gay  has  a  claim  to  he  a  classic  it  is  on  account  of 
his  songs,  if  a  classic  is  an  author  whose  work  has  entered  into 
the  body  of  English  literature.  “The  Farewell  of  Sweet  William 
to  Black  Eyed  Susan,”  and  the  famous  song  from  What  D’ye 
Call  It?,  “’Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring,”  have  taken  their 
place  finally  in  the  lyrical  treasury  of  the  nation. 

The  Fables  are  wTitten  in  the  eight-syllable  stanza  :  — 

Accept,  young  Prince,  the  moral  lay. 

And  in  these  tales  mankind  survey. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Cowards  are  cruel  :  but  the  brave 

Love  mercy  and  delight  to  save. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Fables,  and  they  are  many,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  failed  signally  in  their  object.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  w^as  but  five  years  old  w’hen  they  were  published, 
and  if  they  ever  had  any  effect  on  him  it  was  soon  dissipated.  In 
grossness  of  immorality  he  was  the  equal  of  any  of  his  relatives, 
whilst  his  cruelty  and  love  of  blood  earned  him  the  title  of  “The 
Butcher.”  But  Gay  died  before  the  Prince  had  time  to  show^  his 
vices  on  a  large  scale. 

Keligion  seems  to  have  had  no  place  in  Gay’s  life,  so  far  as 
its  expression  is  concerned.  He  was  a  moralist  by  profession, 
and  he  claimed  to  be  no  more.  Possibly  “A  Contemplation  on 
Night  ”  might  be  held  to  be  a  religious  poem  by  a  Deist,  as 
might  also  “A  Thought  on  Eternity,”  contributed  to  an  odd  little 
volume  published  in  1735,  entitled  The  Christian  Poet,  which 
contains  also  verses  by  Swift  and  Pope.  But  Gay’s  poem  is 
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machine-made,  and  rises  no  higher  than  moral  reflections  such 
as — 


To-day  the  statesman  of  new  honour  dreams, 

To-morrow  death  destroys  his  airy  schemes. 

The  little  volume  is  a  curiosity  and  contains  amongst  others 
“Verses  by  a  Gentlewoman  in  a  Weak  State  of  Health,  on 
Reading  the  Works  of  Madam  de  Mottevil,  a  French  Lady  ”  ; 
and,  worse  still,  “Verses  wrote  by  a  Gentleman  in  an  Epileptic 
Fit !  ” 

That  Gay’s  works  will  ever  become  more  popular  than  they 
arc  at  present  is  improbable.  The  Fables  will,  no  doubt,  form 
part  of  the  reading  of  every  child  :  selections  are  to  be  found  in 
most  School  Eeading  Books.  Trivia  will  always  be  known  to 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  eighteenth  century  manners  and 
customs.  But  of  his  remaining  w’orks  recent  editions  are  rare, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Gay  can  only  be  published  for 
general  reading  in  selections  :  scarcely  a  work  of  his  exists  which 
does  not  bear  the  proof  of  the  coarseness  of  the  age.  Quotation  in 
supix)rt  of  this  contention  is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  we  need 
go  no  further  than  the  Beggar's  Opera  itself  for  ample  proof. 
The  humours  of  the  bagnio  are  no  longer  considered  a  fit  subject 
for  public  presentation,  and  without  cant  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  this  change. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  licence  of  the  age  is  Gay’s 
“Epistle  to  a  Young  Lady,  sending  some  Lampreys.’’  The 
“Young  Lady’’  was  but  fifteen;  yet  the  whole  thing  turns  on 
the  aphrodisiac  properties  of  the  fish,  and  is  couched  in  the 
plainest  terms,  evidently  without  a  thought  but  that  the  effusion 
will  be  taken  as  a  slightly  improper  but  innocent  joke,  both  by 
the  young  lady  and  her  maiden  aunt.  Nothing  could  more  clearly 
show  that  the  licence  of  the  age,  and  not  of  the  author,  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  improprieties  which  are  so  repugnant  to  the  taste 
of  our  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Addison  had 
made  an  attack  on  the  obscenity  of  Gay’s  play,  Three  Hours  After 
Marriage,  an  attack  which  Gay  resented  keenly.  He  prepared 
for  the  press  a  letter  to  Addison  in  reply,  but  suppressed  it  on 
Pope’s  dissuasion.  Pope  himself  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
offending  play,  and  Spence  seems  to  imply  that  his  action  in 
jK)cketing  Gay’s  intended  reply  was  due  to  consideration  for 
Addison’s  feelings ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  Pope  was  the 
god  of  Spence’s  idolatry,  and  that  all  his  references  to  the 
relations  of  Pope  and  Addison  must  be  received  with  caution. 

Tn  connection  with  this  unfortunate  play,  the  remarks  of 
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Hazlitt  (English  Comic  Writers)  are  curious.  “Pope’s  joint 
afterpiece,  called  An  Hour  after  Marriage,  was  not  a  successful 
attempt.  .  ,  .  The  most  fastidious  of  people,  w’hen  they  step  out 
of  their  regular  routine,  are  apt  to  become  the  grossest.  .  .  .  This 
was  the  rock  on  which  Pope  probably  split.  The  affair  was,  how¬ 
ever,  hushed  up.” 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  a  good  specimen  of  Hazlitt’s  criticism. 
To  begin  with,  he  quotes  the  title  of  the  piece  incorrectly,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Pope  had  the  greater  share  in 
it  :  whilst  the  fact  that  Gay  desired  to  reply  to  Addison’s  animad¬ 
versions  proves  that  he  felt  himself  responsible  for  the  grossness 
complained  of.  Apparently  Hazlitt’s  remarks  were  the  outcome 
of  an  imperfect  recollection  of  Spence’s  book ;  and  in  his  desire 
to  explain  the  improbability  of  Pope’s  sinning  in  the  direction 
indicated  he  supplied  the  above  dubious  theory. 

In  1719,  shortly  before  his  death,  Addison  sent  for  Gay  to  ask 
his  forgiveness  for  an  injury  he  had  done  him,  and  to  promise 
to  repair  it  if  he  lived.  Gay  could  only  imagine  that  Addison 
had  in  some  way  interfered  with  his  getting  further  employment 
w'hen  Lord  Clarendon’s  Embassy  ended.  Macaulay  in  his  essay 
on  Addison,  seems  to  hold  the  belief  that  the  injury  in  question 
was  probably  a  less  important  one,  on  the  ground  that  had  Addison 
“  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a  base  conspiracy  against  the  fame 
and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have  expressed  some  remorse 
for  so  serious  a  crime.”  But  that  is  exactly  what  Addison  did  do, 
and  Macaulay’s  suggestion  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  whitewash 
Addison  at  the  cost  of  probability.  It  is,  moreover,  very  curious 
that  Macaulay,  who  must  have  known  his  Spence  by  heart,  should 
have  omitted  to  notice  a  circumstance  which  would  have 
strengthened  his  theory  greatly.  Why  did  he  not  suggest  that 
Addison  was  anxious  to  ask  pardon  for  his  attack  on  Gay’s  play. 
Three  Hours  after  Marriage?  I  place  this  suggestion  at  the  service 
of  those  who  would  be  glad  to  think  that  Macaulay’s  theory  was 
correct. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised  that  Gay’s  forte  was 
burlesque.  With  the  exception  of  the  Fables  and  Trivia,  all 
his  more  important  works  were  written  in  ridicule  of  some  prevail¬ 
ing  fashion.  Possibly  his  earliest  work  “Wine”  (1708),  written 
in  blank  verse,  is  an  exception ;  he  invokes  the  “heavenly  Muse  ” 
in  orthodox  fashion,  and  by  the  inspiration  of  Bacchus  he  draws 
“Miltonic  air.”  But  to  the  modern  reader,  at  all  events,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  his  attention  is  not  allied  to  that  of 
Phillips  in  “The  Splendid  Shilling.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  gives 
ample  proof  elsewhere  that  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  absurdities 
of  the  various  styles  in  vogue ;  and  to  tell  the  truth  it  was  not 
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difficult  by  slight  exaggeration  to  render  them  ridiculous.  Take, 
for  example,  the  pastoral ;  to  us  the  greater  part  of  the  productions 
passing  under  that  name  seem  so  affected  and  strained  that  they 
invite  burlesque.  Gay  seized  his  opportunity,  and  in  the  Proeme 
to  his  Shepherd’s  Week  warns  his  readers  that  they  will  not 
find  his  “shepherdesses  idly  piping  on  oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the 
kine— or,  if  the  hogs  are  astray,  driving  them  to  the  styes” ;  his 
shepherds  are  Bumkinet  and  Grubbinol,  who  court  Clumsilis  or 
Hobnelia.  When  he  turned  his  hand  to  the  drama  it  was  with 
the  same  design.  What  D’ye  Call  It  ?  was  a  farce  in  which  the 
action  was  serious,  but  the  words  comic ;  so  that  one  of  the 
audience  who  was  deaf  “could  not  reconcile  the  laughter  of  the 
audience  with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.”  The  Beggar’s  Opera 
was  intended  to  ridicule  the  Italian  opera,  then  all  the  rage ;  and 
so  successfully  did  it  accomplish  its  design  that  for  ten  years  the 
foreigners  were  practically  banished.  Almost  the  last  business  of 
his  life  was  an  endeavour  to  arrange  for  the  production  of  his 
opera  Achilles,  a  ballad  opera  in  three  acts,  written  in  the  most 
absurd  style.  In  the  prologue  he  writes  ;  — 

To  buskins,  plumes,  and  helmets  what  pretence, 

If  mighty  chiefs  must  speak  but  common  sense? 

How  far  he  carried  his  theory  can  be  judged  from  a  single 
sentence;  Ajax  addresses  Achilles  as  follows: — “No  joking,  1 
])ray  you,  young  man.”  The  piece  was  acted  shortly  after  his 
death  at  Covent  Garden  with  great  applause. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  much  easier  task  to  ridicule 
a  serious  work  than  to  originate  one.  When  Gay  tried  to  write  a 
serious  pastoral  play,  Dione,  he  failed  signally.  It  is  wearisome 
to  the  last  degree,  and  Johnson  rightly  lays  down  the  dictum 
that  “we  can  never  support  a  pastoral  in  five  acts.”  However,  a 
German,  whose  industry  nothing  could  tire,  published  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  it  in  1759. 

Of  late  years  no  article  on  English  literature  seems  to  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  reference  to  Hazlitt.  But  those  who  turn  to  him 
for  judgment  on  Gay  will  be  inclined  to  question  his  verdict. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  his  remarks  on  Three  Hours  after  Mar¬ 
riage ;  in  his  Lectures  on  English  Poets,  he  is  hardly  happier. 
The  Beggar’s  Opera  he  describes  as  “a  masterpiece  of  wit  and 
genius,  not  to  say  of  morality.  .  .  .  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  call 
this  a  vulgar  play.  So  far  from  it,  that  I  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  it  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  refined  productions  in  the 
language.”  This  astonishing  statement  he  justifies  by  the  quibble 
that  Gay  has  refined  the  dross  of  low  life  into  gold  :  that  by  the 
sentiments  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  highwaymen  and  prosti¬ 
tutes  he  has  converted  them  “into  a  set  of  fine  gentlemen  and 
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ladies,  satirists  and  philosophers — without  once  violating  prob¬ 
ability,  or  ‘  o’erstepping  the  modesty  of  nature.’  ” 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  controvert  such  criticism.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  fine  lady  of  a  highwayman’s  mistress,  or 
a  fine  gentleman  and  philosopher  of  a  common  thief  without 
violating  probability,  and  Gay  has  not  attempted  it.  And  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  play  is  refined ;  it  is  coarse  sometimes  to 
grossness.  Moreover  Hazlitt  himself  in  treating  of  Cibber’s 
failure.  Love  in  a  Riddle,  states  it  was  written  “in  opposition 
to  the  Beggar's  Opera,  at  the  time  when  its  worthless  and 
vulgar  rival  was  carrying  everything  before  it.” 

Nor  is  the  critic  much  more  fortunate  in  his  observations  on 
the  other  works  of  the  poet  :  he  states  that  “Gay  was  sometimes 
grosser  than  Prior,  not  systematically,  but  inadvertently — from 
not  being  so  well  aware  of  what  he  was  about  ”  ;  a  pronouncement 
which  is  equally  mysterious  and  dubious.  Then  he  quotes  as  the 
sole  specimen  of  Gay’s  verse  the  lines  on  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  ; 
ludicrous  doggerel  written  as  a  joke  : 

See  who  ne  ’er  was  nor  will  be  half  read ; 

Who  first  sang  Arthur,  then  sang  Alfred; 

Praised  great  Eliza  in  God’s  anger, 

Till  all  true  Englishmen  ory’d — “Hang  herl  ’’ 

and  so  forth. 

I  have  written  of  Hazlitt ’s  treatment  of  Gay  at  perhaps  undue 
length  on  the  ground  that  after  a  long  period  of  neglect  Hazlitt 
has  of  late  years  received  undue  prominence.  To  his  admirers 
it  may  appear  an  impertinence  to  animadvert  on  his  dicta,  but 
surely  the  passages  I  have  quoted  prove  that  even  if  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  correct  their  slipshod  obscurity  of  expression  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Master  of  English  as  he  often  shows  him¬ 
self,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  take  more  pains  in 
correcting  his  lectures  for  the  Press. 

In  accordance  with  the  dying  request  of  the  poet.  Pope  com- 
jxjsed  an  epitaph ;  another  version  of  which,  in  rhymed  couplets, 
is  also  on  his  tomb.  It  shows  how  far  the  partiality  of  a  friend 
can  go  in  ignoring  a  man’s  faults ;  even  to  the  extent  of  denying 
their  existence.  Gay  all  his  life  was  dependent  on  others,  as  he 
often  confessed;  Pope  states  that  he  “maintained  independency 
in  low  circumstances  of  fortune  ” ;  Gay  was  by  turns  elated  and 
depressed  ;  the  epitaph  speaks  of  his  “  equal  serenity  of  mind  .  .  . 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,”  and  lauds  him  for  his 
“detestation  of  vice,  however  dignified”;  a  bold  statement  to 
make  of  a  man  who  paid  assiduous  court  to  a  king’s  mistress. 
After  this,  to  assert  that  in  various  kinds  of  poetry  he  was 
“superior  to  many,  inferior  to  none,”  will  not  create  surprise. 
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Gay’s  own  epitaph  for  himself, 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it; 

I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it. 

is  appended  to  Pope’s  lines,  and  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  a 
strange  sentiment  to  appear  in  the  Abbey.  Times  had,  indeed, 
changed  since  Dr.  Sprat  refused  to  allow  the  inscription  on 
Phillips’  tomb  because  it  contained  the  words  “  Miltono 
secundus,”  on  the  ground  that  the  name  of  Milton  was  too 
detestable  to  be  read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to 
devotion. 

But  it  would  be  ungracious  and  unfair  to  take  leave  of  Gay  in 
a  critical  mood.  His  faults  w^ere  chiefly  those  of  his  age.  He 
has  been  accused  of  indolence  :  Thackeray,  in  common  with  many 
other  critics,  lays  stress  on  this  failing;  and,  judging  from  the 
poet’s  own  confession  and  the  tone  of  his  friends’  letters,  it  would 
certainly  be  inferred  that  he  was  wanting  in  industry.  But  I 
cannot  think  that  the  inference  would  be  just.  He  was  but 
forty-four  when  he  died,  and  the  mass  of  w^ork  that  he  left  behind 
him  will  compare  favourably  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality 
with  that  of  many  authors  who  have  never  been  accused  of 
laziness.  A  dozen  plays,  volumes  of  verse,  pastorals,  songs, 
fables,  letters — surely  these  are  evidence  enough  that  he  was  not 
the  trifler  that  some  seem  to  imagine. 

There  can  be  no  severer  criterion  of  a  man’s  merits  than 
the  friendship  he  inspires — and  retains.  Gay  comes  out 
triumphantly  from  the  test.  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Swdft,  bemoan 
his  death  in  the  most  affecting  terms ;  and  writing  years  later  the 
Duchess  of  Quecnsberry  bew^ails  the  loss  she  sustained.  Nor  can 
I  close  this  paper  better  than  by  a  quotation  from  Pope’s  letter 
to  Swift  (Dec.  5,  173*2)  :  , 

One  of  the  dearest  and  longest  ties  I  have  ever  had  is  broken  all  of  a 
sudden  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  poor  Mr.  Gay.  .  .  .  Good  God!  how 
often  are  we  to  die  before  w’e  quite  go  off  this  stage?  In  every  friend 
wo  lose  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  the  best  part.  God  keep  those  that  are 
left ! 

Such  a  heartfelt  ciy  from  such  a  man  is  a  better  epitaph  than 
the  lines  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

H.  M.  Paull. 
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Wide  earth,  wide  heaven,  and  in  the  summer  air 
Silence  !  The  summit  of  the  Down  is  bare 
Betw^een  the  climbing  crests  of  wood ;  but  those 
Great  sea-winds,  wont,  when  the  wet  South-West  blow 
To  rock  tall  beeches  and  strong  oaks  aloud 
And  strew  torn  leaves  upon  the  streaming  cloud, 
To-day  are  idle,  slumbering  far  aloof, 
lender  the  solemn  height  and  gorgeous  roof 
Of  cloud-built  sky,  all  earth  is  indolent. 

Wandering  hum  of  bees  and  thymy  scent 
Of  the  short  turf  enrich  pure  loneliness ; 

Scarcely  an  airy  topmost-twining  tress 
Of  woodbine  quivers  on  the  thorn  it  wreathes ; 

Hot  fragrance  from  the  honey-suckle  breathes  ; 

And  sweet  the  rose  floats  on  the  arching  briar’s 
Green  fountain,  sprayed  with  delicate  frail  fires. 

For  clumps  of  thicket,  dark  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  the  high  westering  sun,  beset  the  ways 
Of  smooth  grass  narrowing  where  the  slope  runs  steep 
Down  to  green  woods,  and  glowing  shadows  keep 
A  freshness  round  the  mossy  roots  and  cool 
The  light  that  sleeps  as  in  a  chequered  pool 
Of  golden  air.  O  woods,  I  love  you  well, 

I  love  the  flowers  you  hide,  your  ferny  smell ; 

But  here  is  sweeter  solitude,  for  here 

My  heart  breathes  heavenly  space ;  the  sky  is  near 

To  thought,  with  heights  that  fathomlessly  glow  ; 

And  the  eye  wanders  the  wide  land  below. 

And  this  is  England  !  June’s  undarkened  green 
Gleams  on  far  copses ;  in  the  vales  between 
Gray  hamlets,  older  than  the  trees  that  shade 
Their  ripening  meadows,  are  in  quiet  laid, 
Themselves  a  part  of  the  warm,  fruitful  ground. 

The  little  hills  of  England  rise  around ; 
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The  little  streams  that  wander  from  them  shine 
And  with  their  names  remembered  names  entwdne 
Of  old  renowm  and  honour,  fields  of  blood 
High  causes  fought  on,  stubborn  hardihood 
For  freedom  spent,  and  songs,  our  noblest  pride. 
That  in  the  heart  of  England  never  died. 

And  burning  still  make  splendour  of  our  tongue. 
Glories  enacted,  spoken,  suffered,  sung. 

You  lie  emblazoned  on  this  land  now^  sleeping ; 
.\nd  southw^ard,  over  leagues  of  forest  sweeping. 
White  on  the  verge  glistens  the  famous  sea. 

That  English  wave,  on  w’hich  so  haughtily 
Towered  her  sails,  and  one  sail  homeward  bore 
Past  capes  of  silently  lamenting  shore 
Victory’s  dearest  dead.  0  shores  of  home. 

Since  by  the  vanished  watch-fire  shields  of  Eome 
Dinted  this  upland  turf,  wdiat  hearts  have  ached 
I’o  see  you  far  away,  what  eyes  have  w^aked 
Ere  daw'n  to  watch  those  cliffs  of  long  desire 
One  after  one  rise  in  their  voiceless  choir 
Out  of  the  twilight  over  the  rough  blue 
Like  music ! 


But  now  heavy  gleams  imbrue 
The  inland  air.  Breathless  the  valleys  hold 
Their  colours  in  a  veil  of  sultry  gold 
With  mingled  shadows  that  have  ceased  to  crawl ; 
For  far  in  heaven  is  thunder !  Over  all 
A  single  cloud  in  slow  magnificence 
Climbs  like  a  mountain,  gradual  and  immense, 

With  awTul  head  unstirring,  and  moved  on 
Against  the  zenith,  towers  above  the  sun. 

And  still  it  thickens  luminous  fold  on  fold 

Of  fatal  colour,  ominously  scrolled 

And  fleeced  with  fire ;  above  the  sun  it  towers 

Like  some  vast  thought  quickening  a  w’orld  not  ours 

Remote  in  the  waste  blue,  as  if  behind 

Its  rim  were  splendour  that  could  smite  us  blind. 

So  doom-piled  and  intense  it  crests  heaven’s  height, 
And  mounting  makes  a  menace  of  the  light. 
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A  menace !  Yes,  for  when  light  comes,  we  fear 
Light  that  may  touch  as  the  pure  angel-spear. 

Us  to  ourselves  make  visible,  make  start 

The  apparition  of  the  very  heart 

And  mystery  of  our  thoughts,  awaked  from  under 

The  mask  of  cheating  habit,  and  to  thunder 

Bare  in  a  moment  of  white  fire  what  w  e 

Have  feared  and  fled,  our  own  reality. 

And  if  a  lightning  now  were  loosed  in  flame 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  cloud  to  claim 
Thy  heart,  0  England,  how’  wouldst  thou  be  known 
In  that  hour?  How  to  the  quick  core  be  shown 
And  seen?  What  cry  should  from  thy  very  soul 
Answer  the  judgment  of  that  thunder-roll ! 

I  hear  a  voice  arraign  thee.  “Where  is  now 
The  exaltation  that  once  lit  thy  brow? 

Thou  countest  all  thy  ocean-sundered  lands. 

Thou  heapest  up  the  labours  of  thy  hands. 

Thou  seest  all  thy  ships  upon  the  seas. 

But  in  thine  own  heart  mean  idolatries 
Usurp  devotion,  choke  thee  and  annul 
Noble  excess  of  spirit,  and  make  dull 
Thine  eyes,  enfleshed  wdth  much  dominion. 

Art  thou  so  great  and  is  the  glory  gone? 

Do  these  bespeak  thy  freedom  who  deflower 
Time,  and  make  barren  every  senseless  hour. 

Who  from  themselves  hurry,  like  men  afraid 
Lest  what  they  are  be  to  themselves  betrayed? 

Or  those  who  in  their  huddled  thousands  sweat 
To  buy  the  sleep  that  helps  them  to  forget? — 

Life  lies  unused,  life  with  its  loveliness ! 

While  the  cry  ravens  still  ‘  Possess,  ix)ssess !  ’ 

And  there  is  no  possession.  All  the  lust 
Of  gainful  man  is  quieted  in  dust ; 

His  faith,  his  fear,  his  joy,  his  doom  he  owns. 

No  more  :  the  rest  is  parcelled  with  his  bones 
Save  wdiat  the  imagination  of  his  heart 
Can  to  the  labour  of  his  hands  impart, 
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Making  stones  serve  his  spirit’s  desire,  and  breathe. 

But  thou,  what  dost  thou  to  the  world  bequeathe, 
Who  gatherest  riches  in  a  waste  of  mind 
Unto  w'hat  end,  0  confidently  blind, 

Forgetful  of  the  things  that  grow  not  old 
And  alone  live  and  are  not  bought  or  sold !  ” 

Speaks  that  voice  truth?  Is  it  for  this  that  great 
And  tender  spirits  suffered  scorn  and  hate, 

Loved  to  the  utmost,  poured  themselves,  gave  all. 

Nor  counted  cost,  spirits  imperial? 

Where  are  they  now,  they  that  our  memory  guard 

Among  the  nations?  Shall  I  say,  enstarred 

And  throned  aloof?  No,  not  from  heavens  of  thought 

Watching  our  muddied  brief  procession,  not 

Judges  sublime  above  us,  without  share 

In  our  thronged  ways  of  struggle,  hope,  despair, 

But  in  our  blood,  our  dreams,  our  deeds  they  stir. 
Strive  on  oiir  lips  for  language,  shame  and  spur 
The  sluggard  in  us,  out  of  darkness  come 
Like  summoned  champions  when  the  world  is  dumb ; 
Within  our  hearts  they  wait  with  all  they  gave  : 

Woe  to  us,  woe,  if  we  become  their  grave ! 

It  shall  not  be.  Darken  thy  pall,  and  trail. 

Thunder  of  heaven,  above  the  valleys  pale  ! 

Another  England  in  my  vision  glows. 

And  she  is  armed  within  ;  at  last  she  knows 
Herself,  and  what  to  her  own  soul  belongs. 

’Mid  the  world’s  irremediable  wrongs 

She  keeps  her  faith ;  and  nothing  of  her  name 

Or  of  her  handiwork  but  doth  proclaim 

Her  purpose.  Her  own  soul  hath  made  her  free, 

Not  circumstance ;  she  knows  no  victory 
Save  of  the  mind  :  in  her  is  nothing  done. 

No  wrong,  no  shame,  no  glory  of  any  one. 

But  is  the  cause  of  all  and  each,  a  thing 
Felt  like  a  fire  to  kindle  and  to  sting 
The  proud  blood  of  a  nation.  On  her  brows 
Is  hope ;  her  body  doth  her  spirit  house 
Express  and  eloquent,  not  numb  and  frore ; 
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And  her  voice  echoes  over  sea  and  shore, 

And  all  the  lands  and  isles  that  are  her  own 
In  choric  interchange  and  antiphon 
Answer,  as  fancy  hears  in  yonder  cloud 
From  vale  to  vale  repeated  low  and  loud 
The  still-suspended  thunder. 

Hearts  of  Youth, 

High-beating,  ardent,  quick  in  hope  and  ruth 
And  noble  anger,  O  wherever  now 
Y'ou  dedicate  your  uncorrupted  vow 
To  be  an  energy  of  Light,  a  sword 
Of  the  ever-living  Will,  amid  abhorred 
Din  of  the  reeking  street  and  populous  den 
Where  under  the  great  stars  blind  lusts  of  men 
War  on  each  other,  or  escaped  to  hills 
Where  peace  the  solitary  evening  fills. 

Or  far  remote  on  other  soils  of  earth 
Keeping  the  dearness  of  your  fathers’  hearth 
On  vast  plains  of  the  West,  or  Austral  strands 
Of  the  warm  under-world,  or  storied  lands 
Of  the  orient  sun,  or  over  ocean  ways 
Stemming  the  wave  through  blue  or  stormy  days, 
Wherever,  as  the  circling  light  slopes  round, 

On  human  lips  is  heard  an  English  sound, 

O  scattered,  silent,  hidden  and  unknown. 

Be  lifted  up,  for  you  are  not  alone. 

High-beating  hearts,  to  your  deep  vows  be  true  ! 

Live  out  your  dreams,  for  England  lives  in  you. 

Laurence  Binyon. 
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"  I  seek  God  and  find  the  Devil.” 

“  Jly  hate  is  boundless  as  the  wastes,  burning  as  the  sun,  and  stronger 
than  my  love.” 

The  above  quotations  give  some  idea  of  that  black  pessimism 
which  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  patent  characteristic  of  Strind¬ 
berg.  Yet  neither  quotation,  motto,  nor  catchword  can  do 
justice  to  the  multifarious  life  and  character  of  this  man.  For 
Strindberg,  more  than  any  other  Fiuropean  author  of  our  age, 
has  boxed  the  whole  compass  of  our  modernity  with  its  tumults, 
its  aspirations,  its  perversities,  its  glaring  searchlights  of  science, 
its  pallid  flames  of  mysticism,  and  its  needle  ever  pointing  to 
the  two  opposite  though  connected  poles  of  sex.  He  is  in  turns 
the  most  rabid  of  atheists,  the  most  devout  of  Catholics,  the  most 
esoteric  of  occultists;  now'  the  most  Utopian  of  Socialists,  now' 
the  most  uncompromising  of  individualists.  Eunning  the  gauntlet 
of  three  unhappy  and  dissolved  marriages,  he  has  become  the 
European  specialist  in  conjugal  infelicity,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  credited  with  innumerable  conquests,  which  he  himself 
would  doubtless  have  designated  as  captures.  His  novels,  his 
autobiographies,  and  his  equally  subjective  dramas  all  exhale  the 
most  sulphurous  hate  against  the  distorted  anomaly  of  the  new 
w'oman,  yet  he  is  an  Orpheus  who,  scorning  the  more  banal  joys 
of  some  normal  and  uninteresting  Eurydice,  surrenders  himself 
with  almost  pathological  gusto  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
monstrous  mtenads  of  modernity.  The  paroxysms  of  his  hate 
alternate  w'ith  moods  of  the  most  sentimental  idealism,  and  the 
harsh  impetus  of  his  onslaught  is  only  equalled  by  the,  at  times, 
abject  meekness  of  his  romantic  devotion. 

Before,  consequently,  w'e  embark  on  some  slight  survey  of 
Strindberg’s  life  and  of  the  more  characteristic  of  his  numerous 
works,  let  us  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  the  clues  of  one  or  two 
primary  features  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  at  first  sight 
extremely  tangled  labyrinth  of  his  psychology. 

Now'  the  dominant  emotion  in  Strindberg’s  temperament  is 
fear.  It  is  this  fear  w'hich,  at  times  assuming  the  dimensions 
of  paranoia  or  systematised  delusion  and  persecution  mania, 
largely  supplies  the  explanation  to  his  w'hole  attitude  towards 
Man,  Woman,  and  God.  He  possessed  also  a  vehemently  ex¬ 
plosive  egoism  and  a  gigantic  intellect,  at  times  dominating  his 
fear  and  functioning  wdth  the  most  powerful  precision,  but  as 
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often  as  not  interpreting  the  whole  external  world  in  the  terms 
of  some  preconceived  subjective  emotion.  Add  also  a  morbidly 
hy[)ertrophied  sexual  sensibility,  together  with  a  distinct  strain 
of  genuine  idealism,  and  one  may  perhaps  be  able  to  envisage 
with  some  accuracy  the  cardinal  points  of  our  author’s  brain. 

August  Strindberg  was  born  in  1849,  the  son  of  a  mesaUiance 
between  a  shipping  agent  and  a  servant  girl.  The  circumstances 
of  his  childhood  tended  to  magnify  that  morbid  sense  of  fear 
which,  according  to  our  most  eminent  psychologists,  is  always 
innate  and  never  altogether  acquired.  The  two  parents,  the  seven 
children,  and  the  two  servants  lived  in  two  rooms,  and  the  family 
always  appeared  to  him  like  “a  prison  in  which  two  prisoners 
watched  each  other,  a  place  where  children  were  tortured  and 
maids  brawled.”  His  mother  died  when  he  was  thirteen,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  inevitable  stepmother.  His  school  life  also  was 
unhappy,  but  his  description  of  it,  though  no  doubt  perfectly 
consistent  with  actual  hardship,  exhibits  at  the  same  time  the 
reactions  of  a  morbid  sensibility  to  the  hard  facts  of  external  life. 
“Life  w’as  a  penitentiary  for  crimes  which  one  had  committed 
before  one  was  born,  so  that  the  child  always  went  about  with  a 
bad  conscience.” 

Note  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  the  combative 
aggressive  element  in  the  boy  who  would  lose  nearly  every  game 
of  chess  by  the  inconsidered  vehemence  of  his  attack,  or  would 
break  open  chests  of  drawers  in  the  fury  of  his  desire  to  obtain 
their  contents.  And  observe  the  early  manifestations  of  that 
fundamental  emotion  which  was  to  obtain  throughout  his  life 
alternative  outlets  in  the  two  parallel  channels  of  religion  and 
sex.  Thus,  like  Byron,  he  experienced  a  violent  passion  for  a 
girl  before  the  age  of  puberty.  So  far,  again,  as  religion  was 
concerned,  he  had  a  great  horror  of  darkness  and  the  unknown, 
and  his  deity  would  appear  to  have  been  a  god  rather  of  fear  than 
of  love.  And  though  Scandinavians  as  a  race  take  Christianity 
perhaps  more  seriously  than  any  other  European  country,  he 
■would  appear  to  have  possessed,  even  for  a  Scandinavian,  the 
religious  temperament  to  an  unusual  degree.  Thus,  he  said  his 
prayers  on  his  way  to  school,  and  evinced  a  precocious  desire  to 
become  a  priest.  But  the  religious  element  became  dormant 
amid  the  chequered  vicissitudes  which  signalised  his  youth  and 
his  adolescence.  He  started  to  study  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Upsala,  but  his  lack  of  funds  broke  into  his  college  career  and 
compelled  him  to  earn  his  own  living.  He  is  by  turns  telegraph 
clerk,  editor  of  an  insurance  paper  (for  which  purpose  he  specially 
learns  the  hisfher  mathematics),  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  rich 
Jewish  physician,  actor  in  the  Karl  Moor  of  Schiller’s  Eohhern, 
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journalist  on  a  daily  paper  (where  the  drastic  offensiveness  of  his 
criticisms  made  his  position  on  the  staff'  intolerable) ,  and  librarian 
in  the  Eoyal  Library  of  Stockholm  (when  he  specially  learns 
Chinese  for  the  pur^wse  of  compiling  a  catalogue).  His  struggles 
were  bitter  and  continued,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  privations 
manifests  itself  in  a  deej)  consciousness  of  class  hatred  against 
the  prosperous  and  not  infrequently  dishonest  Philistinism  of 
the  day. 

Note,  also,  the  occurrence  of  combined  religious  and  iiersecution 
mania  in  the  crisis  of  his  illness  and  despondency.  For  at  such 
times  he  takes  the  Devil  himself  as  seriously  as  the  Deity,  be¬ 
lieves  in  an  “  Evil  God  to  whom  the  Creator  had  handed  over  the 
world,”  and  “has  the  consciousness  of  being  personally  perse¬ 
cuted  by  personal  powers  of  evil.”  These  emotional  outbursts 
are  all  the  more  interesting  because  intellectually  he  had  become 
the  most  fanatical  of  freethinkers,  had  read  with  profit  Buckle’s 
History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  and  w’as  a  fervent  disciple 
of  the  new  naturalism.  During  this  period  he  had  already  begun 
to  write  dramas,  none  of  w’hich,  however,  have  any  substantial 
significance  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  historical  drama 
Meister  Olof,  which  was  unsuccessfully  performed  in  1877-8, 
and  into  which  the  already  misogynous  author  had  introduced 
the  character  of  the  prostitute,  “in  order  to  show  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  betw’een  her  and  the  ordinary  woman  is  not  so  enormously 
great.” 

In  1879,  however,  Strindberg  achieved  a  succes  de  scandale 
with  his  novel  The  Red  Room.  The  satire  of  this  book  (written, 
it  will  be  remembered,  during  his  freethought  years)  may,  no 
doubt,  be  the  milk  of  Christian  charity  when  compared  with  the 
concentrated  vitriol  of  the  'Blade  Flags  of  his  Catholic  period, 
and  the  various  scenes  and  pictures  may,  no  doubt,  strike  the 
critic  as  episodic  and  lacking  in  systematic  cohesion,  yet  the  work 
has  some  claim  to  recognition  by  reason  of  the  vivid  force  of  its 
description  of  contemporaneous  life.  The  naively  idealistic 
hero,  the  shady  actress  passing  from  seduction  to  seduction  with 
all  the  facility  of  the  experienced  ingenue,  the  respectable 
director  of  the  shoddy  insurance  company,  the  insidious  Jewish 
financial  broker,  the  comical  journalist,  the  grim  but  benevolent 
doctor,  are  all  portrayed  in  a  style  which  at  once  shines  and 
chills  with  all  the  brightness  of  the  coldest  steel.  Psychologi¬ 
cally,  moreover,  the  book  is  significant  as  exhibiting  the  Socialistic 
fury  of  an  embittered  man  “w’hose  class-hatred  lay  in  his  blood 
and  in  his  nerves,”  and  who  revenges  himself  on  the  system 
which  had  conspired  against  him  by  exposing  with  sinister 
precision  its  most  repulsive  truths. 
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The  cynicism  of  The  Red  Room  was  succeeded  by  the  Utopian 
romanticism  of  the  drama,  Das  Geheimniss  der  Gilde,  Frau 
Mar  git,  Gluckspeter.  The  change  in  mood  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  vogue  of  The  Red  Room  ,  and  to  the  initial  success 
of  his  alliance  with  his  first  wife,  Siri  von  Essen,  the  actress, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1878,  and  who  was  subsequently  to 
enjoy  the  ambiguous  blessing  of  being  officially  immortalised  in 
The  Confession  of  a  Fool. 

This  mood,  in  its  turn,  was  soon  replaced  by  a  concentrated 
and  fanatical  misogynism  which  was  to  dominate  practically 
every  book  which  Strindberg  was  subsequently  to  write.  The 
fundamental  cause  was,  no  doubt,  the  morbidly  irritable  and 
suspicious  nature  of  the  man  himself.  Strindberg’s  whole 
attitude  towards  woman,  however,  is  only  fully  understood  by 
some  appreciation  of  the  New  Woman  Movement,  which  under 
the  auspices  of  Ellen  Key  flourished  vigorously  in  Sweden  in  the 
’eighties.  Like,  for  instance,  our  own  Suffragette  agitation, 
or,  indeed,  any  popular  craze,  however  intrinsically  meritorious, 
this  movement,  which  was,  above  all,  a  crusade  for  sexual 
equality,  was  attended  by  wild  and  perverse  extravagances.  Not 
merely  the  genuinely  masculine  woman,  but  every  little  doll  of 
a  woman  in  every  little  house,  became  obsessed  with  the  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  of  the  emancipation  of  her  own  body  and  the  self¬ 
development  of  her  own  soul.  A  holy  war  of  the  sexes  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  sacred  shibboleth  of  the  New  Thought,  the 
New  Ethics,  and  the  New  Love  was  soon  in  the  mouth  of  every 
woman  possessed  of  the  true  feminine  esprit  de  corps.  And 
with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  adjusting  the  balance  of  nature, 
and  of  arriving  so  far  as  possible  at  the  ideal  harmony  of  an 
almost  perfect  equation,  in  some  cases  even  the  little  boys  would 
be  brought  up  as  girls,  while,  conversely,  the  little  girls  would 
be  educated  as  boys. 

The  misogynism,  however,  of  Strindberg  was  something  far 
more  than  a  merely  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  Anti- 
Feminist  standpoint.  Even  making  allowance  for  the  no  doubt 
considerable  impetus  given  to  his  attack,  by  reason  of  his  personal 
matrimonial  complications,  the  cause  lay  far  more  deeply 
engrained  in  his  own  constitution.  For  the  arrogation  by  the 
female  of  equal  rights  to  the  male  would  of  itself  tend  to  provoke 
the  violent  apprehensiveness  of  a  man  always  morbidly  alarmed 
at  the  slightest  suggestion  of  any  interference  with  his  own 
personal  rights,  and  always  scenting  a  grievance  with  all  the 
superhuman  flair  of  the  true  maniac  of  persecution.  Strindberg’s 
hatred  of  woman  is  thus  to  a  large  extent  the  hatred  self- 
begotten  of  fear  out  of  its  own  spirit  and  without  the  superfluous 
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aid  of  a  concrete  reality.  If,  too,  we  identify  Strindberg  himself 
with  some  of  his  men  characters  {e.g.,  Kurt  in  The  Death  Dance, 
Axel  in  Playing  with  Fire,  or  the  narrator  of  The  Confession  of 
a  Fool),  who  render  to  the  objects  of  their  passion  acts  of  the 
most  abject  servility  and  who  kiss  the  feet  of  women  almost  as 
frequently  as  their  lips,  we  W'ould  hazard  the  suggestion  that  he 
himself  (who  owns  to  having  found  in  his  reverence  for  woman  a 
substitute  for  his  reverence  for  God)  would  in  certain  moods 
welcome  with  morbid  alacrity  this  new  feminine  domination, 
while  his  reaction  from  this  inverted  attitude  would  but  lash  his 
inisogynism  to  even  more  hysterical  paroxysms. 

These  considerations  may  i^erhaps  explain  why  in  so  many  of 
his  works  the  Strindberg  ^^•oman  and  the  Strindberg  man  are  so 
highly  specialised.  The  typical  Strindberg  woman  is  a  fiend 
with  the  physique  of  a  Madonna  and  the  soul  of  a  vampire,  who 
sucks  dry  the  life-blood  of  her  heroic  victim.  The  typical 
Strindberg  man  is  a  Samson  shorn  of  his  strength,  writhing  in 
the  toils  of  some  Delilah,  protesting  vociferously,  and  yet  taking 
a  morbid  delight  in  his  own  bondage.  English  readers  will 
remember  the  not  altogether  unanalogous  case  of  John  Tanner, 
that  converse  Don  Juan  of  iSIr.  Shaw,  w'ho  with  all  his  fanfar¬ 
onade  of  masculine  independence,  is,  as  he  has  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  feared,  anticipated  and  desired,  successfully  hunted 
down  by  his  sly  and  dashing  Donna  Juana. 

After  the  publication  of  The  Red  Room,  Strindberg  visited 
both  Switzerland  and  Paris,  when  he  was  invited  to  meet 
Bjornsen,  entered  into  relations  with  the  Theatre  Libre  of 
]\r.  Antoine,  had  one  or  two  of  his  plays  produced,  and  meditated 
an  unfortunately  unwritten  satire  on  the  French  capital.  In 
1883  he  produced  Swedish  Destinies,  a  volume  of  essays  on  con¬ 
temporary  problems,  w'hose  romantic  masquerade  would  seem  to 
have  effectively  concealed  its  underlying  satire. 

The  most  significant  work,  however,  which  he  published  at  this 
period  was  the  volume  of  twenty  short  stories,  entitled  Marriage. 
These  tales  all  treat  of  the  various  phases,  economic,  social, 
psychological,  and  physiological,  of  the  sexual  problem  which 
he  observed  either  iri  his  own  life  or  in  the  couples  whom  he  saw^ 
in  a  Swiss  pension.  The  characteristic  of  this  work  is  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  seriousness.  For  to  Strindberg  the  sexual  problem 
provides  neither  the  excuse  for  the  philosophic  flippancy  of  the 
cynic,  nor  for  the  priggish  modernity  of  the  ethical  or  intellectual 
snob,  but  is  the  one  obsessing  reality  of  actual  life. 

Compared  with  the  black  pessimism  of  this  work  (relieved 
though  it  may  be  at  times  by  a  ray  of  tender  sentiment  or  deep 
paternal  feeling)  the  grimmest  stories  of  Wedekind  are  benignly 
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jovial  and  the  most  scabrous  tales  of  De  Maupassant  but  inno¬ 
cently  sportive.  Neither  smile,  nor  even  leer,  ever  breaks  the 
set  visage  of  this  stern  irony,  which  seems  indistinguishable  from 
life  itself.  There  are  no  artificial  climaxes  or  ostentatious 
flourishes  of  style  to  prick  the  senses  of  the  reader.  Described 
in  a  language  of  the  most  brutal  phlegm  and  the  most  forceful 
simplicity,  the  facts  of  reality  do  their  own  unaided  work.  Each 
story  is  no  mere  dexterously  elaborated  incident,  but  a  con¬ 
densed  life.  How  powerful,  for  instance,  is  such  a  story  as 
Asm,  the  history  of  the  pious  youth  afflicted  with  anaemia  by 
reason  of  his  own  continence,  and  dying  two  years  after  his 
marriage  with  that  superabundantly  healthy  ethical  worker  who 
subsequently  married  twice  again,  had  eight  children,  and  wrote 
articles  on  over-population  and  immorality.  And  truly  affecting 
is  Autumn,  that  frigid  anti-climax  of  a  stale  and  rehashed 
honeymoon  :  — 

“  And  she  sang,  ‘  What  is  the  name  of  the  land  in  which  my  darling 
dwells?  ’  But,  alas,  the  voice  was  thin  and  sharp.  It  was  at  times  like  a 
shriek  from  the  depths  of  the  soul  that  fears  that  the  noon  is  passed,  and 
that  the  evening  is  approaching.  When  the  song  was  over,  she  did  not  at 
first  dare  to  turn  round,  as  though  she  was  expecting  that  he  would  come  to 
her  and  say  something.  But  he  did  not  come ;  and  there  was  silence  in  the 
room.  When  at  last  she  turned  round  on  her  chair,  he  sat  on  the  sofa  and 
cried.  She  wanted  to  get  up,  take  his  head  in  her  hands,  and  kiss  him  as 
before;  but  sho  remained  seated,  motionless,  with  her  gaze  turned  to  the 
floor.  .  .  . 

“  Thej'  drank  coffee,  and  spoke  about  the  coolness  of  the  summer  weather, 
and  where  they  would  spend  the  summer  next  year.  But  the  conversation 
began  to  dry  up;  and  they  repeated  themselves.  At  last  he  said,  after  a 
long,  undisguised  yawn,  ‘I’m  going  to  bed  now.’  ‘So  will  I,’  she  said, 
and  got  up,  ‘  but  I  will  go  first  and  have  a  look  on  the  balcony.’ 

“When  she  came  back,  she  remained  standing  and  listening  at  the  door 
of  the  bedroom.  All  was  quiet  inside,  and  the  boots  were  outside  the  door. 
She  knocked,  but  there  was  no  answer.  Then  she  opened  the  door,  and 
went  in.  He  slept !  He  slept !  ’’ 

Though,  moreover,  the  characters  in  Marriage  are  more  normal 
and  average  than  in  any  other  of  Strindberg’s  works,  the  author 
frequently  airs  his  own  pet  sexual  grievance.  Corinna,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  The  Duel,  are  savage  attacks  respectively  on  the 
ethical  amazon  and  the  womanly  woman  who  makes  her  very 
womanliness  an  engine  of  tyranny,  while  The  Breadwinner 
narrates  how  an  apparently  quite  impeccable  husband  and  father, 
writing  himself  to  death  to  support  his  family,  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  the  naggings  and  exactions  of  a  querulous  and  dis¬ 
contented  wife. 

Marriage  was  succeeded  by  the  Utopian  Swiss  Tales ;  but  the 
strenuous  economic  struggles  to  which  Strindberg  was  now  sub¬ 
jected  forced  him  to  discard  as  insipid  the  vague  compromise  of 
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free  thought  and  to  drink  the  bracing  tonic  of  a  Nietzschean  and 
self-reliant  atheism.  “God,  Heaven,  and  Eternity  had  to  be 
thrown  overboard  if  the  ship  was  to  be  kept  afloat ;  and  it  had 
to  be  kept  afloat  because  I  was  not  alone.  ...  I  became  an 
atheist  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  necessity.” 

Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  taking  the  solution  of  the 
World-Eiddle  as  a  matter  of  acute  personal  importance,  he 
studies  the  whole  history  of  mankind  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
is  right  in  his  conclusion,  and  that  the  element  of  superstition 
is  still  so  strong  that  when  his  child  is  ill  he  prays,  atheist  that 
he  is,  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  Christian  Scientist.  To  the 
l^eriod  of  his  atheism  are  to  be  ascribed,  w'ith  the  exception  of 
Black  Fhujs,  his  most  powerful,  most  drastic  work,  his  two 
packed  volumes  of  one-act  plays,  the  autobiographic  Confession 
of  a  Fool,  and  the  Nietzschean  novel,  The  Open  Sea. 

Note  also  that  his  matrimonial  misery,  and  his  divorce  from  his 
first  wife  (who  married  the  novelist  Przybyszewski  only  in  turn 
to  desert  him  and  to  commit  suicide  in  the  Caucasus  with  a  new 
lover) ,  had  given  an  additional  poison  to  a  sting  w'hich  was  always 
morbidly  eager  to  inject  its  venom. 

The  plays  of  Strindberg  belong  to  the  naturalistic  school  of 
problem-play,  which  w’as  in  full  vogue  during  the  period  of  their 
composition.  Technically,  their  originality  lies  in  the  intensity 
of  their  concentration.  Though  many  of  them  are  one-acters, 
and  they  nearly  all  observe  the  unity  of  place,  they  resemble  less 
the  ordinary  curtain-raiser  than  the  one  solitary  act  round 
which  the  ordinary  modern  play  is  usually  written.  Each  play 
is  nothing  but  climax.  Though  in  some  cases  they  are  nearly 
as  long  as  ordinary  drama,  it  is  rare  that  they  have  any  subsidiary 
characters.  Even  the  protagonists  are  too  occupied  with  the 
urgencies  of  their  owm  immediate  crises,  and  with  exposing  the 
nakedness  of  their  own  souls,  to  have  time  for  either  the  artificial 
jewels  of  the  Pineroesque  epigram  or  the  flying  rockets  of  the 
Shavian  dialectic.  The  problem  is  stuck  too  deep  into  their  lives 
to  require  any  artificial  flourishing.  Observe,  too,  that  nearly 
every  play  is  a  variation  on  one  theme,  the  mutual  hate,  fear,  and 
war  of  a  malevolent  humanity.  Their  very  love  but  sharpens 
their  enmity,  and  they  draw  blood  wdth  nearly  every  word. 

The  three-act  play.  The  Father,  ventilates  the  author’s  chronic 
grievance  of  the  ruin  of  the  man  by  the  woman.  The  plot  is 
cruel  in  its  simplicity.  The  husband,  though  in  a  state  of  acute 
nervous  disorder,  is  not  certifiable.  The  wife,  anxious  for  a  freer 
life,  smuggles  a  doctor  into  the  house,  plays  adroitly  on  the  man’s 
pet  mania  that  he  is  not  the  father  of  his  owm  daughter,  forges 
in  his  handwriting  a  letter  branded  wn’th  insanity,  goads  him 
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into  throwing  a  burning  lamp  at  her,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  old 
nurse  gets  him  by  a  ruse  into  a  straight-jacket,  in  which  he 
succumbs  to  a  stroke.  Yet  w’ith  all  its  concentrated  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  and  work  though  it  may  be  of  a  constitutional  maniac 
of  persecution,  the  play  is  too  deep,  too  sincere,  too  funda¬ 
mentally  convincing  to  be  ever  near  that  line  which  separates 
the  realm  of  tragedy  from  the  pandemonium  of  melodrama. 
With  what  ghastly  irony  does  the  daughter  innocently  prick  the 
sensitive  sore  in  her  father’s  brain — 

{Rittvieister  sits  huddled  up  on  the  settee.) 

Bertha.  Do  you  know  what  you’ve  done?  Do  you  know  you’ve  thrown 
the  lamp  at  Mamma? 

Rittmeister.  Have  I? 

Bertha.  Yes,  you  have.  Just  think  if  she’d  been  hurt? 

Rittmeister.  What  would  that  have  mattered? 

Bertha.  You  are  not  my  father  if  you  can  talk  like  that. 

Rittmeister  {gets  up).  What  do  you  say?  Am  I  not  your  father?  How 
do  you  know  that?  Who  told  you  so?  And  who  is  your  father,  then?  Who? 

But  of  all  Strindberg’s  plays,  indisputably  the  most  powerful 
is  Miss  Julie,  that  gripping  tragedy  of  the  over-sexed  young 
woman  who  on  an  oppressive  midsummer  evening  insists  on 
being  seduced  by  her  father’s  butler.  The  girl  is  of  noble  birth, 
and  the  duel  of  sex  is  intensified  by  the  duel  of  class.  In  the 
fifty  pages  of  this  play,  wuth  its  three  characters  of  the  woman, 
the  butler,  and  the  cook,  which  observes  rigorously  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  unities,  every  element  of  the  highest  and  gravest  tragedy 
is  introduced  with  the  most  accurate  and  natural  psychology — 
the  exaggerated  dancing  of  the  daughter  of  the  house,  who  com- 
I'>etes  with  her  own  cook  for  the  favours  of  her  own  butler-lover ; 
the  ribald  grins  and  songs  of  the  servants;  the  mingled  insolence, 
common  sense,  and  respectfulness  of  the  domestic;  the  hysterical 
reaction  of  the  declassee  and  dishonoured  girl.  me  following 
passages  may  perhaps  give  some  faint  idea  of  this  work’s  sus¬ 
tained  and  infernal  power. 

(John  opens  the  cupboard,  takes  a  bottle  of  ivine  out,  and  fills  two 
used  glasses.) 

The  You.vg  Lady.  Where  do  you  get  the  wine  from? 

John.  From  the  cellar. 

The  Young  Lady.  My  father’s  burgundy. 

John.  Ain’t  it  good  enough  for  his  son-in-law? 

The  Woman.  Thief! 

John.  Are  you  going  to  blab? 

The  Lady.  Oh,  oh — the  accomplice  of  a  thief.  .  .  . 

John.  You  hate  menfolk,  miss? 

The  Lady.  Yes,  as  a  rule!  .  .  .  But  at  times,  when  I  feel  weak — Ugh! 

John.  You  hate  me,  too? 

The  Lady.  Infinitely!  I  could  have  you  killed  like  an  animal.  .  .  . 
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And  how  clutching  is  the  climax,  when  the  girl,  a  simultaneous 
prey  to  nausea  with  life  and  to  fear  of  death,  persuades  her 
domestic  to  hypnotise  her  into  suicide,  at  almost  the  precise 
minute  when  her  father  is  ringing  for  his  boots. 

The  Young  Lady.  Have  you  never  been  in  a  theatre  and  seen  the 
mesmerist?  He  says  to  the  subject:  “Take  the  broom”;  he  takes  it.  He 
says  :  “  Sweep  ” ;  and  he  sweeps.  .  .  . 

John  (iahes  his  razor  and  puts  ii  into  her  hand).  Here  is  the  broom — go 
now  where  there’s  plenty  of  light — into  the  barn — and — (whispers  into 
her  ear). 

Miss  Julie  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  of  Strindberg’s 
works  in  which  the  man  comes  off  victorious  with  the  exception 
of  the  four-act  Comrades,  that  sombre  comedy  of  Parisian  artist 
life,  where  the  crowing  wife  bullies  her  self-sacrificing  husband 
on  the  score  of  having  ousted  him  from  the  Salon  by  her  own 
successful  picture,  only  to  be  told  that  he  had  simidy  changed 
the  numbers,  and  to  be  finally  ejected  from  her  perverted  home 
by  that  reasserted  man  whose  effeminacy  she  had  despised  and 
exploited,  but  whose  virile  despotism  she  now  begins  to  love. 

In  The  Creditor  Strindberg  treats  again  his  favourite  theme  of 
the  vampire  woman  and  the  spoliated  man.  Thekla,  the  usual 
worthless,  demonic  female,  having  dissolved  her  marriage  witi 
the  schoolmaster  Gustav,  has  married  the  artist  Adolph.  The 
scene  is  the  seaside.  Thekla  has  gone  off  on  some  jaunt.  Her 
new  husband,  who  is  apparently  even  more  miserable  without 
than  with  his  wife,  is  a  nervous  wreck.  He  makes  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  old  husband,  who  presents  himself  incognito  to 
readjust  the  balance  of  his  matrimonial  account.  Gustav  plays 
with  masterly  hypnotism  on  the  suggestibility  of  his  colleague, 
making  him  doubt  himself,  his  vocation,  his  health,  and  at  last 
his  wife.  '  And  then  when  his  wife  returns,  and  the  enfeebled 
husband  has  made  an  abortive  attempt  at  asserting  his  theoretic 
virile  superiority,  he  makes  love  to  the  wife,  is  detected  by  the 
visitors,  and  goes  back  to  his  own  solitary  misery,  to  leave  his 
wife  stranded  and  his  new  confrere  dead.  Note,  too,  that  here 
again  the  human  triangle  is  complete  in  itself,  and  that  the 
agony  is  protracted  to  the  last  shred  of  its  passion  without  ever 
flagging  for  one  single  moment. 

Space  prohibits  any  complete  discussion  of  the  remaining  plays 
in  the  cj^cle  of  Strindberg’s  Eleven  One-acters.  Yet  we  would 
mention  Motherly  Love,  a  variation  on  the  theme  of  Mrs. 
Warren.  The  sonteneuse  mother,  with  all  her  loathsome 
affectation  of  wounded  parental  feeling,  plays  judiciously  on  the 
morbidly  filial  conscience  of  a  clean-minded  but  weak-willed 
actress  daughter,  prevents  her  from  obtaining  respectable  friends 
VOL.  xci.  N.s.  J  E 
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or  advancement  on  the  stage,  in  order  to  preserve  for  herself  her 
sole  professional  stock-in-trade. 

Equally  impressive  is  The  Bond,  which  expresses  in  one 
divorce-court  scene  the  whole  mordant  tragedy  of  wrangling 
matrimony  and  authentic  parental  affection. 

In  a  lighter  vein  is  Playing  with  Fire,  the  one  real  comedy 
which  Strindberg  ever  wrote.  In  this  the  delightful  menage  of 
a  young  son,  a  young  wife,  a  young  friend  of  the  family,  a  young 
charity  cousin,  and  a  philistine  but  by  no  means  senile  father, 
everybody  is  flirting  with  everybody  else.  Particularly  admir¬ 
able  in  its  mixture  of  the  comic  and  the  ironic  is  the  character 
and  attitude  of  the  conceited  and  ultra-modern  artist-husband, 
genuinely  jealous  of  that  friend  and  of  that  wife  whom  he  loves 
so  sincerely,  and  yet  throwing  them  into  each  other’s  arms  in 
a  compounded  mood  of  priggish  bravado  and  authentic  affection. 
The  friend,  apprehensive  lest  he  may  have  a  bad  conscience,  is 
anxious  to  take  a  room  in  the  village. 

The  Wife.  Why  won’t  you  stay  with  us?  Out  with  it. 

The  Friend.  I  don’t  know.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  left  quiet.  Besides, 
it  might  happen  that  we  should  get  fed  up  with  each  other. 

The  Wife.  Are  you  fed  up  with  us  already?  I  tell  you,  it  won’t  do.  I 
tell  you  that  if  you  stay  out  there  in  the  village,  people  will  begin  to  talk. 

The  Friend.  Talk?  What  will  they  talk  about? 

The  Wife.  Oh,  you  know  perfectly  well  how  sto.des  get  put  together. 

The  Son.  You  stay  here — there’s  an  end  of  it.  Let  them  talk.  If  you 
stay  here,  it  goes  without  saying  that  you’re  my  wife’s  lover,  and  if  you  stay 
in  the  village,  it  goes  without  saying  that  you’ve  broken  with  each  other,  or 
that  I’ve  kicked  you  out.  Consequently,  I  think  it  more  honourable  for 
you  to  be  regarded  as  her  lover — eh,  what? 

The  Friend.  You  certainly  express  yourself  with  considerable  lucidity ; 
but  in  a  case  like  this,  I’d  rather  prefer  to  consider  which  is  honourable 
for  you  two. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  an  additional  bitterness  had  been 
introduced  into  Strindberg’s  misogynism  by  the  unhappiness  of 
his  own  first  marriage,  which  was  dissolved  in  1889.^  It  is  this 
marriage  which  Strindberg  celebrates  in  that  phenomenal  piece 
of  official  sexual  autobiography.  The  Confession  of  a  Fool,  which 
has  successfully  scandalised  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe.  In 
comparison  with  this  book  the  New  M achiavelli  is  but  the  tamest 
Sunday  school  reading  and  the  romantic  confessions  of  Mr. 
Creorge  Moore  the  merest  healthy  pranks  of  robustious  youth. 
This  work  throughout  has  the  real  spontaneity  of  the  genuine 
diary  rather  than  the  studied  frankness  of  the  elaborate  literary 
artificer.  Tlie  young  librarian  is  in  Stockholm.  A  young  lady 
makes  advances  to  him.  “She  has  an  adventurous  appearance, 
hovering  between  the  artisl ,  the  blue-stocking,  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  the  fille  de  joie,  the  new  woman,  and  the  coquette.” 
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She  presses  her  suit,  “looks  at  him  in  an  unambiguous  manner, 
and  he  only  owes  his  virtue  to  her  extraordinary  ugliness.”  He 
is  introduced  to  her  friends,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  X.  He 
becomes  the  ami  de  famille.  But  the  demon  of  sex  is  at  work, 
and  simply  through  keeping  step  with  her  in  walking  he  will 
experience  a  unification  of  their  whole  nervous  system.  Honour¬ 
able  man  that  he  is,  he  runs  away  from  danger,  starts  for  Paris 
in  a  steamship,  and  is  seen  off  amid  the  combined  tears  of  the 
married  pair.  The  ship  sails.  His  nerves  break  down  ;  and  in 
a  hysterical  paroxysm  he  insists  on  being  disembarked,  is  at¬ 
tended  by  a  priest  and  doctor  at  a  small  hotel,  and  returns  post 
haste  to  Stockholm.  The  Baroness  runs  away  to  a  w^atering 
place.  But  matters  only  progress  with  even  greater  rapidity  on 
her  return.  The  Baron  is  largely  occupied  with  a  cousin ;  and 
an  official  declaration  takes  place  between  the  wdfe  and  the  lover. 
With  ultra-modern  honesty,  they  immediately  apprise  the 
husband,  who  while  giving  them  the  widest  margin  within  which 
to  exercise  their  platonic  affections,  yet  reposes  implicit  trust  in 
their  combined  honour.  A  financial  crash,  however,  disposes  of 
the  Baron ;  and  the  gentleman  is  landed  with  his  lady.  There 
ensue  all  the  joys  and  agonies  of  a  ten-years’  union.  The  couple 
are  linked  in  the  burning  bonds  of  a  mutual  love  and  a  mutual 
hate.  The  author  has  to  sacrifice  his  own  well-being  and  career 
to  push  forward  his  wife  in  her  amateurish  efforts  in  journalism 
and  acting.  From  that  time  “legal  prostitution  enters  into  the 
marriage.”  .  .  .  She  belongs  to  the  public,  she  makes  up  and 
dresses  for  the  public ,  and  she  consequently  becomes  a  prostitute 
who  will  finally  send  in  her  bill  for  such  and  such  services.” 

The  moods  alternate  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum.  If 
at  one  moment  “the  nest  of  love  has  become  transformed  into  a 
dog-kennel,”  and  the  author  is  morbidly  jealous  of  nearly  every 
man  and  every  woman  Avith  whom  his  wife  has  the  slightest 
acquaintance,  strikes  his  wife,  and  endeavours  to  drown  her;  it 
is  only  subsequently,  in  the  last  stages  of  servile  uxoriousness, 
to  idolise  her  again  as  a  martyr  and  as  a  saint.  Six  times  does 
he  leave  her  (expending  on  one  occasion  in  debauchery  the 
proceeds  of  his  pawned  wedding  ring),  and  six  times  does  he 
return,  onlv  to  draw  up  at  last  this  monstrous  dosfticr  of  his 
conjugal  life  :  “The  story  is  at  an  end,  my  beloved  one:  T  have 
revenged  myself ;  the  account  is  squared.” 

Not  altogether  inexplicably,  Strindberg  has  been  much  attacked 
on  the  score  of  this  book.  He  has  been  charged  with  wickedly 
defaming  an  innocent  and  deserving  woman.  Yet  even  though 
the  book  be  objectively  false,  it  is  subjectively  true.  Tt  is  im- 
jAossible  to  doubt  its  prodigious  sincerity,  even  though  this  merely 
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be  the  implicit  sincerity  of  persecution  mania.  Every  single 
nuance  of  the  emotions  of  a  man  who  honestly  thinks  that  he  is 
being  unscrupulously  exploited  is  faithfully  described.  The  book 
may  shock  by  its  vehement  coldness,  its  abnormal  callousness, 
its  matter-of-fact  explicitness ;  yet  from  the  literary  stand¬ 
point,  its  entire  absence  of  affectation,  the  drastic  ease  of  its 
simplicity,  the  swift  naturalness  of  its  diction,  cannot  fail  to 
convince.  It  stands  out  from  the  whole  of  European  literature 
as  the  superlative  masterpiece  of  suspicious  love  and  monstrous 
morbid  hate. 

In  the  great  novel.  By  the  Open  Sea  (1890),  Strindberg’s 
Nietzschean  mood  achieves  its  grand  zenith.  The  hero.  Axel 
Borg  (w'hom  we  may  already  remember  from  The  Red  Room), 
“instead  of,  like  the  weak  Christians,  embracing  a  God  outside 
himself,  took  what  he  could  seize  wdth  his  own  hands  and  in  his 
ow’n  self,  and  sought  to  make  his  personality  into  a  complete  type 
of  humanity.”  Borg,  who  combines  wdth  the  ideals  of  the 
Su]>erman  the  hypersensitiveness  of  the  neurotic,  lives  the  single 
life  as  an  ins}^ctor  of  fishery  in  a  little  village  on  the  Sw'edish 
coast,  where  the  sea  “frightens  not  like  the  forest  with  its  dark 
mystery,  but  brings  quietude  like  an  open  great  big  true  eye.” 
He  is  pursued  and  caught  by  an  over-sexed  young  w'oman, 
realises  her  worthlessness,  and  sails  out  to  commit  suicide. 

“Out  toward  the  new  Star  of  Christmas,  ran  his  voyage,  out  over  the  Sea, 
the  .AllAfother,  from  whose  bosom  the  first  spark  of  life  was  kindled,  the 
inexhaustible  source  of  fertility  and  love,  life’s  origin  and  life’s  foe.” 

This  book,  with  its  splendid  nature-descriptions,  the  tragic 
dignity  of  its  hero,  and  the  azure  swdftness  of  its  limpid  style,  is 
one  of  Strindberg’s  most  impressive  feats.  Yet  even  here  the 
author’s  characteristic  traits  can  be  distinctly  traced.  The  noble 
male  is  ruined  by  a  despicable  woman  ;  while  here,  too,  the 
cosmic  mysticism  of  the  professed  atheist  (whose  mood  can 
perhaps  be  best  expressed  by  the  worn  cliche,  of  “being  in  tune 
wdth  the  infinite  ”)  reveals  only  too  clearly  the  emotional  bias  of 
a  fundamentally  religious  temperament. 

This  temperament  was  soon  to  manifest  itself  in  the  most 
tragic  form.  Jaded  wdth  literature,  and  unhappy  again  in  his 
second  marriage  with  the  Austrian  authoress  Erida  Uhl,  in 
1893,  Strindberg  embarked  on  the  study  of  chemistry,  took 
rooms  in  the  Latin  quarter,  attended  the  Sorbonne  labora¬ 
tories,  and  imagined  that  he  had  revolutionised  science  by  the 
discovery  of  a  neAv  element  in  sulphur.  He  had  by  now'  attained 
the,  to  him,  crucial  period  of  the  late  forties,  and  the  chronic 
excesses  of  his  emotionalism  now  assumed  a  religious  form,  to 
the  .accompaniment  of  the  most  acute  mania  of  persecution. 
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His  experiences  in  these  years  1895-8  are  described  in  the 
Inferno  and  the  Legends,  works  which  the  mystic  and  the 
psychologist  can  read  with  equal  if  heterogeneous  edification.  In 
these  books,  which  are  based  on  Strindberg’s  diaries  during  the 
actual  time  the  aberrations  of  a  disorganised  brain,  are  set  out 
with  the  most  unconscious  literary  art.  His  delusions  became 
systematised  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  paranoiac.  Every 
casual  suggestion  shown  up  by  his  memory,  or  the  events  and 
associates  of  every-day  life,  every  bit  of  science  that  he  had  ever 
studied  or  of  mysticism  that  he  had  ever  felt,  are  all  utilised  to 
build  the  infernal  scheme  of  his  mania.  He  is  “the  innocent 
sacrifice  of  an  unjust  persecution,’’  the  prey  of  unknown  powers, 
the  conducting-point  of  electrical  streams  from  unknown  agencies. 
He  asks  for  a  miracle  and  sees  in  the  heavens  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  and  the  name  of  Jehovah.  His  friend  Popoffski  (in  point 
of  fact,  the  Polish-German  novelist  Przybeszewski)  has  come  to 
Paris ;  it  is  wdth  the  sole  object  of  killing  him  by  poison.  His 
usual  seat  at  his  usual  cafe  is  occupied  :  he  is  the  victim  of  a 
universal  conspiracy.  Eventually  the  hells  of  his  torment  burn 
themselves  out  in  an  abject  ecstasy  of  atonement,  in  Catholicism, 
Swedenborgianism ,  and  the  bastard  hybrid  of  a  scientific  occultism. 

From  this  time  the  religious  obsession  sits  upon  most,  if  not 
all,  of  his  subsequent  work.  To  this  mood  are  due  the  officially 
religious  dramas  To  Damascus ,  Midsummer,  the  extremely  weak 
Advent  and  Easter,  his  new-found  theory  of  The  Conscious  Will 
in  the  World-History ,  his  historical  dramas  (where  the  charac¬ 
ters,  particularly  Luther,  were  too  subjectively  conceived  to  be 
historically  convincing),  and  his  Dream-Play  (where  telephones, 
lawyers,  theatres,  enchanted  woods,  Tndra’s  daughter,  military 
officers,  married  couples,  casinos,  poets,  and  ballet-dancers,  all 
combine  to  weave  the  filmy  phantasmagoria  of  a  Buddhistic 
reality).  We  may  also  mention  in  this  connection  the  Blue 
Boohs,  the  official  synthesis  of  his  life  (a  series  of  miniature 
essays  on  such  apparently  heterogeneous  subjects  as,  inter  alia, 
Troy,  Christ,  electro-chemistry,  botany,  surds,  Assyriology, 
optics,  geology,  Hammurabi,  astrology,  morphium,  Sweden¬ 
borgianism,  spermatazoic  analysis,  mystic  numbers,  Kipling,  and 
Jehovah. 

Although,  speaking  generally,  Strindberg  achieved  his  master¬ 
pieces  during  the  period  of  his  atheism,  many  of  his  later  works 
have  indisputable  value.  The  play  Intoxieation  (1900),  for  in¬ 
stance  (though  the  killing  through  sheer  unconscious  force  of 
will,  by  the  hero  of  the  child  of  one  mistress  in  order  to  gratify 
Ihe  caprice  of  another  may  strike  the  unimaginative  critic  as 
slightly  melodramatic,  and  his  eventual  retirement  into  a  Catholic 
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monastery  as  somewhat  of  an  anti-climax),  is  a  work  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  power. 

So  also  is  the  Death  Dance  (1900),  in  which  the  middle-aged 
captain  and  his  passee  wife  grind  each  other  to  ruin  and  despair 
beneath  the  mutual  mill-stones  of  their  hate,  “that  most  un¬ 
reasonable  hate,  without  ground,  without  object,  but  also  without 
end.”  Does  not  the  author  plumb  the  extreme  depths  of  human 
malevolence  in  the  passage  in  which  the  wife  in  company  with 
her  cousin  is  expecting  her  paralytic  husband  to  fall  down  dead? 

Karl.  What  are  you  looking  at  over  there,  dear,  by  the  wall? 

Alice.  I’m  seeing  if  he’s  tumbled  down. 

King.  Has  he  tumbled  down? 

Alice.  No,  more’s  the  pity.  He  deceives  me  in  everything. 

We  would  also  mention  the  Maeterlinckian  beauty  of  the 
Crown  Bride  and  Swan  White  (1900),  the  heroine  of  which  is  an 
idealisation  of  the  author’s  third  wife,  the  actress  Harriet  Bosse, 
the  delicate  fantasy  of  Tales  (1908),  and  the  Sicedish  Miniatures , 
of  which  the  Sacrifice  Dance  in  particular  is  a  positive  master¬ 
piece  of  swift  bloodiness. 

Cruelty,  moreover,  is  an  integral  element  in  at  any  rate  primi¬ 
tive  religion.  This  may  conceivably  explain  why  faithfully  ful¬ 
filling  what  he  personally  professed  to  have  found  a  joyless  duty, 
Strindberg  successfully  j^erformed  in  Black  Flags,  his  celebrated 
roman  a  clef,  the  intellectual  flaying  and  dismemberment  of  all 
Stockholm  Bohemia.  It  is  amusing  to  remember  that  he 
successfully  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  Book  of  Job  before  he 
published  the  work  in  1905,  to  face  the  protesting  shrieks  of  his 
victims  with  all  the  devout  conscience  of  some  early  priest  of 
Thor  who  gravely  officiates  at  some  blood-stained  human  sacrifice. 

It  is  outside  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  discuss  whether  these 
descriptions  of  the  intellectual  and  sexual  clique  of  the  Swedish 
capital  constitute  a  fair  portrait  or  a  monstrous  defamation,  or 
whether,  for  instance,  Hanna  Paj  is  a  malignant  travesty  or  a 
euphemistic  delineation  of  that  lady  whom  all  who  have  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  Continental  Feminist  Movement 
will  immediately  recognise. 

As  a  sheer  piece  of  satire  the  book  waves  its  black  flag  un- 
ichallenged  amid  all  the  fluttering  multi-coloured  pennons  of 
modern  European  literature.  What  matter  if  the  characterisation 
be  true  or  false?  So  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  non-Swedish  reader 
is  concerned,  the  illusion  is  complete.  Kilo,  “the  little  book- 
seller,  with  the  suffering  eyes  of  a  sick  dog”;  Falkenstrom,  the 
idealist,  whose  wife  is  induced  by  her  bosom  friend  to  join  some 
alleged  monstrous  cosmopolitan  masonic  sisterhood;  Hanna  Paj, 
the  feminist  lecturer,  the  fury  with  the  flag  of  hate  on  which 
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was  written  the  device  “Eevenge  on  Man”;  Smartman,  the 
debonnair  intriguing  editor  with  his  two  sets  of  rooms,  all 
these  pictures  of  ‘‘the  galley  slaves  of  ambition  linked  together 
in  the  fetters  of  interest,”  these  murderers  and  thieves  who  steal 
each  other’s  thoughts,  addresses,  friends,  and  personalities,  are 
perfectly  convincing.  Above  all,  there  stands  out  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  Lars  Peter  Zachrisson,  ‘‘the  intellectual  cannibal,”  ‘‘the 
broker  of  literature,  the  promoter  of  mutual  admiration  societies, 
the  speculator  in  reputations,  the  founder  of  syndicates  for  the 
manufacture  of  celebrities,”  the  morphia  maniac,  the  tippler, 
‘‘who  laughs  humorously  in  his  moustache  and  weeps  tears  of 
whiskey  from  his  eyes,”  ‘‘the  father  of  that  resurrected  corpse, 
that  wandering  shame,  whose  face  was  known  to  all,  and  who  was 
branded  with  his  own  name.”  And  how  devilish  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  domestic  hell  of  human  hate,  where  he  mocks  his  wife 
on  her  failing  charms  and  encourages  her  gluttony  with  the 
specific  object  of  spoiling  her  figure,  where  the  mother  in  her 
turn  brings  up  her  children  like  a  breed  of  dachshunds  whom  she 
sets  to  bait  their  father,  and  where  the  two  spouses  yet  feel  some 
inexplicable  need  of  being  together  in  the  same  room  for  the 
purpose  of  that  mutual  nagging  and  mutual  reviling  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  chief  interest  in  their  miserable  existence. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  seen  how  throughout  his  life  the  persecu¬ 
tion  mania  of  Strindberg  expressed  itself  in  his  attitude  to  sex, 
religion,  and  society,  as  like  at  once  some  veritable  Ehadaman- 
thine  Eecorder,  and  some  cowering  victim  of  divine  vengeance, 
he  dispenses  and  fears  those  words  of  doom,  the  black  adamant 
of  whose  diction  is  only  imperfectly  reproduced  in  that  somewhat 
leaden  German  translation  which  is  the  only  medium  available  to 
the  ordinary  English  reader.  Yet  it  is  impossible  casually  to  brush 
the  man  aside  as  some  mere  paranoiac.  The  very  torments  of  his 
soul  fructified  in  the  stupendous  genius  of  his  intellectual  pro¬ 
duction.  With  all  his  perversities,  with  all  his  aberrations, 
Strindberg  remains  the  blackest,  and  in  his  own  particular 
spheres  the  most  drastic,  intelligence  in  the  whole  of  our 
European  literature. 


Horace  B.  Samuel. 
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Now  that  the  Copyright  Bill  has  received  the  Eoyal  Assent,  it 
is  possible  to  discuss  the  clauses  with  some  hope  of  finality. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Bill  during  its  passage 
through  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
owing  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  as  it  passed  through 
the  Committee  and  Report  stages,  it  has  been  im})ossible  to  look 
upon  the  criticism  as  satisfactory  or  final. 

No  Act  of  such  a  complicated  character  as  the  Copyright  Act 
can  be  dealt  with  exhaustively  in  an  article.  The  treatment  is 
bound  to  be  superficial,  but  the  main  points  and  the  main  issues 
can  be  noted,  the  chief  gains  and  the  chief  losses  chronicled,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  holders  of  copyright — generally  so  ignorant  of  the 
extent  and  limitation  of  their  proj^erty — that  they  should  receive 
some  general  idea  of  their  position. 

It  is  most  improbable  that  they  will  read  and  study  any  of  the 
law  books  which  may  be  written  on  the  subject,  for  law  books 
are  not  only  dry  but  of  a  length  disproportionate  to  the  general 
advantage  to  be  acquired  by  their  f)erusal. 

Different  opinions  are  bound  to  exist  as  to  the  advantages  that 
authors,  dramatists,  composers,  and  others  obtain  under  the  Act, 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  are  cognisant  of 
the  various  forces  and  }X)wers  which  have  been  pressing  forward 
to  influence  copyright  legislation,  that  the  present  Act  is  an 
immense  improvement  on  the  series  of  Acts,  nearly  all  repealed, 
which  previously  governed  copyright  property. 

Of  all  these  forces  three  are  of  paramount  importance,  and 
must  be  taken  into  account  before  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  final  issues. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  for  years  authors  have  been 
clamouring  for  a  revision  of  the  Act  of  1842  and  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  dealing  with  their  property.  It  is  probably  true 
that  this  fact  was  the  least  likely  of  the  three  to  impress  the 
Government  wdth  the  necessity  of  copyright  legislation.  The 
number  of  nuthors — whose  books  the  public  are  so  anxious  to 
read — has  but  little  influence  in  affecting  the  party  vote,  and  in 
consequence  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  Society  of 
Authors,  a  l)ody  over  two  thousand  strong,  comprising  owners  of 
all  kinds  of  copyright  property,  would,  no  doubt,  never  have 
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succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  necessary  reform  had  not  other 
and  weightier  causes  been  active. 

The  second  factor  in  the  demand  for  copyright  legislation  has, 
undoubtedly,  been  the  Colonial  claims.  The  Colonies  have,  for 
many  years,  claimed  the  right  of  independent  legislation  in  regard 
to  copyright.  Canada  has,  especially,  pressed  forward  her 
demand  on  account  of  her  proximity  to  the  United  States  and  on 
account  of  the  unequal  competition  arising  therefrom.  The 
attitude  of  the  United  States  on  copyright  matters  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a  reference  in  this  article. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  century  Canada  threatened  to  make 
the  copyright  question  an  Imperial  question  and  a  cause  for  the 
bleach  of  Imperial  unity. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1910  it  was,  at  length,  agreed 
that  the  Colonies  should  be  allow^ed  the  right  of  independent 
legislation,  but  it  was  also  understood  that  the  Colonial  repre¬ 
sentatives  promised  that  such  independent  legislation  should  not 
interfere  with  the  great  principles  of  Imperial  copyright. 

The  last,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  potent  factor  in  moulding  the 
Copyright  Bill  and  in  stimulating  the  Government  to  action  was 
the  Berlin  Convention. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  copyright  legislation  may  need  to  be 
informed  that  in  1886  representatives  from  all  the  European 
countries  met  at  Berne  with  a  view'  to  settling  some  International 
Copyright  Convention.  There  had  been  numerous  treaties  be¬ 
tween  European  nations  altogether  lacking  in  uniformity,  and 
these  treaties  tended  to  make  international  copyright  so  compli¬ 
cated  that  it  w'as  essential,  if  possible,  to  come  to  some  simplified 
arrangement  among  the  various  nations  which  held  copyright 
treaties.  This  convention,  entitled  the  Berne  Convention,  was 
finally  settled.  It  was  signed  by  nearly  all  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  by  Great  Britain  among  the  number.  The  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  met  again  in  Paris  in  1896,  and  under  the  Act  of  Paris 
modified,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Berne  Convention.  It  thus 
appeared  as  some  of  the  Pow'ers  assented  to  the  Berne  Conven¬ 
tion  and  the  Act  of  Paris,  and  some  only  to  the  Berne  Convention, 
that  international  copyright  was  again  getting  into  a  confused 
state. 

Accordingly,  in  1908,  at  a  meeting  at  Berlin,  an  entirely  fresh 
convention  w'as  drafted  broadening  and  consolidating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Berne  Convention  and  the  Act  of  Paris.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  every  European  nation  desirous  of 
taking  its  place  in  the  forefront  of  copyright  legislation  should 
adopt  this  convention  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

These  three  forces  in  combination  were  practically  irresistible. 
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and  those  who  through  ignorance  do  not  take  these  causes  into 
consideration,  and  who  object  to  certain  sections  in  the  Act, 
must  be  reminded  that  these  sections  have,  no  doubt,  been  in¬ 
serted  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  Gieat  Britain  to  join  the 
Berlin  Convention ;  while  those  who  complain  that  the  unity  of 
Imperial  copyright  has  been  broken,  must  remember  that  at  the 
present  stage  copyright  legislation  would  be  impossible  without 
conceding  the  right  of  separate  legislation  to  the  Colonies.  ]f 
they  grumble  because  in  some  of  the  smaller  points  authors  have 
not  secured  all  the  privileges  they  might  desire,  they  must  re¬ 
member  that  such  important  gains  as  consolidation,  uniformity, 
and  orderly  legislation  can  only  be  obtained  by  throwing  the 
whole  matter  into  the  melting-pot. 

The  Bill  which  has  now  become  law  went  before  the  House  of 
Commons  early  in  1911.  It  was  opposed  at  the  second  reading 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  drastic  amendments  in  Committee.  It 
then  passed  through  the  Grand  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was,  no  doubt,  drastically  amended ;  but  the 
amendments  were,  for  the  most  part,  against  the  author,  and  had 
the  effect  of  whittling  down  the  rights  rather  than  of  increasing 
the  benefits  conferred  under  the  first  draft.  A  few  more  amend¬ 
ments  were  added  on  the  Report  stage,  and  the  Bill  passed  the 
Commons  in  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  the  Bill  went  to  the 
Lords,  who  added  a  few  amendments,  none  of  vital  importance. 
It  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  December  16th. 

Congratulations  must  be  offered  to  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  for  his 
successful  conduct  of  this  very  delicate  measure.  The  first  draft 
of  the  Bill  contained  almost  everything  that  authors  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  could  expect: 
but  many  alterations  w'ere  made  which  cut  down  the  benefits 
to  which  it  appeared  the  Government  were  ready  to  accede.  The 
chief  opposition  came  from  the  Labour  members  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  seems  strange  that  the  very  men  who  are  recognised 
as  such  strong  fighters  for  the  rights  of  those,  who  live  by  manual 
labour,  should  not  have  been  equally  capable  of  recognising  an 
equal  right  in  the  producers  of  intellectual  property. 

Through  all  these  various  changes,  and  out  of  all  these  dis¬ 
cordant  factors,  the  Copyright  Act  finally  emerged.  It  is  an  Act 
of  thirty-seven  sections  and  two  schedules.  It  repeals  seventeen 
Acts  and  various  portions  of  four  others,  and  brings  uniformity 
into  laws  which  were  full  of  anachronisms,  anomalies,  and  un¬ 
certain  and  contradictory  issues.  The  thirty-seven  sections  are 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  Imperial  copyright 
under  the  following  heads  : — 
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Rights. 

Civil  Remedies. 

Summary  Remedies. 

Importation  of  Copies. 

Delivery  of  Books  to  Libraries. 

Special  Provisions  as  to  certain  works. 

Application  to  British  Possessions. 

Part  2,  International  Copyright;  and  Part  3,  Supplemental 
Provisions. 

The  part  which  carries  the  greatest  interest  is,  no  doubt,  Part  1 ; 
but  before  going  into  details  tw’o  most  important  points  must  be 
noticed. 

First,  the  abrogation  of  Common  Law  rights  in  Section  31. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with  copyright  property,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  that  there  were  two  rights  existent,  that  is. 
Common  Law  Right  (the  right  of  an  author  to  control  his 
property  before  publication) ;  and  Statutory  Right,  that  is,  the 
right  after  publication,  when  the  property  comes  under  the  control 
of  the  statutes.  Under  the  present  Act  all  copyright  property 
w'ill  be  the  creature  of  statute  from  the  date  when,  evolving  from 
the  brain  of  the  producer,  it  takes  shape,  either  written  in  words 
or  in  some  other  material  form. 

Secondly,  the  abandonment  of  any  form  of  registration.  It 
has  been  the  ideal  of  all  international  legislation  that  an  author, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sound  title  to  his  property,  should  not  be 
bound  by  any  formalities.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Unending  complications  would  arise  if  different  formalities  of 
registration  w^ere  necessary  in  different  countries.  No  author 
would  feel  secure,  and  piracy  would  be  encouraged.  That  this 
would  be  the  case  is  quite  clear  when  the  actions  taken  under 
the  old  United  States  law  are  passed  in  review.  The  first  point 
at  w-hich  the  pirate  aimed  was  to  overthrow  the  plaintiff’s  title 
on  the  technical  issues.  As  often  as  not  he  succeeded. 

The  abandonment  of  registration,  even  more  than  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Common  Law  Right,  must  be  considered  a  great  boon 
to  all  those  who  desire  simplicity  and  uniformity. 

The  rights  of  the  author  in  his  own  property  are  set  out  in 
Section  1.  It  defines  clearly  many  points  which  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  law^s  w^ere  indefinite,  and  in  all  cases  tends  to  widen  the 
author’s  control  of  his  possessions.  It  gives  the  sole  right  to 
produce  and  reproduce  the  work,  or  any  substantial  part  thereof, 
in  any  material  form  whatsoever;  to  perform,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
lecture,  to  deliver  the  work  or  any  substantial  part  thereof  in 
public.  It  covers  all  translation  rights,  the  power  to  dramatise  a 
novel,  and,  conversely,  to  turn  a  novel  into  a  drama,  and  in  the 
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case  of  a  literary,  dramatic,  or  musical  work  to  make  any  record 
or  other  mechanical  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  work  may 
be  performed  or  delivered,  and  gives  power  also  to  authorise  such 
acts. 

These  rights  are  held,  in  the  case  of  a  published  work,  by  the 
author  whose  work  was  first  published  within  any  part  of  his 
Majesty’s  dominions  to  which  the  Act  extends ;  and  if  the  work 
is  unpublished,  by  the  author  who  was  at  the  date  of  the  making 
of  the  work  a  British  subject  or  resident  within  such  part  of 
H.M.  dominions  as  aforesaid. 

In  addition  to  dealing  wdth  literary,  dramatic,  musical,  and 
artistic  property,  the  Act  also  takes  architecture  under  its  wing. 
How^  far  this  innovation  may  be  wise  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In¬ 
formation  from  other  nations  who  include  architecture  within 
their  copyright  laws  shows  that  no  substantial  difficulty  has  been 
experienced. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  all  the  other  kinds  of  property 
mentioned  w’ould  naturally  be  included.  A  desire  to  separate 
artistic  property  from  literary,  dramatic,  and  musical  has  been 
put  forw'ard,  but  certainly  under  the  former  law^s  the  separation 
did  not  prove  successful.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  the  present  day  of  magnificently  illustrated  books,  book  pro¬ 
duction  and  artistic  property  are  very  closely  allied. 

Section  2  deals  wdth  infringements,  but  first  sets  out  in  a 
]>roviso  in  detail  some  acts  which  are  not  to  be  counted  as  such. 

1.  Any  fair  dealing  wdth  any  work  for  the  purposes  of  private 
study,  research,  criticism,  review,  or  newspaper  summary. 

It  is  clear  that  the  w’ords  “fair  dealing”  are  likely  to  lead  to 
considerable  litigation,  but  the  interpretation  of  each  case  will 
be  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  law'.  “New’spaper  summary” 
may  also  raise  some  disputes,  and  in  some  cases  press  unfairly 
on  the  author. 

2  deals  wdth  the  right  of  an  author  of  an  artistic  work  over 
moulds,  casts,  sketches,  plans,  &c.,  of  his  original  wwk. 

3  w'ith  the  right  to  publish  artistic  works  if  permanently  situate 
in  a  public  place  or  building. 

4  refers  to  the  publication  of  extracts  for  scholastic  purposes, 
and  seems  complicated  and  unnecessary,  save  that  it  brings  the 
Act  in  accord  wdth  the  Berlin  Convention. 

5  gives  a  lecturer  power,  by  complying  wdth  certain  techni¬ 
calities,  to  maintain  his  copyright. 

6  deals  wdth  the  reading  or  recitation  of  a  reasonable  extract 
o'f  a  copyright  work  in  public. 

.\fter  the  proviso  follow’  the  Acts  of  Infringement.  Here 
begins  a  difficulty,  and  what  may  be  to  all  ow’ners  of  copyright 
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property  a  serious  difficulty.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  infringement  the  transgressor  must  have  knowledge 
that  he  is  transgressing.  This  is,  indeed,  a  drastic  amendment, 
limiting  and  restricting  an  author’s  power  of  protecting  his 
property.  It  is  the  more  serious  because  it  curtails  a  liberty 
which  was  held  under  the  old  Acts.  It  is  a  step  of  retrogression, 
not  of  progression.  It  will  give  security  to  the  careless  editor 
and  publisher,  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  the  purloiner  of  artistic 
values.  It  was  an  amendment  forced  upon  the  Government  by 
the  opposition  already  referred  to.  It  is  the  one  serious  fault  in 
an  Act  which  should  otherwise  receive  commendation.  To  point 
to  all  the  reasons  and  to  chronicle  all  the  dangers  that  may  result 
would  cover  too  large  a  space.  It  is  sufficient  to  emphasise  the 
loss.  The  impartial  critic  may,  in  other  respects,  looking  back 
on  these  two  clauses,  congratulate  the  authors — for  in  this  term 
must  be  included  all  those  wffio  own  copyright  projierty.  The 
control  over  their  property  is  widened,  and  rights  which  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  possessed  are  specifically  enumerated,  and,  in 
the  section  (35)  dealing  with  definitions,  are  defined  with  no 
illiberal  mind.  The  dramatist  has  especial  cause  for  con¬ 
gratulation. 

As  the  first  two  sections  deal  with  extension  in  one  direction. 
Section  3  deals  with  extension  in  another  direction,  that  of  the 
time  limit.  The  limit  accorded  under  the  old  Acts  of  Copyright 
Ijiterary  and  Dramatic  Property  was  the  life  of  the  author  and 
seven  years  after  his  death,  or  forty-tw’o  years  from  the  date  of 
first  publication,  whichever  was  the  longer  period,  and  to  certain 
kinds  of  artistic  property  the  life  of  the  author  and  seven  years, 
with  some  variations  as  to  special  forms  of  artistic  reproduction. 

Section  3  again  brings  out  the  benefit  of  uniformity  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  as  the  term  runs  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years 
after  his  death,  with  some  slight  alterations  dealing  with  post¬ 
humous  works,  joint  authorship,  and  minor  forms  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  works  the  copyright  of  which  exists  when  the  present 
Act  comes  into  force. 

The  minor  variations  cannot  be  discussed  at  length  in  the  limit 
of  this  article.  The  great  bulk  of  copyright  property  will  in  the 
future  come  under  the  rule  of  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty 
years  after  his  death.  The  simplicity  is  self-evident.  The  death 
of  an  author  is  easily  ascertainable  in  almost  any  civilised  country. 
First,  there  is  no  need  for  registration  of  the  date  of  publication. 
Secondly,  an  author’s  works  will  all  run  out  of  copyright  at  the 
same  date,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  early  and  imperfect  versions 
of  his  books  being  put  on  the  market  to  compete  with  the  sale 
of  the  maturer  work  or  the  amended  edition.  The  length  of 
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term  brings  the  law  on  a  level  with  the  Berlin  Convention.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  an  author’s  work  can  be  published  by  anyone  under  a 
licence  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and  the  payment  of  a 
royalty  to  the  author’s  personal  representatives — this  under  the 
Act  is  a  right  inalienable  by  the  author  except  by  will.  It  is  a 
new  principle  in  copyright  law  established  for  the  benefit  of  an 
author’s  representatives. 

About  Section  4  little  need  be  said.  It  is  re-enacted  from  the 
Act  of  1842,  and  in  the  past  has  inflicted  no  harm  on  the  author 
or  his  property.  It  deals  with  the  power  of  obtaining  a  com¬ 
pulsory  licence  after  the  author’s  death  if  his  published  works 
are  unreasonably  withheld  from  the  public. 

Section  5  deals  with  the  ownership  of  copyright  which  resides 
in  the  author,  except  in  certain  cases  of  employment,  when  the 
copyright  belongs  to  the  employer,  and  not  to  the  employee.  It 
also  deals  with  the  power  of  assignment. 

Sub-sections  2  and  3  make  clear  many  points  which  heretofore 
have  been  doubtful,  and  widen  by  legal  enactment  what  formerly 
was  based  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  Case  Law. 

Sections  6  to  10  deal  with  Civil  Remedies.  In  the  last  section 
of  this  series  the  limitation  of  time  for  bringing  actions  has  been 
extended  from  one  year  to  three  years.  This  is  a  considerable 
and  satisfactory  gain,  for  under  the  present  law,  limiting  the 
period  to  twelve  months,  infringements  very  often  did  not  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  author  or  dramatist  till  it  was  too  late  to 
commence  action.  In  regard  to  the  other  clauses,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  state  what  has  already  been  mentioned  about  the  loss 
the  copyright  owner  has  endured,  owing  to  the  question  arising 
of  the  infringer’s  knowledge.  How  far  these  sections  may 
protect  the  author  only  the  result  of  those  actions  taken  under 
them  will  reveal,  but  under  Section  8  the  pirate  has  to  prove 
that  at  the  date  of  the  infringement  he  was  not  aware,  and  had 
not  reasonable  grounds  of  suspecting,  that  copyright  subsisted  in 
the  work.  The  onus  prohandi  lies  in  that  case  with  the  defen¬ 
dant.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  interpretation  of  these  sections 
when  they  come  to  be  discussed  in  the  Courts  may  make  them 
work  out  satisfactorily,  but  it  would  have  been  much  better  had 
the  Government  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposed  amendments, 
but  had  insisted  on  the  author  having  powers  at  least  equal  to 
those  granted  him  under  the  existing  law. 

Sections  11  to  13  refer  to  summary  remedies.  Here,  again, 
knowledge  is  necessary,  but  in  dealing  with  summary  prosecu¬ 
tions  one  does  not  wonder  so  much  at  the  line  adopted  by  the 
Government.  All  the  clauses  are  practically  a  gain  from  the 
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author’s  point  of  view,  though  whether,  as  the  onus  probandi 
apparently  lies  with  the  prosecution,  they  will  be  of  any  appre¬ 
ciable  advantage  to  him  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  next  Section  (14),  divided  into  seven  sub-sections,  deals 
with  the  importation  of  copies  and  the  Commissioners  of  Customs. 
These  sections  practically  confirm  the  existing  law,  and,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  satisfactory. 

The  next  Section  (15),  with  seven  sub-sections,  relates  to  the 
delivery  of  books  to  the  libraries.  This  is  a  question  of  close 
concern  to  publishers,  and  against  this  tax  on  the  publishing 
trade  publishers,  with  authors,  have  protested,  but  without 
success.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  obtaining  any  reduction 
of  their  liabilities,  these  liabilities  have  been  increased.  The 
library  of  Wales  has  been  added,  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
to  those  libraries  entitled  to  demand  copies  of  all  books  pub¬ 
lished.  Section  16  deals  with  joint  authorship,  and  little  need 
be  said  about  it,  except  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  copyright 
endures  for  the  life  of  the  author  who  dies  first  and  fifty  years 
afterwards,  or  during  the  life  of  the  author  who  dies  last,  which¬ 
ever  period  is  the  longer.  This  introduces  some  minor  complica¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  the  twenty-five  years  mentioned  in  the 
Compulsory  Licence  Clause,  but  the  position  is  comparatively 
easy  to  interpret. 

Sub-Section  3  defines  the  meaning  of  the  words  “work  of  joint 
authorship,”  and  Sub-Section  4  is  a  distinct  innovation  and  a 
distinct  gain  for  women,  permitting,  as  it  does,  separate  property 
to  be  held  by  them  in  the  case  of  wwks  of  joint  authorship. 

Section  17  deals  with  posthumous  w'orks,  the  copyright  in 
which  endures  for  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  first  publication, 
and  defines,  in  Sub-Section  2  what  constitutes  prima  facie  proof 
of  the  ownership  of  copyright  and  the  MS.  of  a  deceased  author. 
Section  18  calls  for  no  comment,  merely  dealing  with  Govern¬ 
ment  publications,  copyright  in  which  shall  belong  to  his  Majesty 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  first  publication. 
Section  19  is  the  longest  and,  for  the  composers,  the  most 
important  clause  in  the  Act.  In  the  original  draft  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  to  composers  control  over  gramophone  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  their  work  made  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act, 
but  for  some  reason  (no  doubt  closely  connected  with  trade 
pressure,  which  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  w'ay  of 
just  copyright  legislation,  vide  the  American  Act  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  Acts  of  Australia  and  Canada)  the  Government  changed  its 
mind  and  insisted  on  a  compulsory  licence  if  the  composer 
allowed  his  work  to  be  produced  by  anyone  on  the  gramophone 
or  by  any  other  process  of  mechanical  reproduction.  This 
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change  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  one  from  which  tlie 
composer  is  likely  to  suffer  very  seriously,  for  with  the  modern 
pianola  and  the  other  forms  springing  up  everywhere  of  mechani¬ 
cal  reproduction,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  near  future  the 
piano  will  not  be  played  by  human  agency  as  in  the  past,  hut 
that  the  majority  of  the  public  will  depend  entirely  upon 
mechanical  reproduction  for  its  music.  In  consequence,  the 
composer  will  lose  a  profit  previously  open  to  him  from  the  sale 
of  his  printed  pieces,  and  will  only  obtain  a  forced  royalty  from 
the  sale  of  mechanical  reproductions.  He  will  have  no  control 
over  the  method  wdien  he  has  once  given  his  consent,  and  he 
will  not  be  able  to  prevent  bad  records  or  unmusical  apiffiances 
wdiich  may  tend  to  destroy  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  his  work. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  composer  does  not 
gain  anything,  for  under  the  existing  law'  it  w'as  held  by  the 
Courts  that  mechanical  reproductions  were  not  infringements  of 
copyright  at  all.  To  have  gained  this  small  advantage  is  to  have 
gained  something,  but  it  is  a  blot  on  the  modern  development  of 
copyright  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  the  composer,  and 
the  comj)oser  alone,  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  absolute 
control  of  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the  copy  of  his  work 
should  be  rendered.  The  Berlin  Convention  and  the  latest 
legislation  of  other  countries  has  worked  along  the  old  ideals 
that  the  control  of  the  author’s  property  must  rest  entirely  with 
the  author,  and  Section  19  is  retrogressive  and  not  progressive 
legislation. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  composer  is  not  bound  to 
give  leave  for  the  reproduction  of  his  work  by  mechanical  instru¬ 
ments  ;  but  he  has  little  choice  left  him  if.  as  seems  probable,  the 
only  method  by  which  his  work  may  really  come  before  the 
]ud)lie  lies  in  such  mechanical  reproduction.  If,  however,  his 
work  is  reproduced,  then  under  certain  terms  and  restrictions 
w’hich  w'ill  be  settled  by  the  Board  of  Trade  a  royalty  is  to  be 
paid.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Trade  rules  wdll  be 
drastic  and  efficient,  otherwise  the  wretched  composer  may  he 
compelled  to  pursue  the  pirate  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
pirate,  like  a  Will  of  the  Wisp,  will  vanish  at  his  approach,  first 
leading  him  into  a  quagmire  of  legal  difficulties  and  costs. 

The  copyright  of  the  mechanical  reproduction  will  belong  to 
the  original  maker  of  the  plate,  and  wdll  last  for  fifty  years  from 
the  making  of  the  first  plate. 

Section  20  makes  a  report  of  a  political  speech  no  infringement 
of  copyright.  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  the  decision  in  Walter  v. 
Lane  will  still  hold — that  every  reporter,  or,  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  his  employer,  w'ill  hold  copyright  in  his  individual  report. 
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Section  21  gives  the  duration  of  copyright  in  photographs  as 
fifty  years  from  the  making  of  the  original  negative.  Sections 
22  and  23  are  of  little  importance,  and  need  not  be  discussed. 
Section  24  defines  the  rights  obtained  under  the  new  law  by 
those  works  which  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Act  were  still  in  copyright,  and  certainly  gives  very  wide  powers 
to  those  who  have  incurred  any  expenditure  or  liability  in  the 
reproduction  or  performance  of  any  work  in  a  manner  which 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Act  was  lawful  but  which  after 
its  commencement  would  have  been  illegal.  Indeed,  from  the 
author’s  point  of  view,  the  power  given  is  much  too  broad  and 
intangible.  In  course  of  time,  as  existing  copyrights  fall  out, 
these  sections  will  gradually  cease  to  have  any  value  and  posterity 
will  cease  to  be  troubled. 

Sections  25  to  28  deal  with  the  application  of  the  Act  to 
British  possessions. 

The  question  of  Imperial  copyright  has  already  been  referred 
to.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that,  as  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
the  delegates  were  unanimous  in  deciding  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  Imperial  copyright,  this  unity  will  not  be  overthrown  for 
any  narrow  party  reason  which  may^  arise  when  the  separate 
legislation  is  passing  through  the  Parliaments  of  the  dominions. 
The  principle  which  has  been  assented  to  by  statesmen  must 
not  be  ruined  by  politicians. 

Part  2  deals  with  International  Relations.  It  is  quite  clear 
under  the  Act  Great  Britain  will  be  able  to  join  the  Berlin 
Convention.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  absurd  if  the  Act  had 
been  passed  or  shaped  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  signature  to  the 
Berlin  Convention  impossible,  as  one  of  the  chief  motives  in 
bringing  forward  copyright  legislation  was  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  join  that  convention. 

The  third  part  deals  with  supplementary  provisions.  Section 
31  has  already  been  mentioned  as  abrogating  common  law 
rights.  Sections  32,  33,  and  34  have  little  to  do  with  general 
copyright  legislation  and  copyright  property,  but  Section  35  is 
of  importance — in  fact,  of  very  vital  importance  in  that  it  deals 
with  definitions.  The  definition  of  a  “dramatic  w’ork”  has  been 
widely  extended,  as  it  includes  any  piece  for  recitation,  choreo¬ 
graphic  work,  or  entertainment  in  dumb  show,  the  scenic  arrange¬ 
ment  or  acting  form  of  w’hich  is  fixed  in  writing  or  otherwise  ; 
and  any  cinematograph  production  where  the  arrangement  or 
acting  form,  or  the  combination  of  incidents  represented,  give 
the  work  an  original  character. 

“Artistic  Work”  and  “Work  of  Sculpture”  are  also  defined, 
the  former  including  architectural  works  of  art. 
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“Engravings,”  “Photograph,”  “Cinematograph,”  and  “Collec¬ 
tive  Work  ”  are  each  separately  dealt  with — the  definition  of 
“  collective  work  ”  being  divided  into  three  categories  :  (a) 
encyclopaedia,  dictionary,  year  book,  or  similar  work  ;  (b)  a  news¬ 
paper,  review,  magazine,  or  similar  periodical ;  and  (c)  any  work 
written  in  different  parts  by  different  authors,  or  in  which  works 
or  parts  of  works  of  different  authors  are  incorporated.  “Infring¬ 
ing,”  “Performance,”  “Delivery,”  “Plate,”  “Lecture,”  are  all 
defined. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  special  attention  to  any  point 
except  the  definition  of  “Performance,”  w^hich  means  any 
acoustic  reproduction  of  a  work,  and  any  visual  representation  of 
any  dramatic  action  in  a  work  including  such  a  representation, 
made  by  means  of  a  mechanical  instrument. 

The  two  last  sections  are  unimportant  except  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  draftsmanship. 

Then  follow’  schedules,  the  first  dealing  w’ith  existing  rights 
and  the  substituted  right  if  the  work  is  still  in  copjrright  when 
the  Act  comes  into  effect,  and  the  second  w’ith  the  Acts  repealed. 

Reviewing  the  w’hole  Act,  it  must  be  repeated  that  owners  of 
copyright  property  have  obtained  many  substantial  gains,  not 
only  in  the  fact  that  copyright  is  dealt  with  uniformly,  but  in 
the  simplification  of  many  complicated  and  difficult  points,  which 
in  the  many  former  Acts  of  Parliament  were  doubtful  or  con¬ 
flicting.  Many  cases  w^hich  w'ould  have  had  to  be  settled  by 
case  law  under  the  former  Acts  are  here  clearly  settled  by  the 
statute.  The  Act  is,  of  course,  bound  to  bring  with  it  case  law, 
and,  indeed,  there  are  many  clauses  w^hich  will  have  to  be  argued 
very  carefully  in  the  Courts. 

On  the  whole,  the  composers  have  received  the  w^orst  treatment 
from  the  Government,  and  the  dramatists,  perhaps,  the  best; 
but  the  objection  to  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  composers  is 
not  so  much  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  existing  law,  as  in 
the  deparfure  from  the  copyright  ideals  put  forward  by  the 
civilised  nations. 

The  summary  remedies  are  all  a  gain  if,  in  practice,  they  prove 
workable,  but  some  difficulty  w’ill,  no  doubt,  arise  over  the 
question  of  civil  remedies. 

Thanks  must  be  given  for  the  able  way  in  which  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton  and  Sir  John  Simon  have,  together,  carried  through  their 
arduous  duties. 

As  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  stated,  speaking  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Society  of  Authors,  “The  present  Act  is  the  largest  instalment 
of  justice  that  has  ever  been  conferred  on  literature  by  the 
Parliament  of  England,”  G.  Herbert  Thring. 
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The  present  cricket  season  has  long  been  designated  as  one 
without  parallel ;  ever  since  it  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Abe  Bailey, 
the  originator  of  the  notion,  that  England,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia  should  this  summer  take  part  in  a  triangular  contest. 
The  idea,  theoretically,  is  a  capital  one.  How  it  will  turn  out 
will  be  estimated  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer.  But 
whatever  fate  has  in  store  for  cricketers  and  lovers  of  the  game 
in  the  next  few  months,  the  underlying  significance  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  triangular  contest  must  not  be  lost  to  sight. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  present  cricket  season  is  to  tighten 
the  ties  that  bind  the  Mother  Country  to  two  of  her  most 
powerful  offsprings.  Each  stalwart  colony  is  sending  over  a  side, 
not  to  contest  test  matches  only  with  our  representatives  at 
home,  but  also  on  the  Mother’s  soil  to  meet  one  another.  A 
grand  chord  of  Imperial  unity  is  struck  when  South  Africa  meets 
Australia  at  Lords.  To  come  “  home  ”  all  those  thousands  of 
miles  to  strive,  not  only  with  England,  but  with  each  other,  at 
the  historical  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  game  is  no  small 
factor  in  Imperial  unity.  The  crowds  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
and  Adelaide,  as  well  as  the  man  in  the  street  in  Johannesburg, 
Durban  and  Cape  Town,  will  watch  the  issue  of  these  test 
matches  with  a  feeling  of  interest  almost  greater  than  our  own, 
because  the  grown  children  will  for  the  first  time  measure  mutual 
prowess  with  themselves  and  with  their  Mother’s  men  on  that 
Mother’s  soil  in  the  game  which  they  learnt  from  us,  and  in 
which  they  have  taught  us  so  much.  The  first  Australian  teams 
over  here  revolutionised  our  cricket,  and  the  South  Africans 
taught  us  to  make  a  fetish  of  the  “googly,”  whilst  both  have 
shown  us  that  co-operative  fielding  and  dauntless  batting  are 
acquired  equally  on  matting  as  on  grass  pitches. 

No  falser  lie  w'as  ever  penned  than  the  empty  gibe  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  at  “the  flannelled  fool.”  Great  cricketers  have 
fought  for  their  Empire  just  as  valiantly  as  authors  who  receive 
large  cheques  for  jingles  about  Jingoism.  The  patter  in  question, 
which  did  not  rise  above  the  average  music  hall  ditty,  served  a 
good  purpose  in  obtaining  a  golden  tribute  dropped  into  its  little 
tambourine,  and,  like  so  many  other  untruths,  it  served  the  turn 
when  the  nation  was  rather  unstrung.  Kipling  and  Mafficking 
have  done  less  for  the  Empire  than  cricket  and  Imperialism, 
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because  no  finer  link  to  bind  colonies  and  Mother  Country  coul;l 
be  devised  than  the  mutual  struggle  waged  in  a  thoroughly 
sporting  spirit.  The  Empire  is  based  on  a  sentiment  of 
thoroughly  sporting  patriotism.  The  Roman  Empire  itself 
might  not  have  decayed  had  it  possessed  sport  to  counteract  the 
voluptuous  enervation  that  eat  into  its  core  and  left  it  the  prey 
of  successive  onsets  of  athletic  barbarians. 

The  Imperial  principle  is  the  great  underlying  power  of  the 
triangular  cricket  contest.  Just  as  the  Olympic  games  are  the 
apotheosis  of  international  athleticism,  so  the  triangular  struggle 
is  cricket’s  tribute  to  the  Empire,  its  power  to  link  up  brethren 
from  different  conditions.  In  June  at  Lord’s,  royalty.  Cabinet 
Ministers,  peers,  politicians,  soldiers,  sportsmen,  lawyers, 
authors,  actors,  and  the  man  in  the  street — for  whom  the  whole 
comedy  of  life  is  performed — will  be  watching  the  best  of  games 
played  by  those  w'hose  association  with  one  another  is  a  silent 
but  eloquent  testimony  to  the  bonds  of  unity.  In  another  month 
the  names  of  every  Colonial  visitor  in  either  team  will  be  a 
household  word  to  tens  of  thousands  of  our  schoolboys.  Would 
not  Henley  have  preferred  the  triangular  contest  to  be  blown  on 
the  bugles  of  his  patriotism  rather  than  the  snarling  gibe  of  one 
who  does  not  see  that  men  work  and  fight  all  the  better  because 
they  have  won  health  and  skill  in  playing  the  game  of  their 
fathers?  The  cheers  at  Lord’s  will  be  hymns  of  Empire.  The 
triangular  contest  is  an  Imperial  conference  of  sportsmen  and 
the  outcome  should  be  an  enlargement  of  mutual  sympathies,  a 
greater  mutual  comprehension  that  there  must  be  give  and  take 
in  this  finest  of  all  associations,  England  and  Co.,  registered 
before  the  w’hole  world  as  Empire  Unlimited. 

There  is  always  danger  that  a  great  event  long  anticipated  may 
seem  to  dwindle  in  importance  as  the  hour  approaches.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  triangular  contest  to-day  promises  to 
be  somewhat  less  excellent  than  w^hen  Sir  Abe  Bailey  induced 
the  M.C.C.  and  the  Australians  to  agree  to  participate  in  this 
festival  of  cricket.  Let  one  fallacy,  however,  be  swept  aside  at 
once.  Be  not  deceived  by  any  cricket  county  alluding  to  sacrifices 
it  has  made  for  the  triangular  contest.  First-class  cricket,  un¬ 
fortunately — apart  from  M.C.C. — has  become  a  money-making 
concern,  and  several  of  the  counties  have  only  staved  off  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  setting  their  hopes  on  a  share  of  the  receipts  from 
these  big  fixtures.  Some  spectators  may  regret  the  enforced 
setting  back  of  the  county  championship,  though  there  are  enough 
years  in  which  this  assumes  paramount  importance.  Others 
may  feel — and  with  some  justice — that  the  presence  of  two 
visiting  teams  may  take  from  each  something  of  the  attention 
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otherwise  due.  Yet,  given  a  fine  summer,  this  should  not  prove 
to  be  the  case,  provided  our  visitors  can  attain  the  standard  set 
by  their  predecessors  in  former  years.  Aye,  there’s  the  rub  ! 

Cricket  in  the  past  shows  that  teams  of  which  comparatively 
little  is  expected  often  surpass  those  about  which  everybody  is 
cocksure.  No  greater  surprise  ever  dismayed  English  cricket 
than  the  disasters  which  overwhelmed  Mr.  Stoddart’s  second 
team  to  Australia.  On  that  tour,  inspired  by  the  success  of 
their  immediate  predecessors,  went  K.  S.  Eanjitsinhji,  Messrs. 
.-V.  C.  MacLaren,  J.  E.  Mason,  N.  F.  Druce,  and  the  captain, 
with  Hayward,  Storer,  Wainwright,  Hirst,  Board,  Briggs,  J.  T. 
Hearne,  and  Eichardson,  all  of  them  in  the  prime  of  their 
prowess.  Their  defeats  were  such  as  to  produce  complete  dis¬ 
appointment.  Eeverse  the  glass.  Eecall  how  ill-omened  were 
the  forecasts  which  wafted  our  last  side  to  the  Antipodes  in  the 
autumn,  and  look  how  splendidly  they  belied  expectation — as  to 
the  cause  of  which  more  anon.  The  same  has  been  seen  w’ith 
Colonial  sides  coming  over  here.  The  1886  team  from  Australia 
had  lost  all  three  test  matches,  though  Messrs.  Spofforth, 
Palmer,  Garrett,  and  Giffen  were  bowling  for  them.  Then  in 
1888  came  the  next  representatives  bringing  only  seven  men 
previously  seen  over  here,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  attack 
entrusted  to  new  bowlers.  So  long  as  cricket  is  played  it  will 
be  remembered  how  superbly  Messrs.  Turner  and  Ferris  bowled, 
almost  reawakening  the  sensations  that  Mr.  Spofforth  aroused  in 
1878,  whilst  they  had  to  do  five  times  the  amount  of  w’ork. 

This  summer  again  w'e  welcome  many  new’comers  among  our 
Australian  visitors.  The  outcome  of  the  winter  has  been  to 
show  that  Australian  cricket  just  now’  is  at  a  low’  point,  that  the 
batting  lacks  its  former  ability  to  knock  the  quality  off  any 
attack,  whilst  the  bowling  is  mediocre  to  a  degree.  The  old 
“stars”  have  lost  their  form,  and  no  new  constellations  of  any 
magnitude  have  taken  their  places.  This  might  be  merely  a 
passing  phase,  but  unfortunately  we  are  not  to  welcome  the  pick 
of  the  current  Colonial  cricket.  The  famous  “six”  have  refused 
to  come  unless  they  could  appoint  their  own  manager.  In  other 
words,  they  have  put  money-making  (for  that  is  what  it  meant) 
before  patriotism.  The  greed  for  gold  is  no  new’  feature  in 
.\ustralian  cricket  over  here.  Since  their  first  visit  in  1878  every 
side  has  played  with  one  eye  riveted  on  the  receipts.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  last  few  places  have  on  occasions  been  accorded  to 
inferior  cricketers  w’ho  came  for  their  bare  expenses,  allowing 
the  rest  of  their  financial  share  to  go  into  the  pocket  of  some 
more  famous  colleague.  There  is  no  reason  now,  since  no  good 
purpose  is  concerned,  in  going  into  the  whole  sordid  comedy  of 
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the  squabble  between  the  Australian  Board  of  Control  and  the 
six.  It  seems  to  have  turned  on  the  fact  that  the  manager  of 
the  last  tour  had  never  furnished  accounts  to  the  Board.  If  he 
ought  to  have  done  so,  why  was  pressure  not  put  upon  him  for 
several  years,  but  delayed  until  the  eve  of  organising  the  next 
trip?  This  needs  explanation.  That  the  quarrel  over  this, 
backed  up  as  it  was  by  the  six,  had  a  demoralising  effect  on  the 
actual  form  of  the  home  side  in  the  past  season  at  the  Antipodes 
cannot  admit  of  two  opinions.  It  was  money  which  was  the 
root  of  the  disputes,  and  it  was  the  greed  for  gold  that  has 
prevented  Australia  sending  us  her  best.  That  popular  feeling 
in  the  Colonies  is  for  the  six  seems  to  be  certain.  England  has 
so  sadly  suffered  in  the  past  from  the  sins  of  selectors  that  she 
can  well  sympathise  with  Australia  if  this  be  really  the  case,  and, 
of  course,  not  only  does  Colonial  prestige,  but  also  the  importance 
of  the  triangular  contest  suffers  when  unrepresentative  teams  are 
entered  for  the  tournament. 

There  is  always  something  ungracious  in  discounting  the 
prowess  of  visitors  before  it  is  exhibited,  and  no  one  more  heartily 
hopes  that  prognostics  may  be  belied  than  the  present  writer. 
But  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  the  side  suggests  very  moderate 
possibilities.  In  one  sense  it  may  not  much  matter  that  only 
ftve  have  made  the  trip  before,  because  new  men  are  often  quite 
as  effective  as  their  elders.  Yet,  in  another  sense,  there  is  real 
danger,  and  that  is  lest  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  men  should 
not  accustom  themselves  promptly  to  the  widely  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  light  and  climate  under  which  cricket  is  played  over 
here.  Dealing  with  the  Australians  in  the  last  tour  who  had 
been  here  on  previous  occasions,  not  one  of  the  crack  bats  was 
as  successful  on  his  first  as  on  subsequent  visits,  and  the  only 
bowler  who  did  better  than  later  on  was  the  fast  one.  This  is 
not  a  hopeful  augury,  though  too  much  reliance  need  not  be 
placed  upon  figures. 

There  is  no  batsman  of  outstanding  rank  except  Mr.  Bardsley, 
because,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  Mr.  S.  E.  Gregory — despite 
his  trim  little  figure — can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  in  his  zenith 
except  by  those  that  seem  to  think  that  age  confers  skill  on  certain 
English  batsmen  who  lose  more  in  the  field  than  they  now  can 
score.  Mr.  Jennings  has  to  win  his  spurs  over  here.  He  does 
not  bring  more  repute  on  his  first  visit  than  expectation  heralded 
about  Messrs.  P.  McAlister,  C.  J.  Eady,  F.  H.  Walters,  J.  W. 
Triimble,  or  D.  R.  A.  Gehrs,  and  all  of  these  were  complete 
failures — absit  omen.  Nor  does  the  side  bring  one  bowler  who 
is  formidable  on  paper.  Mr.  J.  W.  McLaren  is  admittedly  a 
poor  successor  to  Mr.  Cotter,  and  Mr.  Emery  only  a  feeble 
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substitute  for  Mr.  Hordern.  But  what  the  Australians  possess 
is  a  dangerous  number  of  those  thoroughly  useful  all-round  men 
who  in  times  past  have  w’on  them  so  many  victories.  Mr.  Bay 
Minnett  may  be  the  consummate  star  the  other  cricketers  believe 
he  is ;  I  can  only  state  this  :  that  the  finest  judge  of  the  game  I 
have  ever  known  has  witnessed  all  the  big  matches  in  Australia 
this  winter,  having  gone  out  for  that  express  purpose,  and  he 
writes  to  me  :  “Personally,  I  do  not  think  much  of  his  bowling 
or  batting ;  both  seem  to  depend  on  favourable  circumstances.” 
Mr.  Macartney  I  hailed  last  time  as  the  most  versatile  Aus¬ 
tralian  cricketer  since  Messrs.  Giffen  and  Noble.  Mr.  Kellaway 
should  do  yeoman  service.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  side  are 
individually  pretty  skilful.  What  they  suggest  is  lack  of  class 
and  of  genius.  How  far  combination  may  counteract  this 
remains  to  be  seen.  Australians  are  always  a  hard  side  to  beat, 
and  the  very  absence  of  optimism  under  the  Southern  Cross  as 
to  their  success  may  spur  them  on  to  greater  efforts  than  their 
previous  form  seems  to  indicate.  Whatever  their  fate,  the 
public  over  here  will  still  mourn  the  absence  of  Messrs.  Victor 
Trumper  and  Ransford,  and  the  pity  of  this  must  tarnish  the 
most  golden  product  of  our  summer.  Mr.  Carkeek  will  have  to 
improve  enormously  on  his  former  performances  here  with  the 
gloves  to  merit  the  distinction  of  keeping  wicket  in  test  matches. 
To  siun  up,  the  Australians  are  a  team  of  considerable  potentiality, 
not  one  which  inspires  confidence  when  estimating  the  opponents 
they  have  to  meet. 

Our  South  African  visitors  would  seem  to  possess  no  less  than 
ten  bowlers,  though  their  express-monger,  Mr.  J.  Cox,  does  not 
seem  to  be  more  than  moderate.  They  arrive  here  bearing  the 
burden  of  their  heavy  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Australians  in 
the  season  before  last,  and  they  are  coming  without  the  leader, 
Mr.  Sherwell,  whose  wicket-keeping  aroused  such  exceptional 
appreciation  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  whose  cinemato¬ 
graphic  changes  of  attack  provided  a  variety  show  that  never 
lacked  interest.  What  mitigates  against  the  highest  forecast 
for  the  South  Africans  is  that  some  of  their  biggest  performers 
are  now  advancing  in  years.  Mr.  Frank  Mitchell  is  forty,  Mr. 
R.  O.  Schwarz  thirty-seven,  Llewellyn  thirty-six.  This  is 
nothing  judged  by  English  standards  of  selection,  when  a  grand¬ 
father  is  selected  to  be  our  national  wicket-keeper,  and  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  in  which  a  famous  “  old  blue  ”  writes  :  “  Of 
course,  Fry  and  Hayward  ought  to  open  English  batting ;  it  is 
rubbish  to  talk  of  Rhodes  and  Hobbs  when  we  have  men  of  such 
experience  as  these.”  The  ages  of  these,  forty  and  forty -one 
respectively,  I  maintain  is  sufficient  excuse  for  diminished 
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activity  in  the  field,  and,  therefore,  for  their  omission  from  the 
England  eleven. 

For  this  brings  me  to  my  interpretation  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  success  of  our  side  in  Australia  last  winter.  It  was  due 
to  its  youth.  Except  Barnes,  who  is  thirty-six,  and  Vine  a  year 
older,  who  only  played  once,  our  test  side  was  essentially  a  young 
and  active  side — the  eldest, Wilfrid  Ehodes,  never  suggests  his  age. 
The  hero  was  Mr.  F.  B.  Foster,  and  one  of  the  best  test  innings 
was  played  by  J.  W.  Hearne.  Their  joint  ages  are  equal  to  that 
of  certain  candidates  for  high  selected  honour.  The  side  did 
better  than  was  expected,  because  it  was  incented  to  do  its  best, 
and  that  the  more  so  because  it  had  to  take  the  field  without  its 
veteran  leader,  Mr.  P.  F.  Warner  being  most  unfortunately 
invalided.  Eecollect  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  never  had  a  left- 
handed  bowler  under  him  when  he  captained  in  first-class  cricket 
at  home ;  therefore  it  is  all  the  more  credit  to  him  that  after  the 
second  test  match  he  was  rarely  at  fault  in  handling  either  Mr. 
Foster  or  Woolley.  In  Hobbs  we  have  the  greatest  batsman  in 
the  world  to-day,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  saves  as  many  in  the 
field  as  he  makes — nor  is  he  a  bad  bowler.  Indeed,  next  to 
Humphreys,  of  Kent,  he  is  the  most  neglected  man  who  can 
bowl  in  county  cricket.  Ehodes  was  a  superb  partner.  I 
earnestly  trust  the  two  may  be  given  their  due  chance  in  test 
matches  here  to  repeat  their  prowess  in  Australia.  Great  first 
pairs  have  been  notable  in  cricket  :  Messrs.  W.  G.  and  E.  M. 
Grace,  A.  N.  Hornby  and  Barlow,  Brockwell  and  Abel,  Hayward 
and  Hobbs,  J.  T.  Brown  and  Tunnicliffe,  Shrewsbury  and  Gunn, 
H.  T.  Hewett  and  L.  C.  H.  Palairet,  J.  Lyons  and  A.  C. 
Bannerman,  to  quote  a  few  salient  instances.  Hobbs  and 
Ehodes,  given  their  opportunity  in  our  national  contests,  might 
make  as  famous  a  combination. 

It  is  probable  that  Messrs.  C.  B.  Fry,  E.  H.  Spooner,  and  W. 
Brearley  will  all  play  for  England.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
vidious  in  putting  forward  the  following  proposal.  The  INI.C.C. 
side  from  Australia  has  just  brought  back  those  mythical  “  ashes  ” 
we  had  been  so  consistently  losing  in  every  part  of  the  world 
for  the  previous  five  years.  Let  that  side  be  chosen  to  represent 
England  in  the  first  test  match.  They  will  have  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  knowing  intimately  each  other’s  play,  and  will  enter 
the  field  with  all  the  prestige  of  victory.  On  form,  why  should 
we  not  be  content  with  this  side  to  do  battle  for  England  :  Hobbs, 
Ehodes,  George  Gunn,  Mead,  Hearne,  J.  W.  H.  T.  Douglas, 
F.  E.  Foster,  Woolley,  Smith,  Barnes,  and  Hitch.  Of  course, 
if  any  man  among  these  be  palpably  out  of  form,  he  ought  not  to 
be  played ;  all  I  am  pleading  for  is,  given  that  each  man  is  doing 
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himself  justice,  let  the  selectors  prove  the  national  confidence 
in  the  men  who  have  succeeded  in  regaining  w'hat  their  elders 
lost. 

One  other  feature  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  return  of  the 
Jam  Saheb  to  English  cricket.  At  the  State  Entry  into  Delhi 
no  native  prince  received  such  an  ovation  as  the  Jam  of 
Nawanagar,  and  after  the  roar  that  greeted  him.  Captain  Greig, 
the  fine  Hampshire  bat,  turned  to  me  saying,  “That  was  a  grand 
cheer  for  English  cricket.”  The  Jam  Saheb,  whose  guest  I  was, 
was  much  pleased  when  I  told  him  this.  I  confess  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  very  idea  of  his  coming  back  into  big  English  en¬ 
counters  once  more,  but  after  an  exhibition  at  the  nets  which  he 
gave  me  at  Jamnagar,  I  believe  him  to  be  still  every  bit  as  good  a 
bat  as  when  “Eanji”  was  the  joy  of  our  national  cricket,  and,  if 
his  fielding  be  still  alert,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  revive 
memories  of  his  best  achievements  in  1912.  Should  his  health 
and  form  justify  this,  it  is  certain  that  his  reappearance  will 
create  an  enthusiasm  which  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  cheers 
that  greeted  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  in  his  jubilee  match. 

Reverting  to  the  South  Africans,  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  the 
reliability  of  a  goodly  proportion  of  their  batsmen,  whilst  Mr. 
Faulkner  broke  his  leg  in  the  wdnter.  Much  is  expected  of  Mr. 
Hartigan,  who,  like  the  wicket-keeper,  has  yet  to  win  his  spurs 
over  here.  To  a  large  degree  these  visitors  are  almost  as  un¬ 
known  to  us  as  are  the  Australians.  The  contest  between  them 
ought  to  be  desperately  keen,  but  the  South  Africans  have, 
perhaps,  the  better  prospects,  and  neither  eleven  of  visitors  ought 
to  wrest  the  ashes  from  our  own  men.  We  are  faced  with  an 
epidemic  of  important  matches,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
microbe  of  down-on-their-luck  may  not  eat  into  any  of  the  sides. 
It  would  be  a  superb  apotheosis  for  the  four-day  match  at  the 
Oval  if  the  World  eleven  w^ere  to  play  the  Rest.  Sides  look  so 
different  in  September  from  what  they  do  in  May.  However, 
here  is  a  side  chosen  for  the  World’s  eleven  :  H.H.  the  Jam  of 
Xawanagar  (captain),  G.  A.  Faulkner,  R.  0.  Schwarz,  W. 
Bardsley,  C.  G.  Macartney,  C.  B.  Fry,  F.  R.  Foster,  with 
Hobbs,  Barnes,  Tarrant,  and  Strudwick.  It  is  a  curious  com¬ 
mentary  on  current  cricket  that  no  fast  bowler  seems  to  be 
good  enough.  By  September  several  reputations  will  be  made 
or  lost.  So  long  as  the  high  standard  of  the  game  is  preserved, 
so  long  will  test  matches  help  Imperial  unity,  and  the  ability  to 
do  this  is  the  moral  stewardship  of  our  greatest  cricketers. 

Home  Gordon. 
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“  QUALIS  ARTIFEX !  ’ 


Suddenly  at  midnight  the  blare  of  trumpets  sounded  in  the  distance. 
It  was  the  signal  that  the  Emperor  had  issued  from  the  doors  of 
Rome’s  Golden  Palace,  where  at  last  heaven-bom  genius  had 
secured  a  worthy  home.  At  the  sound  a  munriur  of  expectation 
rose  in  the  new  theatre,  constructed  upon  ruins  left  by  the  great 
fire.  Too  long  had  the  city  been  deprived  of  the  world’s  conqueror. 
Month  after  month  the  successive  contests  which  had  converted  his 
progress  through  the  province  of  Achaia  into  a  series  of  triumphs 
had  detained  him  in  the  Near  East.  After  each  event,  messengers 
were  despatched  to  the  Senate  bearing  staves  entwined  with  laurel, 
and  Rome  listened  mute  with  admiration  to  the  record  of  hard-won 
victories.  First  prize  in  dancing,  first  prize  in  eloquence,  in  poetry, 
in  chariot-driving,  and  several  first  prizes  in  music  and  singing — all 
had  fallen  to  the  Emperor’s  prowess.  His  adversaries  were  worthy 
of  the  conflict — no  despicable  or  barbarian  foe,  but  highly  trained 
champions  in  all  the  arts,  the  finest  flower  of  Hellenic  culture. 

At  Olympia  he  was  declared  victor,  though,  like  Phaethon’s,  his 
horses  left  the  track.  At  the  Isthmus  the  descendant  of  divine 
Caesar  out-danced  the  traditions  of  Hippocleides.  At  Nemea  he 
rivalled  Hercules  in  wrestling  with  a  living  lion,  overcome  by  the 
Imperial  glance  and  opiates.  Arcadian  maidens  tripped  to  his  lyre, 
as  when  Apollo  led  the  dances  of  the  Nine.  In  him  Greece 
applauded  a  new  Demosthenes  on  the  tribunal,  a  new  Aeschylus  in 
the  theatre.  The  wardens  of  pristine  religion  listened  in  solemn 
conclave  while  he  expounded  to  them  the  varied  forms  of  abnormal 
pleasure.  Everywhere  the  priesthood  suspected  celestial  aid,  the 
populace  boldly  acclaimed  divinity.  Everywhere  he  came,  was  seen, 
and  conquered. 

From  such  triumphs  he  had  now  returned  to  a  Rome  enriched  by 
his  excesses,  renovated,  as  once  destroyed,  by  his  artistic  sensibility, 
and  released  by  his  example  from  the  tyranny  of  virtue.  No  previous 
conqueror,  fresh  from  domination  over  Celtic  savages  or  Germanic 
forests,  had  been  received  with  comparable  enthusiasm.  Lo,  he 
came  enthroned  in  the  chariot  of  his  divine  Fathers  and  wearing  the 
Imperial  purple  studded  with  heavenly  stars,  his  head  adorned  with 
the  crown  of  wild  olive,  and  waving  in  his  hand  the  laurels  of  the 
Pythian.  Forcing  a  passage  through  the  Circus,  he  had  climbed  to 
Apollo’s  temple,  encompassed  by  five  thousand  troops,  strictly  dis¬ 
ciplined  in  applause.  Beside  him  was  seated  one  of  the  finest  flute- 
players  of  the  age,  and  behind  his  throne  a  harlot,  dressed  as  the 
Hebe  of  Olympus,  offered  wine  from  a  silver  bowl,  now  and  again 
whispering  in  his  ear  the  warning  words,  “Remember — remember 
thou  art  a  god.”  Rapt  from  the  people’s  eyes,  he  had  disappeared 
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for  three  days  into  the  shrine,  and  the  moment  of  his  second 
manifestation  was  now  approaching. 

In  the  new  theatre,  soon  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  joint  names  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  god,  the  murmur  of  expectation  continued.  All 
day  the  audience  had  remained  expectant,  for  every  seat  had  been 
filled  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  doors  then  closed  and  guarded, 
so  that  none  might  be  deterred  from  adoring  the  Emperor’s  presence 
owing  to  sickness,  hunger,  or  other  human  frailty.  The  two  back 
rows  were  occupied  by  prisoners.  Each  was  chained  to  a  warder, 
and  encouraged  to  hope  for  nearer  freedom  according  to  the 
vehemence  of  his  admiration.  A  body  of  young  nobles  had  also  con¬ 
spired  to  applaud,  and  both  prisoners  and  profligates  could  be  relied 
upon  to  remain  stanch.  But  under  the  sti’ess  of  prolonged  anticipa¬ 
tion,  a  few  matrons  of  distinguished  rank  almost  collapsed,  their 
resolution  being  only  supported  by  the  knowledge  that  grave  reproof, 
supplemented  by  torture,  awaited  anyone  so  indifferent  to  beauty  as 
to  faint. 

The  music  approached  slowly,  for  nearly  a  mile  of  marble  colonnade, 
winding  among  new  gardens  and  along  the  shore  of  a  recently 
created  lake,  had  to  be  traversed  between  the  palace  and  the  stage. 
But  at  length  the  vanguard  of  the  procession  began  to  arrive.  The 
sharp,  military  orders  of  the  Pretorians  were  heard  outside,  the 
tramping  of  the  soldiers  ceased,  and  a  distinguished  general  entered, 
bearing  the  Imperial  harp.  He  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
and  withdrew.  Military  tribunes  followed,  carrying  gilded  standards 
to  which  were  aflfixed  wreaths  and  other  emblems  of  conquest, 
removed  for  the  occasion  from  the  Emperor’s  bed,  where  they 
habitually  hung  lest  even  in  sleep  he  should  forget  his  glory.  The 
judges  appointed  to  preside  at  the  approaching  struggle  were  heralded 
by  a  band  of  trumpeters.  They  took  their  seats  upon  thrones — the 
two  Consuls,  before  whom  lictors  carried  the  rods  and  axes  of  ances¬ 
tral  Rome;  and  Tigellinus,  commandant  of  the  Pretorian  Guard, 
equally  conspicuous  for  his  unmerited  rank  and  his  foul  reputation. 
When  they  were  seated  the  soldiers  ranged  themselves  at  the  back 
of  the  stage  in  a  semi-circle  of  gleaming  arms,  against  which  the 
white  robes  of  the  Roman  Consuls  stood  out  in  strong  relief. 
Numerous  lamps  illuminated  the  scene  of  the  impending  strife,  and 
at  the  wings  two  huge  torches  of  pine  wood  added  a  barbaric  flare. 
In  front,  the  upturned  faces  of  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people 
glowed. 

Deep  silence  fell,  such  as  awes  embattled  hosts  before  the  onset. 
A  trumpet  rang  out  one  single  note,  and  from  the  side  of  the  stage 
a  human  voice  was  heard  imitating  the  pitch-pipe’s  note  with  fair 
success.  At  the  sound,  the  whole  audience,  recognising  the  voice 
that  breathed  harmony  over  the  world,  rose  to  its  feet  in  a  tumult 
of  impassioned  applause,  farther  encouraged  by  the  cracking  of 
whips  and  the  strokes  of  rods  with  w'’nich  sentries,  posted  among  the 
benches,  stimulated  the  enthusiasm  of  the  unmusical.  When 
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loyalty  had  reacdiod  its  highest  expression,  a  shy  figure  was  perceived 
entering  with  hesitation  from  the  left  of  the  stage.  Then  indeed  the 
noise  of  the  whips  and  the  profane  exhortations  of  the  soldiery  were 
drowned  in  redoubled  acclamation.  At  the  uproar,  the  Emperor 
stopped  and  glanced  around,  as  though  listening  in  modest  astonish¬ 
ment.  Facing  the  audience  with  downcast  eyes,  he  appeared  to  be 
on  the  point  of  retiring.  His  red  face  grew  redder;  his  yellow  hair, 
gathered  in  plaits  above  his  forehead,  and  hanging  in  loose  disorder 
round  his  neck,  was  seen  to  tremble;  the  feeble  legs  supporting  his 
protuberant  figure  trembled  also,  making  the  light  drapery  of  his 
womanish  garments  quiver;  and  he  kept  crossing  and  uncrossing  his 
naked  feet,  like  a  frightened  boy.  Touched  by  these  evidences  of 
common  humanitj',  and  maddened  by  terror  of  the  lash,  the 
spectators  shouted  anew  their  devotion  to  his  divinity,  while  the 
shrieks  of  the  sufferers  swelled  the  clamour  of  approbation.  There¬ 
upon  the  Emperor,  casting  his  eyes  this  way  and  that,  hurried 
towards  the  judges,  as  though  for  refuge,  and  fell  on  one  knee  before 
them.  So  he  remained,  his  head  bowed  low,  his  arms  outstretched 
in  submission. 

Again  a  trumpet  sounded,  and  there  was  silence  while  Tigellinus, 
the  Imperial  wanton,  standing  between  the  Consuls,  announced  that 
a  golden  diadem  was  offered  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  as  a  prize  for  the 
best  recitation  of  an  original  poem.  The  first  competitor  was  a 
rising  young  poet,  named  Nero  Claudius  Caesar,  on  whom  the  Senate 
was  also  proposing  to  bestow  the  title  of  “the  Saviour,”  for  his 
eminent  services  in  subduing  the  rival  artists  of  Greece.  The  subject 
of  the  poem,  which  he  had  composed  during  intervals  of  public 
leisure,  was  the  anguish  of  Orestes  when  first  he  perceived  the 
approaching  avengers  who,  pursuing  him  over  land  and  sea,  exacted 
the  penalty  of  a  mother’s  blood.  At  the  announcement,  a  murmur 
of  approval  ran  through  the  theatre,  partly  due  to  adoration  of  incar¬ 
nate  godhead,  partly  to  artistic  satisfaction  with  so  appropriate  a 
theme. 

The  Emperor  rose  and  unwound  a  protecting  comforter  from  his 
thick  and  fleshy  throat.  He  divested  himself  of  a  breast-plate,  which 
he  wore  under  his  tunic,  not  to  avert  the  weapon  of  an  enemy,  but  to 
preseiwe  the  treasure  of  his  voice  from  chill.  Humbly  saluting  the 
judges  and  audience  again,  he  plucked  a  few  strings  of  the  harp 
with  considerable  accuraejq  and  began  the  recitation.  It  was  a 
medley  of  passages  from  the  various  dramas  on  Orestes,  translated 
into  Latin  iambics  by  a  poet  recently  executed  for  claiming  the 
authorship.  Inserted  narrative  connected  the  speeches,  but  the 
greater  part  consisted  of  soliloquies,  uttered  by  Orestes  while  hesi¬ 
tating  about  the  murder,  or  verging  on  the  insanity  of  remorse.  The 
Emperor’s  voice  was  harsh  and  uncertain.  In  chanting  the  lyrics 
and  more  solemn  passages,  he  pitched  the  tone  sometimes  sharp, 
sometimes  flat,  but  by  striking  an  average  the  intended  note  could 
usually  be  conjectured.  His  gestures  were  inexpressive,  though 
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violent;  his  memory  required  continual  prompting;  and  the  sleeve 
on  which,  in  accordance  with  theatrical  rules,  he  wiped  his  face, 
was  soon  sodden  with  sweat.  Nevertheless,  in  the  soliloquy  where 
Orestes  first  perceives  the  Avengers  lurking  in  dark  comers,  and  feels 
the  clutch  of  their  talons  on  his  heart  as  they  hover  round  him, 
the  Emperor  obtained  effects  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  pro¬ 
fessional  actor  of  commonplace  capacity.  Quitting  the  harp,  he 
raved  about  the  stage,  threatened  the  air  with  his  fists,  clutched  at 
his  copious  locks,  grovelled  on  the  boards,  and  wrapped  his  tunic 
about  his  eyes  to  exclude  the  atrocious  vision.  Nor  did  the  spectators 
fail  to  argue  the  cause  of  this  rapid  improvement,  seeing  that  the 
Emperor  shared,  if  not  the  remorse,  at  least  the  distinction  of 
Orestes,  and  in  matricide,  at  all  events,  was  no  amateur. 

The  recitation  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  but  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  already  so  long  herded  together,  was  from  time  to  time 
encouraged  by  incense,  and  at  frequent  intervals,  after  some 
unusually  emotional  passage,  or  when  the  Emperor  paused  in  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  words,  the  marks  of  approbation  were  renewed,  inspired 
by  simulated  pleasure,  or  by  artistic  perception  of  a  satisfactory 
ending.  At  last  the  Imperial  voice  w'as  hushed,  and  silence 
succeeded,  like  the  peace  of  God.  Panting  with  excitement  and  the 
prolonged  strain  of  the  enterprise,  the  Emperor  knelt  again  before 
the  judges,  and  gazed  from  one  face  to  another,  like  an  anxious 
criminal  expecting  his  doom.  After  pretended  consultation  the  three 
judges  rose  and  declared  all  competition  would  be  vain.  Upon  the 
Emperor’s  head  they  placed  a  golden  diadem,  from  which  projected 
the  sunlike  rays  of  Apollo.  With  hand  on  heart,  the  victorious  poet 
smiled  his  relief  and  gratification.  Turning  to  the  audience,  the 
rider  of  the  world  announced  his  triumph,  and  again  the  whole 
theatre  rose  in  a  turmoil  of  ecstasy. 

Already  the  gangways  were  crowded,  and  soldiers  were  loosening 
the  barricaded  doors,  when  the  Emperor  was  seen  raising  his  hand 
for  silence.  Bow'ing  repeatedly,  he  gave  out,  with  modest  grace, 
that,  in  answer  to  a  desire  so  cordially  expressed,  he  would  volun¬ 
tarily  offer  for  their  approval  a  second  recitation,  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  must  be  bi’ief,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  Stifling 
their  groans  under  evidences  of  delighted  surprise,  the  audience 
resumed  their  places.  Two  or  three  women,  indeed,  being  of  noble 
rank,  took  the  opportunity  of  swooning,  overcome  by  feminine 
susceptibility  to  emotion.  And  one  Senator,  with  Roman  daring, 
resolved  on  sudden  death,  and  was  home,  a  breathing  corpse,  into 
the  outer  air. 

Pleased  thus  freely  to  bestow  upon  mankind  the  benefactions  of 
genius,  the  Emperor  selected  the  opening  lines  in  which  the  poet 
of  “  Pharsalia  ”  dedicated  to  him  that  long  lamentation  over  the 
loss  of  constitutional  freedom  and  pristine  w'orth.  “If,  indeed,” 
the  poet  had  cried,  “if,  indeed,  no  other  way  but  through  the  horrors 
of  civil  war  could  be  found  for  divine  incarnation,  if  only  after 
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the  strife  of  Titans  could  Jove  enter  into  his  kingdom — mankind  had 
no  cause  to  complain,  nor  was  any  series  of  disasters  too  dear  a 
price  for  so  splendid  a  boon  as  the  Emperor’s  existence.”  Pitching 
his  voice  a  little  lower,  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  profound 
reverence,  the  Emperor  repeated  the  remaining  lines  with  special 
solemnity. 

“  And  when  thine  earthly  course  is  run  ” — so  the  poet  continued  his  dedica¬ 
tion — “  when  at  long  last  thou  shalt  ascend  into  heaven,  and,  while  the  stars 
sing  together,  be  received  into  the  palace  of  the  firmament — whether  it  be  thy 
will  to  dominate  the  skies,  or,  mounted  on  the  sun’s  flaming  chariot,  to  course 
in  light  above  an  earth  that  fears  not  the  change  from  Apollo’s  driving — 
then — oh,  then  each  deity  unto  thee  shall  yield  a  part  : — 

“Each  deity  unto  thee  shall  yield  a  part  : — 

And  nature  grant  the  preference  of  thine  heart 
Which  god  thou’dst  be,  where  set  thy  kingdom’s  hold. 

Ah,  choose  not  thou  some  realm  of  Arctic  cold. 

Nor  where  the  south  pole  turns,  erect  thy  home. 

Thence,  like  a  star  oblique,  to  frown  on  Rome ! 

Should  thy  weight  fall  to  either  half  of  heaven, 

Our  world  would  reel.  Hold  thou  the  balance  even 

In  the  celestial  scales,  nor  let  wide  air 

Drive  murky  clouds  athwart,  with  Caesar  there ! 

So  shall  the  race  of  man  lay  down  its  arms, 

And  universal  love  extend  the  charms 
Of  rapturous  peace.  My  one  inspirer  thou 
In  these  my  strains !  Nor  do  I  need  to  vow 
Fond  prayers  to  Delphi,  nor  bid  Bacchus  come ; 

With  thee  alone,  I  raise  the  hymn  of  Rome.” 

He  ceased,  and  for  a  moment  the  theatre  remained  still,  overcome 
by  the  fatigue  of  beauty  and  the  miracle  of  Imperial  generosity. 
For  it  was  known  to  all  that  Lucan  had  attempted  to  rival  the 
Emperor’s  fame  as  a  poet,  and  for  this  reason  rather  than  for  his 
share  in  conspiracy  had  been  driven  to  voluntary  execution.  Yet 
Nero’s  clemency  had  not  hesitated  to  recall  his  murdered  rival’s 
verses  from  oblivion,  and  to  add  their  bloodstained  honour  to  his 
other  crowns.  There  was  further  cause  for  astonished  silence  in  the 
reflection  that  the  flushed  and  ungainly  figure  whose  harsh  and 
quavering  voice  had  kept  the  audience  spellbound  for  so  many 
hours,  embodied  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Nor  could  the 
spectators  refrain  from  admiration  at  the  decrees  of  fate  whereby  the 
human  being  whom  they  beheld  before  them,  already  distinguished 
for  superhuman  deeds  of  murder,  arson,  and  unnatural  vice,  was 
destined  in  due  course  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  choosing  his  place  with  care  lest,  by  the  weight  of  his 
genius  and  moral  qualities,  he  should  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
balanced  world. 

Such  reflections  were,  however,  speedily  interrupted  by  the 
renewed  blows  under  which  the  populace  and  prisoners  were  again 
excited  to  emulate  the  hired  enthusiasm  of  the  plutocracy,  and  the 
graver  approval  of  Senators,  whose  applause  was  ensured  rather  by 
fear  of  private  assassination  than  by  hope  of  gain.  Under  such  con- 
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flicting  motives,  the  testimony  to  the  Emperor’s  genius  rose  to  a 
frenzy  only  restrained  by  the  apprehension  lest  an  excess  of  admira¬ 
tion  might  provoke  a  repeated  display.  Kneeling  before  them,  the 
Emperor  expressed  his  gratification  with  the  usual  modesty  of 
successful  entertainers,  and  immediately  commanded  the  Praetorian 
officers  to  throw  open  the  doors  and  eject  the  spectators  from  the 
enchanted  atmosphere  of  imaginative  delight  into  the  harsh  realities 
of  everyday  existence.  As  when  a  good  shepherd  at  morning,  fearing 
the  wolf  no  more,  tears  a  gap  in  the  close  stockade,  and  the  sheep 
pour  into  the  open  fields  ceaselessly  bleating,  so  did  the  audience 
issue  into  the  streets  of  Pome,  under  the  constellations  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Eastern  stars,  already  pale  with  the  approaching  sun. 
***♦♦**  + 

Into  a  marble  chamber  of  the  Golden  House  the  light  of  morning 
also  forced  itself.  Still  wearing  Apollo’s  aureole,  the  Emperor  was 
seated  upon  a  bed  covered  with  embroidered  purple.  Supporting  his 
head  upon  his  two  hands,  he  gazed  at  the  streak  of  increasing  light 
which  entered  betw’een  the  curtains.  His  favourite,  together  with 
one  of  the  Consuls,  an  inferior  officer,  and  two  or  three  women  stood 
silent  in  the  room,  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  Imperial  meditation. 

“I  heard  it  again,”  the  Emperor  said  at  last;  “Tigellinus,  I  heard 
that  voice  again.  It  called  to  me  from  the  tomb  of  Augustus. 

‘  Nero,  Nero,’  it  said,  ‘  a  place  is  vacant.’  ” 

“No  wonder  the  gods  are  impatient,”  his  favouinte  answered. 
“  ‘  With  roseate  lips  Augustus  quaffs  the  nectar  of  heaven  ’ — you 
know  the  lines.  He  desires  a  better  comrade  than  God.  But  he 
must  wait.  It  is  not  yet  time  for  you  to  ascend.” 

“Oh,  Tigellinus,”  the  Emperor  continued,  without  noticing  the 
consolation ;  “  if  I  should  die  before  my  task  of  redemption  is  fulfilled ! 
Sometimes  I  still  question  my  powers.  Often  I  approach  my  art  as 
though  I  were  still  a  novice,  and  even  after  my  grandest  performance 
the  torturing  uncertainty  remains.  The  doubt  always  returns.  It 
crucifies  me  afresh.  Only  by  perfection  is  the  hideousness  of  mankind 
redeemed.  Shall  I  ever  be  reckoned  among  the  world’s  redeemers?  ” 
“For  fouideen  years,”  Tigellinus  replied,  “you  have  stood  at  the 
summit  of  art.  History  tells  of  no  parallel.” 

“  But  if  one  reaches  the  summit  and  then  declines  ?  ”  the  Emperor 
anxiously  interrupted.  “How  exacting  art  is!  Worse  than  love,  it 
must  be  reconquered  every  day,  and  to  touch  perfection  is  death !  ” 
“Immortals  live  by  their  perfection,”  said  the  favourite. 

“But  I  choose  to  be  mortal,”  the  Emperor  coldly  answered,  and,  as 
though  rousing  himself  from  depression,  he  cried:  “I  am  thirsty.” 

A  girl  held  him  a  cup,  and  when  he  had  drunk,  he  cried  again, 
“  What  reports  to-night  ?  ” 

“From  Marseilles  and  from  Spain  come  rumours  of  increasing 
trouble,”  the  Consul  answered. 

“I  mean  what  report  about  the  audience?”  said  the  Emperor, 
turning  to  a  captain  who  had  commanded  in  the  theatre. 
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“Perfect  order,  Emperor,”  the  captain  replied.  “One  voice  of 
uninterrupted  applause.” 

“  The  applause  was  then  uncritical  ?  ”  asked  the  Emperor. 

“Criticism  was  silenced  in  wonder,”  said  the  officer.  “Only  two 
of  the  audience  remained  contumacious,  and  both  were  aliens — a  Jew 
and  a  Greek.” 

“What  fault  did  they  find?  ”  the  Emperor  anxiously  inquired. 

“The  Jew  criticised  the  cadence  and  modulation  of  the  verses  and 
music.  The  Greek  ventured  to  question  the  Emperor’s  divinity,” 
replied  the  captain. 

“These  Oinentals  have  a  different  scale  from  ours,”  the  Emperor 
murmured,  reflectively.  “  That  difference  would  account  for  his  want 
of  appreciation.  Theirs  is  a  barbaric  scale,  but  perhaps  it  contains 
some  new  element  of  beauty.  Bring  the  Jew  here.” 

“Emperor,  I  gave  orders,”  stammered  the  captain. 

“  Bring  him  alive  or  dead !  ”  said  the  Emperor.  “  And  bring  the 
wretched  Greek,  too !  ”  he  called  out  after  the  officer,  who  hurried 
away. 

“Not  that  I  have  anything  against  the  Greek,”  he  continued  more 
calmly,  subsiding  on  to  the  bed  again ;  “  as  you  know,  I  have  always 
preferred  not  to  be  God.  What  credit  has  a  god?  Who  praises  Jove 
for  his  thunder,  or  Apollo  for  his  song?  Of  course  Apollo  sings  well, 
and  plays  the  harp  well,  and  drives  the  sun  to  perfection.  Being  a 
god,  perfection  costs  him  nothing.  But  that  a  mortal  man  should 
sing — that  a  mortal  man  should  have  devised  the  harp  string — that  is 
cause  for  gloi*y  and  amazement.” 

“In  his  person  Caesar  unites  both  God  and  man,”  said  Tigellinus. 

“A  god  can  feel  no  pain,  whatever  Homer  says  of  his  whimpering 
Venus,”  the  Emperor  continued.  “  What  should  a  god  know  of  the 
artist’s  anguish,  the  hesitation  and  anxiety,  the  labour  of  practice, 
the  misery  of  self-distrust  With  scarce  one  stride,  the  speeding 
god  arrives — if  you  will  accept  an  impromptu  verse.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  uncertain  start,  the  torture  of  choice  when  so  many 
paths  lie  open,  the  timid  advance,  the  despairing  doubt,  the  evil 
spirits  of  scorn  and  criticism  that  laugh  and  howl  from  ditches  and 
dark  corners.  It  is  as  impossible  for  Apollo  to  miss  his  note  as  for 
Artemis  to  wanton,  or  Zeus  to  submit.  And  the  one  deserves  no 
more  praise  for  music  than  the  others  for  chastity  or  fortitude.  But 
that  a  mere  mortal  should  conceive  such  beauty  as  lies  in  my  verse  :  — 
‘A  radiance  glimmers  on  the  rock-dove’s  neck, 

When’er  he  moves  ’ — 

or  that  the  son  of  man  should  stir  the  Eoman  populace  to  rapture — 
^  that  is  a  thing  to  marvel  at.  It  is  a  miracle  more  than  divine.” 

“  A  miracle  indeed  !  ”  exclaimed  Tigellinus.  “  But  no  one  questions 
the  divinity  of  Caesars,  especiallj'  when  they  die.  For  death  releases 
the  god.” 

“In  the  course  of  years,”  the  Emperor  continued,  with  deeper 
melancholy,  “in  the  course  of  years  I  shall  follow'  my  predecessors 
into  heaven,  perhaps  avoiding  the  painful  transition  of  death,  perhaps 
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rising  almost  at  once  from  the  dead,  as  Divine  Augustus  rose.  But 
there  is  no  call  for  haste,  since  eteniity  is  not  shortened  by  the  loss 
of  years.  On  earth  alone  the  artist  has  his  opportunity.  How  many 
more  years  have  I  before  I  become  a  god?  Nearly  half  my  time  is 
gone,  and  so  little  is  yet  accomplished.  My  God,  my  God !  What 
if  my  genius  should  forsake  me  !  ” 

“Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  your  art,”  said 
Tigellinus. 

“  How  can  I  know  ?  How  can  I  know  ?  ”  the  Emperor  repeated 
impatiently.  “  Perhaps  it  is  worse  to  be  Emperor  than  to  be  God. 

1  may  fall  short  of  perfection  and  never  know  it.  Whom  can  I  trust? 
Who  will  dare  to  criticise  the  commander  of  innumerable  legions? 
Bring  me  that  Jew!  Bring  me  that  Jew,  I  say!  Perhaps  he  is 
capable  of  criticism.” 

“The  captain  has  not  returned,”  said  the  Consul,  who  was  leaning 
wearily  against  the  door.  “It  is  late.  It  is  almost  day.  Perhaps 
he  could  not  find  the  prisoner.” 

“Will  you  not  sleep  now,  Prince?”  said  a  girl,  coming  sleepily 
towards  him,  and  kneeling  to  cherish  his  bare  feet  against  her  breast. 

“I  cannot  sleep  to-night,”  he  said.  “Something  is  falling — 
falling.  Is  it  the  glory  of  my  art  that  is  falling?  ‘  Nero,  Nero!  A 
seat  is  vacant !  ’  cried  the  voice  from  the  tomb.  Is  my  seat  among 
the  poets  vacant?  What  chance  has  the  world’s  ruler  of  reaching 
perfection?  He  is  like  old  Seneca,  always  pretending  to  pursue 
virtue  in  the  midst  of  his  millions.  What  avails  a  Golden  House,  a 
marble  lake,  with  all  the  legions  and  girls  of  every  shape  and  colour 
thrown  in,  unless  my  genius  is  fulfilled?  Oh,  I  will  wander  far 
away.  I  will  sing  from  land  to  land.  I  will  sing  in  the  black  tents 
of  deserts.  German  forests  shall  judge  me.  My  harp  shall  sound 
across  the  straits  of  misty  islands.  I  will  wear  the  skins  of  beasts. 
T  will  sleep  in  cattle-sheds,  and  eat  the  free  gifts  of  stream  and 
wilderness.  At  evening,  the  savages  will  gather  round  me.  They 
will  listen  all  night  long  under  the  moon.  If  my  singing  fails  they 
will  tell  me.  They  will  slit  my  beautifid,  singing  throat.  Like  a 
slaughtered  thrush,  I  shall  not  sing  any  more.  That  will  be  a  nobler 
fate  than  rotting  amid  grandeur,  uncertain  of  my  powers.” 

No  one  spoke.  All  but  the  Consul  were  asleep,  leaning  against 
the  walls  or  chairs.  Two  girls  leant  against  the  bed  itself. 

“Tell  me!”  the  Emperor  whispered  suddenly  to  the  Consul. 
“Tell  me !  What  was  that  news  from  the  West?  ” 

“The  news.  Emperor,  grows  daily  worse,”  replied  the  Consul. 
“In  the  south  of  France  the  army  has  gone  over  to  Vindex,  in  Spain 
to  Galba.  It  is  thought  they  intend  marching  on  Borne  by  the  coast 
road,  as  they  have  no  fleet.” 

“  Marching  on  Borne !  Marching  on  Borne !  ”  the  Emperor 
repeated,  meditating.  “  What  themes  for  drama  those  words  recall !  ” 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  and  then  he  continued  in  an  eager 
whisper ;  — 
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“Listen,  Consul.  I  know  my  purpose.  The  gods  have  granted 
me  the  supreme  occasion  to  glorify  their  name.  Listen.  I  will 
meet  the  army  on  its  way.  I  wdll  intercept  it  by  boat  at  the  Forum 
of  Julius  before  it  enters  Italy.  There  the  legions  shall  behold  the 
last  of  the  Caesars  an  outcast  upon  the  shore.  Standing  in  the  path 
of  the  columns  as  they  march  I  will  sing  the  glories  of  the  Augustan 
race.  I  will  declaim  to  them  the  Virgilian  praise  of  Italy.  I  will 
weep,  I  will  tear  their  hearts  with  pathos.  I  will  implore  them  to 
stay  their  sacrilegious  hands.  So  at  last  I  shall  prove  my  artistic 
power.  No  one  will  flatter  me  there.  My  strength  will  come  from 
art  alone.  And  when  Kome  is  saved,  I  shall  be  acclaimed  throughout 
the  world  as  its  redeemer.  What  glory  then  to  art,  to  music, 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  to  the  God  who  is  my  father!  ” 

“Tigers  and  dolphins  have  yielded  to  music,”  said  the  Consul. 
“It  will  be  a  greater  miracle  when  legions  and  fleets  yield  to  its 
enchantment.” 

“I  will  trust  to  art  alone,”  the  Emperor  continued,  “to  art  and 
the  charm  of  personality.  I  will  dress  in  a  threadbare  tunic,  with  a 
ragged  blue  cloak  over  one  shoulder.  My  wealth  of  sunny  hair  shall 
hang  in  careful  disorder  about  my  neck.  What  a  vision  of  humility 
I  shall  appear  when  I  stand  despised  and  outcast !  With  what 
ecstasy  they  will  hear  me  tell  that  I  am  the  Emperor  of  the  world 
and  the  son  of  gods  1  Give  me  a  mirror.” 

The  Consul  handed  him  a  decorated  circle  of  silver,  shot  with 
blue  so  as  to  tone  down  the  Emperor’s  fiery  complexion.  It  reflected 
the  first  ray  of  the  rising  sun,  which  now  pierced  the  curtains  with 
a  thin,  crimson  line,  like  a  sword.  At  the  same  moment  the  captain 
returned. 

“Well?”  said  the  Emperor,  indifferently,  as  he  contemplated  his 
face  sideways  in  the  mirror. 

“Emperor,  I  have  brought  the  Greek  prisoner,”  said  the  captain. 

“It  was  the  Jew  I  wanted,”  remarked  the  Emperor,  still  keeping 
his  eyes  on  his  own  reflection,  as  he  moved  the  mirror  into  various 
positions. 

“Unhappily,”  said  the  captain,  “I  was  just  too  late  for  the  Jew. 
The  soldier  to  whom  he  had  been  chained  at  night  for  many  months 
past,  hearing  his  offence  and  my  orders,  beheaded  him  at  once.  He 
said  he  was  sick  of  being  kept  awake  by  his  superstitious 
conversation.” 

“  What  a  nuisance  !  ”  said  the  Emperor,  an-anging  his  hair. 

“The  prisoner,”  continued  the  captain,  “was  only  a  Jew,  though 
he  boasted  he  was  bom  in  some  Roman  borough  of  Asia,  and  had 
taken  the  Roman  name  of  Paulus.  But  I  saw  the  head — hideous, 
unquestionably  Jewish.” 

“  So  another  artist  suffers,”  sighed  the  Emperor. 

“No,  Prince,”  replied  the  captain;  “I  was  guilty  of  a  slight  con¬ 
fusion.  The  Jew  denied  the  Emperor’s  divinity.  He  said  your 
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Majesty  bore  no  resemblance  to  an  incarnate  god.  It  was  the  Greek 
who  ventured  on  criticism,  and  I  have  him  here  alive.” 

“Oh,  take  him  away,”  said  the  Emperor,  wearily.  “What  is  the 
use  of  another  Greek  critic  to  me?  A  Greek  can  tell  me  nothing 
new.  It  was  the  Oriental  I  wanted.  You  may  go.  See  that  this 
does  not  happen  again.” 

“Consul,”  he  continued,  as  the  captain  went  out,  “these  Jews 
have  alw’^ays  attracted  me.  They  possess  some  curious  secret  that  I 
must  discover.  If  my  appeal  to  the  army  fails,  and  I  am  driven  from 
Italy,  I  shall  retire  upon  Syria,  occupy  Jerusalem,  and  become  king 
of  the  Jews.” 

“They  are  a  priest-ridden  people,”  the  Consul  answered.  “They 
object  to  monarchical  government,  and  are  always  on  the  look  out 
for  some  miraculous  patriot  to  redeem  them  from  union  with  our 
Empire.” 

“I  w'ill  redeem  them,”  Nero  replied.  “There  is  no  calculating  the 
miracles  I  could  perform.” 

“But  come!  ”  he  cried,  rousing  himself  as  though  from  a  vision. 
“Wake  up,  Tigellinus !  Wake  up,  all  of  you,  and  put  your  Emperor 
to  bed!  The  sun  shines,  and  it  is  time  for  peace.  Hang  Apollo’s 
golden  diadem  among  my  other  prizes  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  so 
that  I  may  gaze  upon  it  till  I  fall  asleep,  and  Aik)11o  himself,  peering 
through  the  curtains,  may  behold  a  crown  of  glory  such  as  no  god 
wins.” 

Henry  W.  Nevinson. 


THE  ANTAGONISTS. 

By  E.  temple  THURSTON. 

BOOK  I. 

Chapter  XII. 

When  Dicky  was  thirteen,  iMr.  Furlong  sent  him  away  to  school  in 
the  north  of  England.  Here  a  friend  of  Christina’s  was  headmaster 
of  the  grammar  school  in  the  town,  and  certain  reductions  were  made 
which  enabled  Dicky’s  father  to  meet  the  greater  expense. 

“You’ll  only  have  the  mill  when  I  die,  Dicky,”  said  IVIr.  Furlong. 
“All  money  that  I  save  will  come  eventually  to  Anne,  so  you  must 
make  the  best  advantage  you  can  of  the  education  that  I  give  you.” 

Dicky  promised  to  do  his  best.  He  would  have  made  a  world  of 
promises  rather  than  continue  at  Leggatt’s  school.  The  thought  of 
leaving  Christina  was  certainly  disturbing  when  it  came  to  him ;  but 
in  the  desire  to  see  new  worlds,  he  put  it  from  him  as  often  as  he 
coidd.  There  were  times  at  night  when,  lying  awake,  listening  to 
the  sounds  of  the  piano  in  the  house  below,  Dicky  realised  how 
nothing  in  this  life  was  gained  without  some  loss  to  counterbalance 
it.  In  time  to  come  he  was  to  learn  still  yet  a  wider  knowledge  than 
this;  he  was  to  find  that  no  success  is  won  without  some  failure 
made ;  that  when  a  man  shall  fail,  he  may  be  nearest  to  success. 
There  would  be  no  sound  of  a  piano  as  he  went  to  sleep  at  that 
school  in  the  north.  This  was  one  of  the  things  he  must  lose.  But 
by  degrees  he  made  up  his  mind  to  that.  Already  he  was  entering 
that  phase  of  stoicism  when  to  be  manly  in  everything  is  the  heai-fs 
desire  of  a  boy. 

For  a  ransom  he  would  not  have  shown  to  Anne  or  even  to  Christina 
the  doubts  that  sometimes  threatened  all  his  joy  at  going  away. 
Sometimes  ]\Ir.  Furlong  thought  him  callous,  and  Anne  wondered, 
believing  he  had  no  heart.  But  for  the  few  days  before  he  left, 
Chiistina  watched  him  narrowly,  growing  in  jealousy  of  life  until  she 
knew.  Then  she  comforted  herself  with  that  sorry  counsel  which 
bids  a  woman  tell  herself  that  hers  is  not  the  only  heart  left  aching. 
She  knew  that  Dicky  felt  his  going.  He  had  all  the  heart  she 
needed  for  him  and  for  herself.  If  he  were  brave,  what  could  she  be 
but  proud  ?  And  so  these  two  acted  their  little  comedy  of  deception 
— Dicky  for  the  sake  of  that  vague  and  elusive  virtue  called  manhood, 
Christina  for  the  reason  that  most  women  are  brave,  in  order  that 
some  man  may  keep  up  his  heart  to  the  last. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  for  Dicky’s  departure.  Christina  drove 
him  in  the  trap  to  the  station  at  Pershore.  It  was  the  same  trap, 
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the  same  horse  which,  two  years  before,  had  sped  one  morning  into 
Eckington.  At  the  sound  of  the  horse’s  hoofs  upon  the  road, 
Christina  remembered  that  moniing,  thinking  how  many  changes  had 
come  to  Dicky  since  then. 

At  the  moment  of  parting  from  the  Mill,  Dicky  had  held  his  head 
high.  He  had  wanted  merely  to  shake  hands  with  his  father.  This 
is  one  amongst  the  first  signs  of  manliness  when  a  boy  realises  that 
between  men,  a  shaking  of  the  hands  is  all  that  is  consistent,  even 
with  the  greatest  parting  in  life.  But  this  had  ruffled  Mr.  Furlong’s 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  He  was  not  the  man  to  understand 
so  fine  a  point  as  this. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  give  me  a  kiss,  Dicky?”  he  asked,  but  there 
was  more  command  than  question  in  his  voice.  He  was  thinking 
of  what  Christina  had  told  him  when  Dicky  was  at  enmity  with  her. 

Dicky  obeyed,  but  the  blood  was  hot  in  his  cheeks.  Yet  Mr. 
Furlong  was  satisfied.  The  principle  of  obedience  meant  a  great 
deal  to  him.  Even  the  feeling  that  Dicky  w-as  annoyed  did  not 
make  bitter  the  kiss  he  had  received.  He  had  been  obeyed.  It 
was,  however,  that  sensation  of  annoyance  which  helped  Dicky 
through  much  of  the  trial  of  parting  at  the  Mill.  He  kissed  Anne 
without  flinching,  though  the  tears  w’ere  perilously  near  her  eyes. 
Over  Pilgrim  in  his  barrel  in  the  yard,  he  felt  the  wrench  worst  of  all. 
Pilgrim  was  so  sublimely  unconscious  of  w'hat  was  taking  place. 
He  believed  that  Dicky  was  going  to  take  him  out  for  a  walk,  and 
danced  in  such  a  wild  exuberance  of  spirits  that  Dicky  realised 
another  pleasure  in  life  which  he  was  leaving  behind  him.  There 
would  be  no  more  walks  in  the  early  morning  with  Pilgrim.  He  set 
his  teeth  and  turned  away,  looked  once  round  the  yard  with  all  its 
familiar  sheds  and  comers,  and  then  came  back  to  where  the  trap 
was  waiting  in  the  road.  He  caught  sight  then  of  the  new  hat  box, 
containing  the  tall  silk  hat  which  he  would  have  to  wear  on  Sundays, 
and,  setting  his  teeth  again,  swore  bravely  beneath  his  breath  that 
he  would  not  cry. 

This  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  he  knew  that  Christina  was*  still 
with  him.  It  was  wdien  the  trap  had  been  spinning  along  the  road 
for  some  distancOj  and  not  a  word  had  passed  between  them,  that  it 
was  suddenly  borne  in  upon  Dicky’s  mind  how  soon  he  would  even 
be  parted  from  her.  Tears  in  a  volume  then  had  almost  taken  him 
unawares.  He  held  very  tight  on  to  the  handrail  at  his  side  and 
swallowed  quickly,  trying  his  utmost  to  think  of  other  things. 

The  whole  country-side  as  they  passed  was  yielding  to  the  warmth 
of  summer.  A  luscious  note  was  in  the  song  of  every  bird,  and 
all  the  trees  were  swollen  in  their  pride  of  leaf.  The  river  gurgled 
through  the  rushes,  while,  up  and  down  the  glittering  water,  the 
martins  sped  in  rushing  flights  that  swept  them  out  of  sight  beyond 
the  bend. 

As  they  approached  the  old  stone  bridge  at  Eckington,  Dicky  sat 
up  in  his  seat. 
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“There’s  old  Wilfrid,”  he  said,  “waiting  on  the  bridge.” 

“Who’s  that  with  him?”  asked  Christina. 

“Oh — that  silly  little  ass  Dorothy,  I  suppose.” 

Despite  the  trouble  in  her  heart,  Christina  smiled.  There  was 
something  healthy  in  that  brief  summary  of  what  Dorothy  Leggatt 
was  to  him. 

“Good-bye,  Dicky!  ”  Wilfrid  called  out  as  they  went  by;  “write 
and  tell  us  about  the  cricket.” 

“Course,”  Dicky  shouted  back.  “You  write  too.” 

“You  never  said  good-bye  to  Dorothy,”  said  Christina. 

Dicky  looked  back  a  moment  over  his  shoulder.  Dorothy  was  still 
standing  on  the  bridge  with  Wilfrid,  looking  after  them.  The  long 
strands  of  her  dark  brown  hair  were  blowing  out  in  moments  as  the 
wind  caught  it. 

“She  isn’t  a  patch  on  Anne,”  he  replied  as  he  turned  back  again, 
and  therein  lay  his  answer  to  Christina’s  statement. 

As  they  drew  near  and  nearer  to  the  station,  Dicky  became  more 
and  more  uncomfortable  in  his  seat;  Christina’s  lips  set  to  a  thinner 
line. 

“Can  I  get  a  funny  paper?”  he  asked  as  they  walked  into  the 
station.  Until  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  into  his  carriage,  he  was 
so  restless  that  Qliristina  had  difficulty  in  keeping  near  him. 

At  last  he  stood  up  in  the  doorway  of  the  carriage,  while  the  last 
luggage  was  being  thrown  into  the  vans.  He  looked  down  at 
Christina  below  him. 

“Will  you  write  to  me  about  everything,  Dicky?”  she  asked. 

He  nodded  his  head. 

“Write  every  week?”  she  added. 

He  nodded  his  head  again.  It  would  have  been  very  dangerous 
to  speak  just  then.  His  grey  eyes  were  glittering  suspiciously 
already;  his  lips  were  closed  very  tight.  There  was  an  unnatural 
pallor  in  his  cheeks.  After  those  few  words  of  Christina’s,  they  said 
no  more  but,  whenever  their  eyes  met,  each  looked  quickly  away. 
There  came  the  moment  when  the  doors  of  the  carriages  were 
being  slammed.  Christina  put  her  foot  on  the  step,  raising  herself  on 
a  level  with  Dicky’s  shoulder. 

“Good-bye,  Dicky,”  she  said  bravely. 

“Good-bye,”  said  he,  and  his  voice  cracked.  The  sound  of  it  was 
unmistakable,  but  he  looked  at  her  wdth  a  wTy  smile,  the  last  effort 
he  could  make,  and — 

“That  must  be  my  voice  breaking,”  said  he. 

“Oh,  Dicky  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “How  soon  you’ll  be  a  man  !  ” 

It  was  just  that  sentence  of  hers  which  sustained  him  until  the 
guard’s  whistle  was  blown  and  the  train  moved  away  from  the  plat¬ 
form.  After  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  lean  out  of  the  window 
and  cheerfully  wave  his  hand  to  Christina  all  the  while  that  hot 
tears  were  tumbling  down  his  cheeks. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

At  that  grammar  school  in  the  north  Dicky  began  to  learn  the  things 
which  Circumstance  builds  to  make  the  corners  of  life.  He  made 
few  friends.  For  most  of  the  boys  there,  he  was  far  too  old.  Often 
he  wondered  what  they  would  think  of  him  if  they  knew  all  his 
secrets ;  how  he  had  loved  a  woman  of  twenty-nine  before  any  one  of 
them  were  good  enough  for  the  first  fifteen  at  football. 

In  those  days  he  must  have  been  very  old,  for  he  kept  that  secret 
to  himself,  when  many  another  boy  would  have  boasted  of  it.  But 
one  friendship  there  was  he  made  which,  at  such  an  impressionable 
time  as  that,  meant  much  to  the  moulding  of  his  future.  i\Ir.  Hollom 
was  the  master  of  the  upper  fourth,  a  man  more  suited  to  the  study 
than  the  schoolroom.  Amidst  a  lot  of  boys,  he  was  like  a  shepherd 
without  his  dog.  Strive  or  storm  as  he  might,  he  could  not  keep 
them  in  order.  The  moment  he  entered  the  room,  he  was  at  their 
mercy.  Only  in  the  constant  fear  of  those  sudden  visits  of  the  head¬ 
master  were  they  amenable  at  all  to  the  studies  that  he  set  them. 
Once  when  the  headmaster  was  away,  they  reduced  him  to  tears. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  made  for  a  scholar,  with 
ill-set  shoulders,  a  stooping  back,  and  spindle  legs.  He  never  played 
in  their  games  on  the  football  field.  They  made  their  judgment  by 
that  and,  on  this  occasion,  when  no  danger  of  a  visit  from  the  head¬ 
master  was  imminent,  they  played  with  him  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse.  Trap  after  trap  they  laid;  trap  after  trap  he  fell  into,  and 
then  a  rippling  tremor  of  laughter  would  quiver  through  the  class. 
At  length,  when  he  upset  an  ink-pot  which  had  been  cunningly  placed 
behind  his  elbow,  the  quiver  of  laughter  became  a  shout. 

With  burning  cheeks,  and  flinging  back  the  long  sleeves  of  his 
gown,  Mr.  Hollom  jumped  down  from  his  desk. 

“  Who  put  that  pot  of  ink  at  my  elbow  ?  ”  he  cried. 

The  biggest  boy  in  the  class,  the  heaviest  forward  they  had  in  the 
first  fifteen,  a  boy  who  could  never  in  his  life  have  been  so  ingenious 
even  with  a  pot  of  ink,  rose  at  once  to  his  feet. 

“Plea-sir — I  did,  sir.” 

Before  he  knew  what  he  did;  before  he  considered  its  con¬ 
sequences,  Mr.  Hollom  swung  round  his  open  hand  across  the  boy’s 
face  and  dropped  him  with  a  stinging  cheek  into  his  seat. 

Through  the  whole  class  then  there  was  a  moment’s  hush.  But 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  the  next  instant 
the  wretched  man  was  a  slave  to  its  reaction.  He  stood  there  with 
white  lips,  his  eyes  nervously  twitching,  his  breath  coming  fast. 
He  gave  no  impression  of  control.  There  was  no  sense  of  delibera¬ 
tion  in  what  he  had  done.  In  a  moment  there  was  not  a  boy 
there  in  that  class  who  did  not  know  it,  who  did  not  murmur 
approvingly  when  Butcher  primus  leapt  up  again  to  his  feet  with 
squared  fists  and  a  look  within  his  eyes  which  some  of  them  there 
had  reason  to  know  too  well. 
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“If  you  want  a  fight,  sir,”  said  he,  “we  can  have  it  here,  or  out¬ 
side — whichever  you  like.” 

That  had  been  the  moment  to  repeat  the  blow ;  repeat  it  with  calm 
and  calculated  deliberation.  Instead,  Mr.  Hollom  said  that  he  was 
sorry,  and  when  the  class  broke  up  for  the  hour  of  dinner,  he 
remained  behind  seated  in  his  chair. 

Five  minutes  later  Dicky  came  back  quietly  into  the  room  and 
found  him  with  his  head  in  his  hands  leaning  forward  dejectedly 
upon  his  desk.  Instantly,  though  he  had  been  amongst  the  worst 
of  them,  Dicky  went  up  to  his  chair. 

“Don’t  cry,  sir,”  said  he. 

As  though  it  were  a  sting  from  another  of  these  homets,  the  young 
master  lifted  his  head,  preparing  to  face  them  again. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Furlong?”  he  demanded. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  thought  you  were  crying.” 

“And  3'ou  were  as  bad  as  any  of  them — w'eren’t  you?  ” 

“Yes— sir.” 

He  turned  away. 

“My  God!”  he  muttered  thoughtlessly;  “they’ll  never  keep  me 
on  after  this  1  ” 

Then  realising  the  words  he  had  used,  he  turned  quickly  again  to 
Dicky. 

“I  suppose  you  heard  what  I  said  then?”  he  asked. 

“Yes — sir,”  said  Dicky.  “And  I  wouldn’t  stay  to  be  cheeked  by 
Butcher  primus,  if  I  were  j’ou.” 

Mr.  Hollom  smiled. 

“Oh — wouldn’t  you?”  said  he;  “what  would  you  do?” 

“I’d  go  to  another  school.” 

“With  the  reputation  of  being  unable  to  keep  order  amongst 
boys  ?  What  school  do  you  think  would  have  me  ?  ” 

“But  you’re  aw’fully  clever,  sir.” 

Somehow  or  other  the  ineongruity  of  talking  to  this  little  boy  of 
thirteen  did  not  make  itself  clear  to  Mr.  Hollom.  Without  his 
knowing  it,  it  was  the  same  quality  of  understanding  Dicky  had 
once  proved  to  Christina  which  was  showing  in  him  now.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  was,  it  was  good  to  speak  to  anj’one. 

“Boys  don’t  want  to  be  clever,”  replied  Mr.  Hollom.  “It’s  no 
good  having  brains.  Brains  won’t  teach  boys.  You  want  the  fist 
of  a  prizefighter,  and  the  nerves  of  a  prizefighter  too,  to  teach  a  pack 
of  boys.  The  brains  you  can  get  for  yourself  out  of  a  book.” 

“But  I  want  to  be  clever,  sir.” 

“Do  you?  What  do  you  want  to  do?  ” 

“Paint,”  said  Dicky.  “Pictures.” 

“  What  sort  of  pictures  ?  ” 

Dicky  shook  his  head. 

“Don’t  know  yet,”  said  he. 

“Do  you  learn  drawing  here?”  asked  Mr.  Hollom. 

“Only  a  rotten  sort  of  free-hand,”  said  Dicky. 
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“Well — I  wouldn’t  despise  it  if  I  were  you.  It’ll  teach  you  little 
or  nothing  about  shape,  but  it’ll  do  what  it  purports  to  do — it’ll  give 
you  a  free-hand  with  a  pencil.’’ 

Dicky  looked  thoughtful. 

“I  didn’t  know  it  meant  that,”  said  he,  and  in  one  moment  had 
grasped  the  first  principle  of  education.  Many  boys  may  do  this,  but 
few  apply  the  knowledge  they  have  gained.  Dicky  applied  it.  He 
wasted  no  more  moments  in  the  drawing  classes  when  they  came. 

The  next  term  Mr.  Hollom  invited  him  one  day  to  his  rooms  to 
tea.  Dicky’s  heart  was  big  with  importance  when  he  went.  He 
was  shown  drawings  and  sketches  that  i\Ir.  Hollom  had  done.  In 
all  the  gentler  arts,  he  dabbled  in  a  dilettante  way ;  played  the 
piano,  acted  on  speech  days  and,  late  in  the  night,  wrote  stories 
which  the  London  papers  occasionally  printed  in  their  columns. 

Dicky  thought  that  he  was  the  cleverest  man  he  had  ever  met. 
His  portraits  of  boys  that  he  sometimes  drew  in  school  were  wonder¬ 
ful.  Dicky  recognised  them  all.  But  it  was  in  his  landscapes  in 
water-colour  that  Mr.  Hollom  liked  himself.  Mostly  to  him  they 
represented  long,  peaceful  hours  in  the  sun,  by  the  bank  of  some 
river  or  the  rise  of  some  hill,  far  from  the  penitentiary  of  school. 
When  he  had  painted  those  pictures,  he  could  look  his  God  in  Nature 
in  the  face.  He  liked  them  for  that  reason;  he  liked  them,  too, 
because,  when  mounted  and  placed  in  little  gold  frames,  he  thought 
they  looked  rather  well.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  put  his  initials 
to  them  and  hang  them  on  his  walls.  His  landlady  had  the  good 
taste  to  like  them,  too.  She  wished  her  daughter  could  paint  like 
that,  and  had  asked  him  one  day  to  give  her  a  picture.  Concealing 
both  pride  and  pleasure,  he  had  promised  that  he  would,  but  not 
even  then  had  made  up  his  mind  which  he  could  spare. 

All  these  he  showed  to  Dicky,  saying:  “Of  course  I  never  took 
lessons,  so  they’re  naturally  very  poor.  One  of  these  days  we  must 
go  out  together  and  see  what  we  can  do.” 

“Next  Wednesday,  sir,”  said  Dicky,  answering  to  the  suggestion 
as  the  report  of  the  pistol  answers  to  the  trigger  that  is  pulled. 

Mr.  Hollom  smiled.  He  was  not  quite  so  keen  as  that  himself. 

“Isn’t  there  a  football  practice  next  Wednesday?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Nothing  at  all?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  he  agreed,  “next  Wednesday.  You’ve  got  a 
box  of  water-colours,  have  you?  ” 

“Yes,  air — my  mother  gave  me  it,  birthday  before  last,” 

“  And  a  sketch  book  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  a  stool  ?  ” 

“I  can  sit  on  the  grass,  sir.” 

On  Tuesday  evening,  ]\Ir.  Hollom  looked  out  his  paraphernalia,  his 
leather  satchel,  his  stool,  his  best  sable  brushes,  and  his  expensive 
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water-colour  paper.  The  next  day  then  they  set  out,  telling  each 
other  all  they  knew  about  the  history  of  nature  as  they  walked. 
Mr.  Hollom  found  that  he  had  made  a  companion  who  interested 
him  so  much  as  to  take  him  out  of  himself. 

As  soon  as  they  had  selected  a  place,  they  began  to  work  at  once. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  Dicky  had  finished. 

“I  can’t  do  any  more,  sir,”  he  said,  and  he  threw  his  book  on  to 
the  grass  by  his  side.  ‘‘It’s  all  started  running — it’s  just  a  beastly 
mess,  that’s  all.” 

Under  great  persuasion  he  showed  it  at  last.  The  master  took  it, 
saying  cheerfully:  — 

‘‘Well  now,  let  us  see.” 

Then,  for  a  time  that  seemed  to  Dicky  interminable,  he  was  silent. 

‘‘Why  did  you  make  those  near  trees  there  that  funny  grey?”  he 
asked  at  length. 

‘‘They’re  willows,  sir.” 

‘‘Yes — yes — I  know  that — but  why  that  colour?  Willows  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  green.” 

‘‘Not  when  the  wind’s  blowing  their  leaves  back,”  said  Dicky  at 
once. 

‘‘Yes — well — perhaps  that  is  so.  But  they’re  only  occasionally 
like  that.  You  ought  to  paint  them  as  willow's,  and  therefore  should 
paint  them  surely  as  you  most  often  see  them.” 

‘‘But  it’s  windy  to-day,  sir.” 

‘‘Yes,  I  know — but  you’re  not  trying  to  paint  the  day — are  you?” 

‘‘I  was  trying,”  said  Dicky. 

Mr.  Hollom  smiled. 

‘‘You  might  as  w'ell  say,”  he  suggested,  ‘‘that  you  were  trying 
to  paint  the  wind^” 

‘‘But  I  was,  sir.” 

‘‘You  try  to  paint  the  wind?” 

‘‘Yes,  sir — it’s  as  much  there  as  the  willows — in  fact,  it’s  every¬ 
where.  The  willows  are  only  by  the  side  of  the  river.” 

‘‘Furlong,”  said  Mr.  Hollom  suddenly — and  then  he  stopped.  He 
was  about  to  say — ‘‘Furlong — one  day  you’ll  be  a  great  painter.” 

‘‘Yes,  sir,”  said  Dicky. 

“Oh — nothing,”  said  Mr.  Hollom. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Whatever  Destiny  it  was  which  shaped  the  ends  of  Dicky  Furlong, 
it  never  faltered  in  its  course.  Some  Destinies  there  are,  shaping 
the  ends  of  men,  which  seem  at  times  to  w'eary  of  their  labour,  casting 
aside  their  tools  because  the  W'ork  is  dull.  Upon  some  men  even 
it  would  seem  that  Destiny  never  laboured  at  all.  She  passes  them 
by  in  the  great  counting  and,  like  straws  upon  a  stream,  they  drift 
in  whatever  direction  the  eddies  carry  them. 

But  the  Destiny  that  shaped  the  soul  of  Dicky  Furlong  never 
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rested.  Who  is  there  to  say  why  Mr.  Hollom  that  morning  was 
reduced  to  the  dejection  of  tears?  Was  it  to  be  of  that  service  to 
him,  which  only  some  far-seeing  Providence  could  arrange?  Or  was 
it  to  be  in  the  service  of  that  young  animal  who,  with  squared  fists, 
drew  from  him  his  pitiable  apology?  Yet  the  only  seeming  benefit 
it  brought  was  to  Dicky,  who  thereby  made  a  friend. 

That  Wednesday  afternoon  was  the  first  of  many  which  Mr.  Hollom 
employed  in  taking  Dicky  out  to  sketch.  He  never  told  him  what  he 
thought  of  his  future.  There  was  a  vein  of  common  sense  in  him, 
unusual  in  so  young  a  man.  To  the  headmaster,  however,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  speak  his  mind. 

“Of  course  I  maj'  be  quite  wrong,  sir,”  he  said,  “but  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  day  he  might  do  anything  with  his  brush.” 

“Let  me  see  one  of  his  paintings,”  said  Mr.  Blaithwaite. 

“You  wouldn’t  gather  anything  from  them,”  replied  Mr.  Hollom. 
“It’s  not  so  much  the  effects  he  gets,  it’s  the  effects  he  tries  to  get. 
They’re  mere  daubs,  of  course.  But  1  try  my  hand  at  it  in  a  small 
way,  and  I  shouldn’t  dream  of  attempting  to  paint  what  he  does. 
The  whole  secret  of  art  is  expressing  the  moments  of  everlasting 
things.  It’s  only  in  moments  that  things  are  everlasting.  I  asked 
him  what  something  was  that  he  showed  me  the  other  day,  and  he 
said:  ‘  When  the  wind’s  blowing  very  high  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
clouds  in  the  sky,  their  shadows  keep  racing  across  the  meadows — ’ 

‘  Well?  ’  said  I.  ‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  do — 
only  it  looks  all  wrong.’  Movement,  mind  you — movement  in 
shadows !  Fancy  a  boy  of  his  age  trying  to  do  that !  Of  course  the 
result  was  ludicrous.  But  if  he  sees  it  like  that,  he’ll  get  it.  He’s 
always  trying  to  paint  the  wind  as  he  calls  it.  And  one  of  these 
days  he’ll  do  it.” 

“How  old  is  he?  ”  asked  Mr.  Blaithwaite. 

“Just  fourteen.” 

“His  mother  was  a  capable  woman,”  said  the  headmaster; 
“played  the  piano  beautifully  when  she  was  twelve.” 

He  wrote  home  to  Christina  that  night. 

“Would  you  like  your  boy  to  be  an  artist?  ”  he  asked. 

Christina  wrote  back  as  it  were  in  a  whisper,  saying  she  would,  but 
begging  him  not  to  mention  it  to  her  husband.  The  next  vacation 
Mr.  Hollom  was  asked  to  stay  at  the  j\lill.  Mr.  Furlong  was  more 
than  agreeable.  The  young  man  played  chess  and  played  it  well. 
They  sat  long  together  in  the  evenings  over  the  chess  board,  but 
Mr.  Hollom  seldom  won.  He  was  listening  to  Christina  playing 
Beethoven. 

“It’s  a  funny  thing,”  said  Mr.  Furlong  one  night,  just  after  he  had 
declared  check-mate;  “but  I’ve  noticed  amongst  chess-players,  that 
when  a  man  is  a  good  musician  too — they  sometimes  go  together — 
he’s  generally  a  most  vicious  man.  There  was  a  young  organist  here 
at  Pershore — young  Allen — he  was  a  good  chess-player.  You  don’t 
play  the  piano — do  you?” 
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Mr.  Hollom  gave  out  his  lie  with  a  truthful  face. 

“Oh — no,”  said  he. 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  but  then  he  spoke  the  truth. 
Those  evenings  of  Beethoven  at  Trafford  Mill  lived  long  in  Mr. 
Hollom ’s  memory.  In  the  three  weeks  that  he  was  there,  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  secret  in  his  heart.  He  discovered  that  he  loved  Christina. 
What  is  more,  she  discovered  it  too. 

They  talked  often  and  long  together  about  Dicky.  A  secret  there 
was  already  between  them.  Dicky’s  father  must  never  know  that 
one  day  he  might  be  an  artist.  She  firmly  instilled  into  Mr.  Hollom ’s 
mind  that  he  must  never  tell  Mr.  Furlong  that.  Now  a  secret,  even 
of  so  harmless  a  nature  as  this,  is  a  fatal  bond  between  any  man 
and  woman.  It  necessitates  glances  of  understanding  which  are 
swift  to  be  read  to  other  things.  Sometimes  they  would  take  long 
walks  together,  talking  of  Dicky  all  the  while.  It  was  in  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Dicky’s  future  that  his  intelligence  showed  to  the  best 
advantage  in  Christina’s  eyes.  She  knew  the  value  at  that  moment 
that  he  was  to  Dicky.  Therein  lay  Christina’s  snare. 

One  evening,  when  Mr.  Furlong  was  compelled  to  drive  into 
Eckington  to  see  a  farmer  about  some  corn  that  was  to  be  delivered 
at  the  mill  next  day,  she  played  Beethoven  to  him  as  usual.  Really 
it  was  to  Dicky  lying  upstairs  in  his  bed  that  she  played.  But  a 
man  in  love  can  lose  sight  of  these  things.  He  can  confuse  the  real 
meaning  of  the  smallest  incident.  Mr.  Hollom  lay  back  in  a  deej) 
armchair,  his  thin  legs  stretched  out  straight  in  front  of  him  and, 
with  clasped  hands  and  closed  eyes,  he  listened  to  the  last  dying 
chords  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  believing  that 
she  played  it  for  him.  Then,  as  Christina  came  to  the  door,  he  knew 
he  was  in  love. 

He  rose  quickly  to  his  feet  as  he  saw  her  standing  there.  To  a 
woman  w^ho,  after  some  years  of  marriage,  has  forgotten  them,  they 
are  always  pleasing,  such  little  attentions  as  these.  She  begged  him 
not  to  move. 

“Is  that  all  you’re  going  to  play?”  he  asked,  for  he  realised  by 
then  that  he  feared  her  near  him  in  the  room. 

“Yes — that’s  all,”  said  she;  “I’m  tired  to-night.  And  that  piano! 
It’s  rather  sad — isn’t  it?  I  wonder  if  I’ll  ever  have  a  really  good 
one.” 

“In  a  few  years,”  said  Mr.  Hollom,  “Dicky’ll  be  selling  a  big 
picture  for  some  hundreds  of  pounds — then  he’ll  give  you  one.” 

He  prophesied  the  gift  to  Dicky ;  but  in  his  heart  he  was  longing 
that  he  might  say  :  “Let  me  save  up  all  my  money  and  buy  you  one.” 

And  as  yet  Christina  had  not  guessed.  Her  eyes  lit  up  with  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  thought  of  the  prospect  he  had  raised. 

“Do  you  really  think  that’ll  ever  be?”  she  asked.  "Do  you  think 
he’s  going  to  be  as  great  as  that?  ” 

“Of  course  it’s  all  very  speculative,”  said  Mr.  Hollom  guardedly. 
“  How  can  one  possibly  say  ?  The  things  he  says  and  does  now  are 
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just  those  sort  of  things  which  are  quoted  of  a  man’s  childhood  when 
he  becomes  great.  He  must  become  great  for  them  to  mean  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  They  may  mean  nothing  but  a  certain  amount  of 
precociousness.” 

“I  suppose  he  is  precocious,”  said  Christina.  “I’ve  always  known 
that.  Ever  since  he  was  eleven. 

They  sat  in  silence  then,  and  in  the  square  hall  outside  the  old 
Cromwellian  clock  that  had  been  in  Mr.  Furlong’s  family  past  all 
memory  ticked  out  its  hollow  moments  in  ironical  contrast  to  Mr. 
Hollom’s  ears  to  those  pregnant  moments  within  himself.  He  felt  as 
though  every  instant  he  must  clasp  Christina’s  hand  in  his.  Nothing 
had  he  known  it  was  more  unlikely.  He  sat  there  quietly  in  the  deep 
armchair,  a  slave  to  the  doubt  of  what  she  would  do,  obedient  also  to 
a  better  impulse  which  keeps  a  man  from  stealing  until  his  hunger 
be  too  great. 

The  sound  of  that  clock  outside  in  the  hall,  the  sound  of  the  silence 
there  in  the  room,  drove  him  at  last  to  speak. 

“Once  upon  a  time,”  said  he,  “they  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
clever.  I  did  well  up  at  Oxford — wrote  for  their  magazines — wrote 
for  the  Oxford  papers.  They  printed  an  article  of  mine  in  the 
Saturday  Review.  I  followed  it  up  with  another  in  the  Hihhert 
Journal.  I  thought  I  was  rousing  the  world  then.  I  seemed  to  hear 
it  echoing  with  what  I’d  done,  resounding  with  all  I  was  going  to  do. 
Now  I’m  a  schoolmaster  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year — 
completely,  hopelessly  unfit  for  my  job.” 

“  No  !  ”  interrupted  Christina ;  “  how  can  you  say  that  ?  Look  at 
all  you’ve  done  for  Dicky!  You’ve  encouraged  him  in  his  painting 
more  than  anyone  else  in  the  world  could  possibly  have  done.” 

“Even  if  that  were  true,”  he  replied,  “and  willingly  I’ll  take  it 
to  my  credit  if  you  like — but  what  have  I  done  for  myself?  Imagine 
what  it  is  to  be  a  man  of  twenty-five  at  the  beginning  of  your  career, 
as  they  like  to  call  it,  yet  at  one  and  the  same  time  at  the  end  of  it. 
To  see  the  years  a  thin,  gaunt,  failing  line  drifting  away  into 
nothingness.” 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  just  as  he  had  done  that  day  ir. 
the  class-room  when  Dicky  had  come  to  his  aid.  So  now  Christina 
came.  With  an  impetuous  and  a  full  heart  she  leant  towards  him, 
and  with  her  hands  took  his  hands  from  his  face.  For  some  long 
moments  they  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  then,  before 
Christina  knew — she  knew. 

As  long  as  he  dared,  he  bore  it,  realising  that  this  was  the  first  and 
the  last  time  he  would  feel  the  touch  of  her  hand. 

“Please  take  your  hands  away,”  he  said  at  last. 

Knowing,  she  took  them  away  quickly — not  knowing  and  in 
surprise,  she  asked  him  why. 

“Because  I  love  you,”  he  said  quietly.  These  he  knew  were  his 
last  moments  in  that  house.  A  mood  of  desperation  was  with  him 
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then.  It  was  going  to  be  the  one  glorious  moment  in  his  life,  this 
hearing  himself  say  to  Christina  that  he  loved  her. 

“I  know  I  have  no  right  to  say  this,”  he  went  on  quickly.  ‘‘IM 
only  ask  j’ou  to  try  to  imagine  that  I  have  said  it  of  some  other 
woman — telling  you  about  it  as  I  would  make  a  confidence.  I  know  no 
other  w’oman  in  the  world  I’d  sooner  make  a  confidence  to  than  you. 
So  I’m  just  telling  you  that  I  love  a  woman,  and  the  mere  telling  of  it 
is  going  to  be  the  best  moment  I’ve  ever  lived.  With  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  my  failure,  I  love  her.  With  all  the  dim  hope  of  what  for  her 
sake  I  might  still  be  able  to  do,  I  love  her  too.  It  means  nothing  to 
me  that  she  belongs  to  someone  else.  Marriage  is  a  property  act,  it 
protects  the  jewels  we  possess,  the  pictures  and  the  books  that  we 
have  bought.  But  it  cannot  prevent  a  man  from  standing  outside 
the  case  in  which  that  jew'el  is  kept  and  loving  that  jewel  as  I  love 
you — in  all  admiration,  in  all  respect,  in  all  devout  obedience,” 

He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 

“Now  I’ve  told  you,”  said  he,  “I  can  touch  j'our  hand  again — if, 
of  course,  you’ll  shake  hands  with  me.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall 
go.  Good-night  and  good-bye.  1  shall  look  after  Dicky  at  school. 
He  brings  you  to  me.  I  can’t  do  too  much  for  him  to  show  my 
gratitude  for  that.  Good-night.” 

The  ticking  of  the  clock  became  louder  as  he  opened  the  door ;  it 
died  away  as  he  closed  it  again.  Christina  sat  on  in  her  chair  staring 
far  through  the  wall  before  her. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Mr.  Furlong  came  in,  he  found  her  still 
seated  there. 

“Not  in  bed  yet?”  said  he. 

She  shook  her  head  and  rose  to  her  feet.  At  the  door  she  turned. 

“  Mr.  Hollom  says  he  has  to  go  to-morrow,”  she  said. 

“Oh — I’m  sorry  for  that.  He’s  a  good  fellow.” 

“Yes,”  said  Christina,  “he  is.” 

The  stairs  creaked  under  her  as  she  walked  up  to  her  bedroom. 
She  counted  them  one  by  one. 


Chapter  XV. 

Sorrow  is  a  great  master.  No  man  truly  learns  the  lesson  of  life 
without  such  a  teacher  as  this.  For  though  there  is  pain,  as  well 
there  is  gentleness,  and  when  the  day  comes  that  time  has  healed, 
then  Sorrow  has  taught,  and  a  man  may  go  out  into  the  world  with 
a  new'  knowdedge  in  his  heart. 

Dicky  began  his  lesson  at  an  early  age.  At  the  end  of  his  fifth 
term,  just  as  his  heart  was  rising  to  the  anticipation  of  his  holidays 
at  home,  Christina  wrote  to  say  that  she  w'ould  not  be  at  the  Mill.  A 
sister  of  hers — a  w’orker,  too,  as  she  had  been — w'as  lying  alone  in 
some  w'retched  lodging  house  in  Dublin  at  the  point  of  death. 
Christina  had  gone  over  the  sea  to  nurse  her.  It  was  that  going 
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over  the  sea  which  made  it  seem  so  far  away  to  Dicky.  He  came 
hack  to  the  Mill  feeling  that,  in  her  absence,  the  real  meaning  of  his 
holidays  was  gone. 

Anne  did  her  best  to  cheer  him — Anne,  growing  now  swiftly  towards 
that  moment  when  she  was  to  put  up  her  hair  and  be  a  girl  no 
longer.  But  it  was  the  consolation  of  Christina  that  he  needed. 
At  the  end  of  that  term  he  had  failed  miserably  in  a  Cambridge  local 
examination.  The  only  subject  in  w’hich  he  had  passed  was  that  of 
chemistry,  a  subject  to  which  his  inquisitive  mind  had  quickly  taken. 
In  all  classics  and  mathematics  his  papers  had  been  beneath 
contempt. 

His  father  had  written  sternly  but  justly  to  say  that  he  saw  no 
purpose  in  keping  him  on  at  school. 

“You  are  well  over  fifteen,”  he  wrote,  “at  that  age,  1  left  school 
with,  I  hope,  a  better  equipment  than  you  have  now.  Through 
Mr.  Blaithwaite’s  kindness,  I  am  not  paying  the  full  amount  for  your 
schooling  and,  therefore,  since  you  are  doing  so  badly,  cannot  in 
justice  to  him,  impose  upon  his  kindness  any  longer.” 

It  was  that  last  sentence  which  burnt  into  Dicky’s  mind.  He 
tore  the  letter  up.  Whenever  Mr.  Blaithw'aite’s  eyes  rested  on 
him,  he  felt  the  blood  hurrying  to  his  cheeks. 

In  such  disgrace  as  this,  the  consolations  of  Anne,  given  with  her 
whole  heart,  though  sadly  limited  by  her  imagination,  were  of  no 
avail  at  all.  He  needed  Christina  and,  in  her  absence,  was  driven  to 
the  company  of  himself.  For  long  hours  of  the  day  he  w'ould  wander 
alone  across  the  hills  that  overhang  this  valley  of  the  Avon,  watching 
the  winter  mists  rise  up  from  the  river’s  edge  like  ghosts  of  the 
summer  that  had  passed  away. 

A  phase  of  morbidness  was  coming  to  him  then.  He  wondered 
how  long  they  would  search  for  his  body  across  the  hills,  if  one  night 
he  died  there,  far  away  from  the  Mill.  He  wondered  would  his  father 
be  sorry  if  he  found  him  dead.  From  his  coat  pocket,  where  he 
always  carried  it,  he  would  bring  out  a  bottle  of  ether  which  he  had 
stolen  from  the  laboratory  at  the  school.  He  would  smell  this, 
thinking  how  quiet  and  easy  it  would  be  were  he  just  to  lay  down 
on  the  grass,  saturate  his  cap  and  lie  with  his  head  upon  it  till  he 
slept.  There  would  be  no  awakening — no  dull  grey  morning  in  an 
empty  house. 

In  the  midst  of  these  days  of  depression  came  the  disquieting 
news  that  Christina  had  caught  typhoid  fever  and  had  been  taken 
to  the  fever  hospital  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Furlong  w’as  asked  to  come 
over  at  once. 

Even  in  the  short  time  in  which  he  was  preparing  for  his  de¬ 
parture  his  face  grew  thin  and  pinched.  His  eyes  fell  into  deep 
hollows  and,  from  them,  looked  out  in  fear  and  apprehension.  Dicky 
and  Anne  moved  silently  about  the  house,  afraid  to  watch  the 
things  he  did.  And  then  he  was  gone.  The  house  was  more  empty 
than  ever.  Certainly  the  common  fear  drew  them  closer  together. 
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They  walked  to  the  hills;  they  walked  far  across  the  country.  But 
they  had  little  to  say. 

“  Should  we  have  to  see  mother  if  she  died?  ”  asked  Dicky  once. 

Anne  shuddered. 

“How  can  you  talk  like  that,  Dicky?”  she  exclaimed. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  replied.  He  did  not  know.  He  could  not 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  what  he  said.  He  only  knew  that  he  couKl 
not  bear  it. 

But  in  a  few  days  there  came  better  news.  Christina  was  getting 
well.  There  was  still  some  danger,  but  her  improvement  was  con¬ 
stant.  Dicky’s  heart  rose  up  and,  like  a  lark  in  early  spring,  tried 
with  beating  wings  to  lift  above  the  surrounding  mist. 

They  heard  at  last  that  she  was  approaching  convalescence;  had, 
ill  fact,  been  moved  to  a  convalescent  home,  but  was  looking  so 
fragile  that  they  would  scarcely  know  her.  A  date  was  men¬ 
tioned  when  they  might  return.  Upon  that  day,  Dicky’s  mind 
swiftly  fixed  itself,  seeing  there  once  more  the  breaking  of  the  sun. 

T\i  o  days  went  by  in  silence,  and  then  from  Eckington  on  his  red 
bicycle  came  a  telegraph  boy.  He  brought  a  telegram  addressed  to 
Anne,  standing  by  while  she  read  it,  watching  her  face,  for  he  knew 
the  news  it  bore. 

Christina  had  had  a  relapse.  The  danger  was  worse  than  it  had 
been.  Anne  turned  away  with  a  sense  of  dread  and  went  alone  to 
her  room.  Dicky  went  down  to  the  river,  where  for  an  hour  he  stared 
into  the  water.  The  tears  were  never  farther  from  his  eyes.  They 
glittered  like  glass,  but  it  was  not  with  wetness.  His  mind  was 
already  steeling  itself  for  his  bitter  enmity  with  God. 

It  was  Anne  at  length  who  found  him  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  begged  him  in  her  common  sense  to  come  back  home  to  their 
meal.  They  sat  them  down  to  table,  eating  little  and  in  silence. 
Dicky  made  numberless  pellets  with  his  bread,  building  them  one 
upon  another  in  a  pyramid  on  the  table  before  him. 

When  the  meal  was  cleared  away  they  took  the  two  big  arm¬ 
chairs,  with  books  upon  their  laps.  Neither  read  a  word  from 
the  printed  page  before  them.  And  the  clock  in  the  hall  ticked  and 
ticked  and  ticked.  At  last  the  hammer  rose  and  it  struck  the  hour 
of  nine. 

Dicky  sat  up  suddenly  in  his  chair.  His  face  was  grey  as  ashes. 
The  pupils  of  his  eyes  were  large  and  black  as  coal. 

“Anne,”  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice.  “I’m  sure  mother’s  dead. 
I’m  sure.  I’m  sure.” 


Chapter  XVI. 

Dicky’s  vision  had  been  a  true  one.  Almost  at  that  very  hour  the 
soul  had  quivered  from  Christina’s  body.  She  lay  quite  still  in  Mr. 
Furlong’s  arms  and  when,  with  bowed  head,  he  saw  the  nurse  leave 
the  room,  he  knew  that  he  was  alone. 

The  next  morning  the  telegraph  boy  came  once  more  to  the  Mill. 
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Anne  took  the  yellow  envelope,  but  could  not  open  it.  She  turned 
away  with  it  in  her  hand  and  the  sickness  at  her  heart  overcame  her. 
Dicky  took  it  from  her  and  tore  the  paper. 

“I  knew,”  said  he  strangely,  and  gave  it  back  to  Anne. 

The  telegram  had  contained  an  order  for  money,  and  ended  with 
the  words;  “Get  mourning  and  come  Dublin  at  once  for  funeral.” 

The  sudden  necessity  for  so  long  a  journey  was  a  salvation  to 
Dicky  and  Anne.  There  was  no  time  for  thought,  no  time  even  for 
comprehension.  They  must  go,  and  at  once. 

When  the  question  of  expenses  was  gone  into,  it  was  found  that 
Mr.  Furlong  had  not  sent  enough  money.  Only  by  travelling  third 
class  and  steerage  on  the  boat,  by  having  no  meal  over  the  journey 
of  sixteen  hours,  by  buying  nothing  in  the  way  of  mourning,  neither 
gloves,  nor  ribbons  for  Anne’s  black  hat,  only  by  this  could  they 
make  the  money  just  suffice  to  bring  them  to  Dublin. 

“We  must  do  that  then,”  said  Dicky,  who  talked  without  tears  as 
one  who  talks  in  a  dream. 

It  was  blowing  almost  a  gale  from  the  north-west  when  they 
reached  Holyhead  that  night.  The  rain  whipped  and  stung  their 
cheeks  as  they  both,  with  the  cardboard  boxes  containing  the  few 
things  they  had  brought,  walked  down  from  the  train  to  the  landing- 
stage.  In  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  the  flames  of  the  lamps  were 
blown  to  a  blue  light,  whistling  and  hissing  in  the  semi-darkness. 

Neither  Anne  nor  Dicky  had  ever  been  to  sea  before.  The  boat 
seemed  like  a  great  hotel.  They  could  see  the  rich  people  entering 
the  saloons  which  were  glittering  with  lights,  and  looked,  to  Dicky, 
like  a  glimpse  he  had  obtained  through  the  windows  of  one  of  the 
hotels  in  London.  But  these  places  were  not  for  them.  When  they 
showed  their  tickets  they  were  hustled  into  a  fore  part  of  the  boat, 
the  few  bunks  in  which  were  already  taken.  The  rest  of  the  space 
below  the  deck  was  occupied  with  crates  of  fish  yielding  a  strong 
odour.  They  were  piled  one  upon  the  top  of  the  other,  leaving  narrow 
passages  to  the  companion-way  up  on  deck. 

Dicky  clutched  their  cardboard  boxes  very  tightly,  for  people  in 
Eckington  had  warned  them  that  they  could  never  know  whom  they 
might  meet  on  a  long  journey  such  as  that.  Soon  there  was  a  loud 
clattering  as  the  gangways  were  cast  off,  a  busy  hurrying  of  feet  upon 
the  deck  above  them.  At  last  the  deep  note  of  the  siren  vibrated 
through  the  ship,  and  a  shudder  passed  through  all  the  passengers 
at  the  thought  of  the  night  they  had  to  face. 

A  man  looking  round  about  him  for  someone  to  speak  to,  saw 
Dicky’s  eyes  in  his  direction  and  said,  with  chattering  teeth,  “It 
may  not  be  bad  over  the  other  side.” 

“Are  we  off?”  asked  Dicky. 

“We  are  indeed,  sorr,”  said  a  sailor;  “but  shure  ’tis  only  two 
hours  and  three  quarters — ye  wouldn’t  be  mindin’  that.  If  we’re  up 
to  time  that’s  what  we’ll  be  doin’  it  in.  But  I’m  afraid  we’ll  be  late. 
They  say  ’tis  blowin’  the  best  part  of  a  gale  off  the  Kish.” 
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“I  thought  it  was  generally  smoother  that  side,”  said  the  man  with 
the  chattering  teeth. 

“Well — it  is  and  it  isn’t,”  replied  the  sailor  ambiguously;  “it 
dipinds  on  the  wind.” 

He  spat  on  his  hands  cheerfully  and  looked  at  Dicky. 

“It  dipinds  on  the  number  o’  knots  in  the  wind,”  he  repeated. 
“  Did  ye  ever  hear  o’  knots  in  the  wind  before,  sorr?  ”  then  he  saw  the 
look  in  Dicky’s  eyes  as  the  first  wave  struck  the  bows  and  the  ship 
lurched  out  into  the  night.  He  bent  down  to  Dicky’s  ear. 

“D’ye  want  to  be  sick?”  he  whispered. 

“I’m  not  going  to  be  sick,”  said  Dicky  bravely. 

“Well,  thin,  go  up  on  deck  and  I’ll  find  ye  a  place  close  to  the 
mast.  Ye’ll  be  sick  down  here  as  shure  as  water  runs.” 

“I  can’t  leave  Anne,”  said  Dicky. 

“An’  who’s  Anne?” 

“My  sister — she’s  over  there — sitting  on  that  box.” 

“Leave  her  be  there,”  said  the  sailor  wisely.  “ ’Tis  no  help  for 
ye  to  be  staying  with  her.” 

Dicky  crossed  with  difficulty  and  asked  her. 

“Would  you  like  to  go  up  instead  of  me?”  he  inquired. 

Anne  shook  her  head. 

“I’ll  just  stay  where  I  am,”  she  said  and,  in  a  moment  of  calm, 
the  thought  of  Christina  came  to  her,  driven  away  the  next  instant 
as  the  whole  ship  quivered  beneath  a  wave,  the  lamps  rattled,  and 
the  sound  of  toppling  feet  shook  in  her  ears. 

On  deck,  Dicky  found  a  few  passengei’s  huddled  together  by  the 
companion  way. 

“Just  wind  yeer  arm  around  this  belaying  pin,”  the  sailor  told 
him.  “Ye  may  get  splashed,  mind  ye.  But  shure  what  harrm, 
’tis  salt  wather.  I’ll  come  back  presently  and  see  how  ye’re  gettin’ 
on.” 

He  reeled  away  then  into  the  darkness,  balancing  for  one  moment 
in  absolute  stillness,  then  struggling  onwards  out  of  sight. 

Dicky  was  splashed  indeed.  As  the  bows  sank  down  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  the  waves  flung  over  her  and  the  wind  carried 
the  spray  of  them  like  pellets  hurled  from  a  catapult  across  the 
decks.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  was  drenched  to  the  skin.  One 
by  one  the  passengers  around  him  left  their  posts  and  went  below. 
But  Dicky  remembered  what  the  sailor  had  said,  and  clung  deter¬ 
minedly  to  his  belaying  pin  on  the  mast. 

That  was  a  night  that  lived  forever  in  Dicky’s  memory.  He  knew 
all  the  time  that  Christina  was  dead,  but  either  the  knowledge  had 
come  too  suddenly,  or  his  surroundings  were  so  strange,  whichever 
it  may  have  been,  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  think  of  it.  This 
sudden  facing  of  God  in  the  wind,  this  roaring  battle  with  the  sea, 
occupied  all  his  thoughts.  Beyond  the  realisation  of  his  surroundings, 
he  was  dazed. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  sky ;  there  was  no  light  across  the  sea. 
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They  ploughed  onwards  through  the  everlasting  darkness.  When 
the  waves  had  drenched  him  through  so  that  he  felt  the  water 
trickling  down  his  body  inside  his  clothes,  then  Dicky  began  to  believe 
that  the  world  was  a  terrible  place — a  chaos  of  shrieking  sounds.  For 
the  shrouds  rattled  like  pistol  shots  against  the  mast  above  his  head ; 
the  ventilation  funnels  screeched  as  the  wind  swung  them  round  in 
its  madness — the  whole  ship  tossed  and  moaned  like  a  woman  in  her 
agony,  and  Dicky  wondered  if  it  would  ever  end. 

His  hands  had  lost  all  feeling.  Only  with  his  arms  could  he  still 
cling  to  the  belaying  pin  that  he  held. 

At  last,  after  what  had  seemed  a  time  of  hours,  the  sailor  came 
back  to  him. 

“She  takes  the  water  well — doesn’t  she?  ’’  he  said  cheerfully. 

Dicky  nodded  his  head,  not  knowing  what  he  meant. 

“Is  ut  yeer  first  visit  to  Ireland?”  the  sailor  continued,  but  Dicky 
never  heard  a  word.  The  wind  had  caught  the  sentence  from  the 
sailor’s  lips  and  flung  it  far  out  into  the  night.  He  repeated  it, 
shouting  in  Dicky’s  ear. 

“Yes,”  Dicky  shouted  back. 

“Are  ye  goin’  to  stay  long?” 

“  Only  a  few  days.” 

“  Shure  what  the  hell’s  the  good  of  crossing  a  night  like  this  if 
ye’re  only  goin’  to  stay  a  few  days?  Ye  ought  to  see  some  av  the 
country — ’tis  a  fine  place.  I  say  what  the  hell’s  the  good?” 

So  they  shrieked  into  each  other’s  ears.  Presently  the  sailor 
pointed  to  a  far-off  light. 

“That’s  the  Kish  lightship,”  said  he.  “They’re  havin’  a  damn 
fine  tossin’.  We  shall  only  be  half  an  hour  late  after  all.” 

When  they  came  in  between  the  heads  and  reached  the  harbour  of 
Kingstown,  Dicky  was  a  shadow  of  himself.  His  eyes  were  dull  and 
sunken.  A  fit  of  shivering  had  caught  him.  His  teeth  ached  and 
chattered  in  his  head.  He  found  Anne  below  guarding  the  two  card¬ 
board  boxes.  She  had  been  sorely  ill,  but  now,  in  the  smoother 
water  was  the  better  for  it.  When  at  last  they  found  their  carriage 
in  the  Dublin  train,  they  sat  close  together  under  the  flickering  oil 
lamp,  and  then  Anne,  touching  his  coat,  found  out  that  Dicky  was 
wet  through. 

“Oh,  Dicky,”  she  w'hispered,  “I  wish  you  w’eren’t  so  wet.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter,”  he  replied.  “Don’t  you  worry — we’ll  soon 
be  there.” 

But  he  found  that  last  half-hour  in  the  train  the  longest  time  of 
all.  Only  that  he  dared  not  give  way,  even  before  Anne,  he  would 
have  cried  to  God  to  let  it  all  end  there.  For  this  was  not  only  the 
suffering  of  physical  discomfort ;  there  lay  also  behind  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  mind  a  sense  of  terror,  of  foreboding,  which  as  yet  had 
taken  no  definite  shape.  Christina  was  dead,  but  he  had  not  come  to 
the  absolute  realisation  that  the  world  no  longer  held  Christina,  that 
when  he  asked  for  her  she  would  not  be  there  to  answer,  that 
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there  would  be  no  longer  sounds  of  the  piano  in  the  evening  at  the 
mill.  His  whole  attitude  of  mind  was  that  this  was  some  fearsome 
nightmare,  real  enough  while  it  lasted,  but  out  of  which  there  must 
ultimately  be  awakening. 

With  a  tearing  of  brakes  and  a  groaning  of  springs,  the  train  at  last 
came  into  the  station  at  Dublin.  Anne  looked  out  of  the  carriage 
window  for  her  father.  He  was  standing  there  on  the  platform,  a 
black  figure  with  drawn  cheeks  and  bloodshot  eyes.  She  began  to 
understand  it  all  then. 

As  she  stepped  down  from  the  carnage,  he  kissed  her;  in  silence 
took  her  arm  affectionately,  and  led  her  away.  For  the  first  moment 
for  many  hours,  Dicky  felt  the  hot  blood  in  his  face.  There  rose 
no  pride  in  him  then.  He  had  been  ignored,  left  behind  and,  with 
a  trembling  lip  he  followed  silently  behind  them.  He  questioned 
his  mind  for  no  reason  for  this  injustice.  Whatever  he  had  done 
could  not  allow  of  punishment — of  such  punishment — at  a  time  like 
this.  With  all  the  strength  of  his  being  he  cried  out  inwardly  against 
God  and  his  father  then.  This  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Furlong  turned  round.  Anne  had  said  something  to 
him.  He  came  quickly  back  to  Dicky. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  he  said — there  were  tears  falling  from  his  red 
eyes — “I  didn’t  know — not  till  Anne  said  something  about  you.  You 
see  I  only  meant  Anne  to  come,  she  was  the  eldest.  I  only  sent 
enough  money  for  her.  She  says  you’ve  had  nothing  to  eat.  Why 
didn’t  you  speak?  I  should  have  seen  you  then.” 

Dicky  did  not  explain  why  he  had  kept  silent.  It  still  remained. 
He  had  not  been  expected.  In  a  vivid  rush  of  his  imagination  he 
saw  all  his  life  an  intrusion  now  that  Christina  was  dead. 

“I’m  not  hungry,”  was  his  reply. 

“Hungry  or  not,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  “you  must  eat  something.” 
And  in  his  voice,  the  quickness  of  Dicky’s  ear  detected  even  then 
the  note  of  authority. 

But  for  the  rest  of  that  time  in  which  they  remained  in  Dublin, 
Mr.  Furlong  was  gentle  as  a  child  to  both  of  them.  Taking  Dicky 
aside  from  Anne  as  they  walked  to  the  Convalescent  Home  from 
which  the  funeral  took  place,  he  told  him  with  quivering  words  of  the 
last  moments  when  Christina  was  alive. 

“  She  had  never  been  very  religious,  Dicky — not  very.  She  was  a 
true,  good  woman,  but  when  she  died,  I  think  she  knew — I  think  she 
knew  the  love  of  her  Maker.” 

“Did  she  say  anything — about  me?”  whispered  Dicky. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  “her  last  words  were - ” 

“Were  what?  Were  what?” 

“Just — Dicky — Dicky — Dicky — three  times,  like  that.” 

The  poor  man’s  heart  ached  as  he  told  them.  He  had  known 
then;  known  how  much  more  Dicky  was  in  the  world  to  her  than 
anyone  else  beside.  He  would  eagerly  have  kept  that  secret  to  him¬ 
self ;  but  that  night,  upon  his  knees,  he  had  prayed  for  help  to  reveal 
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it,  if  revelation  there  were  in  the  recounting  of  Christina’s  last 
words. 

“It  must  be  my  duty  to  tell  Dicky,”  he  said  to  himself.  Once  he 
was  convinced  of  that,  he  followed  his  duty  to  the  last.  The  only 
ease  he  found  from  the  pain  of  it  was  when  he  considered  that  it  was 
not  necessarily  his  duty  to  tell  it  to  Dicky  before  Anne.  Anne  need 
never  know. 

After  a  long  silence  as  they  walked  together,  Dicky  summoned 
the  courage  to  put  at  last  the  question  that  had  been  occupying  all 
his  mind  since  their  arrival. 

“Shall  we  have  to  see  mother  before  she’s  buried?”  he  asked. 
The  first  thankfulness  he  felt  for  anything  that  day  was  when  he 
heard  that  they  would  not.  The  coffin  had  been  sealed.  The  light  of 
day  would  never  fall  on  his  mother’s  face  again. 

When  he  first  saw  the  coffin  being  lifted  on  to  the  hearse,  his  mind 
vibrated  with  imagination.  In  that  he  could  not  see  with  his  eyes, 
he  had  been  saved  the  terror  of  death,  yet  that  case  of  polished  oak, 
with  its  gaudy  brass  fittings,  made  no  obstacle  to  the  vision  of  his 
mind.  It  was  his  mother’s  body  only  they  were  lifting  on  to  the 
hearse.  He  saw  her  face,  with  eyes  closed  in  sleep,  as  plainly  as  last 
he  had  seen  it  when  awake. 

Two  wreaths  of  white  flowers  were  laid  upon  the  coffin.  Dicky 
wondered  w'hat  she  would  have  said  if  she  could  have  seen  them, 
wondered  if  she  would  have  cared  that  flowers  should  die  with  her. 

At  last  they  started  from  the  Convalescent  Home  to  the  cemetery, 
the  hearse,  on  the  driving  seat  of  which  sat  three  men,  followed  by 
the  single  closed  carriage  in  which  Dicky  sat  with  his  father  and 
Anne.  They  sat  in  silence.  It  reminded  Dicky  of  the  moments 
when  they  walked  up  the  aisle  in  church  to  the  Communion  Table. 
He  could  not  feel  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  loss  of  his 
mother.  It  was  a  strange  ceremony  that  rather  kept  his  mind  from 
the  thought  of  death.  He  felt  no  sympathy  with  it,  as  often  he  felt 
no  sympathy  with  going  to  church. 

The  three  men  upon  the  hearse  looked  really  sorry.  He  felt 
grateful  to  them  for  that;  but  then  he  vaguely  believed  that  they 
must  have  known  his  mother  before  she  died  and  had  no  wonder 
that  they  looked  as  they  did. 

Yet  all  this  time,  no  tear  had  ever  come  to  his  eyes.  He  saw 
.'\nne  sobbing  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage ;  he  saw  the  tears  trembling 
upon  the  edge  of  his  father’s  eyes.  He  knew  why  they  were  crying, 
hut  could  not  cry  himself.  It  was  only  when,  as  they  passed  along 
a  narrow  road,  that  a  crowd  of  urchins,  playing  in  the  gutter,  flung  up 
their  caps  into  the  air,  shouting  “  Hoorah  !  Hoorah  I  ”  in  shrill  treble 
voices,  it  was  only  then  that  a  rage  of  anger  broke  the  flood  gates 
of  his  heart  and,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  let  a  fit  of  weeping 
shake  his  body  through  and  through. 

After  the  service  in  the  chapel,  not  one  word  of  which  he  heard, 
they  went  out  into  the  garden  of  the  dead.  There,  in  the  midst  of 
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many  white  tombstones,  a  great  pit  had  been  dug  in  the  earth.  He 
steeled  himself  with  clenched  hands  as  he  watched  the  gaudy  coffin 
being  lowered  beneath  the  ground. 

“How  soon  that  brass  will  get  green,”  he  thought,  and  then  he 
turned  away.  He  could  bear  no  more  of  it. 

When  he  saw  him  about  to  walk  away,  Mr.  Furlong  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  his  arm. 

“Dicky,”  he  whispered,  “the  service  isn’t  quite  over  yet.” 

Dicky  looked  in  his  father’s  eyes.  There  was  no  answer  to  that 
gaze  of  his.  He  could  see  and  hear  no  more.  Mr.  Furlong  let  him 
go.  They  found  him  later  in  the  chapel,  racked  and  torn  with  the 
storm  of  his  weeping. 

As  they  drove  back  again  in  the  carriage,  ]\Ir.  Furlong  leant  forward 
and  took  both  their  hands. 

“My  dear  children,”  he  said  brokenly,  “you’ve  lost  your  mother. 
Nothing  can  ever  repair  that  loss.  But  you’ve  still  got  me,  and  I’ll 
try  to  be  mother  and  father  to  you  both.” 

Chapter  XVII. 

The  next  two  weeks  at  the  Mill  were  days  of  the  greatest  suffeilng 
that  Dicky  had  to  bear.  It  was  there,  in  the  familiar  places,  that  he 
found  the  true  loss  of  his  mother.  Her  chair  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  table  when  they  sat  down  to  meals.  The  armchair  in  which 
she  used  to  sit  in  the  evenings  remained,  but  no  one  occupied  it.  Its 
very  presence  tortured  Dicky’s  mind.  At  night  there  were  no  sounds 
of  the  piano.  The  house  was  still. 

Mr.  Furlong  would  read  his  books  of  wild  flowers,  or  sit  with  the 
pages  of  Carlyle  before  him  in  silence  until  they  went  to  bed.  In 
these  days  Dicky  was  working  his  apprenticeship  at  the  Mill.  The 
even  monotony  of  the  work  was  already  jarring  at  his  nerves.  All 
his  imagination  was  fettered  in  a  chain  of  regular  undeviating  hours. 
He  was  a  slave — as  we  all  are — but  recognised  his  slavery.  The 
realisation  of  it  brought  a  bitterness  to  his  soul.  There  were  no 
moments  of  the  day  or  evening  when  he  could  find  release. 

In  the  gentle  duty  of  his  heart,  Mr.  Furlong  had  promised  to  be 
mother  and  father  to  them  both.  Never  was  a  man  more  incapable  of 
any  but  the  paternal  capacity.  The  memory  of  Christina  sometimes 
rose  in  a  flood  of  tears  to  his  eyes,  but  only  when  her  name  was 
mentioned,  or  some  actual  incident  took  place  which  vivified  the 
knowledge  of  her  absence.  He  did  not  miss  her  in  the  long  silences 
of  the  day.  God  knows  how  much  he  may  have  missed  her  in  those 
long  silences  of  the  night. 

But  with  Dicky  it  was  in  the  rushes  of  his  imagination  that  he  felt 
the  want  of  her  most  of  all.  He  grew  thin  and  a  pallid  look  came  into 
his  cheeks.  He  was  fighting  against  greater  odds  than  many  a  boy 
is  ever  called  upon  to  oppose.  Mr.  Furlong  one  day  remarked  upon 
his  health. 
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“I  don’t  think  you  take  enough  exercise,  Dicky,”  he  said.  “Go 
out  for  walks — go  out  for  walks  with  Anne.” 

Anne  slipped  her  arm  into  his  and  asked  where  they  should  go, 
but  Dicky  went  alone.  He  began  then  to  think  about  his  health. 
He  began  to  grow  proud  of  the  thought  that  he  looked  ill.  Perhaps 
if  he  died,  then  they  would  know  how  ill  at  heart  he  had  been. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  as  this  could  not  last.  At  the  root  of  all 
things,  in  the  inner  being  of  his  constitution,  you  could  have  found 
no  healthier  boy  than  Dicky.  But  sorrow  had  come  to  him  as  a 
master  at  that  critical  age  when  a  boy  is  in  the  internal  whirlpool 
of  life.  Some  external  influence  was  needed  to  save  him  from  him¬ 
self  and,  seemingly,  there  was  none. 

It  came  at  last  to  the  breaking  point.  His  work  had  been  done 
badly  at  the  Mill  that  day.  With  every  sense  of  justice  in  his  mind, 
Mr.  Furlong  had  made  reference  to  his  failure  at  school.  Dicky 
listened  and  listened  till  the  last  word  was  said. 

“Is  that  all?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Furlong  had  detected  a  note  of  rebellion  in  his  voice. 

“That  is  all,”  said  he,  “and  I  wish  no  impertinence  from  you.” 

Dicky  turned  away  in  silence.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  no  man  can  be  a  mother.  “That’s  all,”  he  kept  saying  to  him¬ 
self.  “That’s  all.”  But  he  could  not  have  said  exactly  what  he 
meant  by  it.  Had  he  remembered  it  that  night,  he  would  have 
known. 

He  went  to  his  room  at  nine  o’clock.  A  sense  of  decision  was 
working  in  his  mind.  He  became  conscious  of  it  when  he  took  the 
bottle  of  ether  out  of  his  pocket.  The  world  was  empty.  He 
believed  that  in  all  earnestness.  The  world  was  empty.  He  could 
go  to  sleep  and  there  would  be  no  morning  to  wake  to,  no  other  day 
of  toilsome  monotony.  He  did  not  think  of  himself  as  dead,  but  as 
free.  There  were  no  romantic  thoughts  in  his  mind  of  meeting  his 
mother  in  Heaven.  He  scarcely  thought  of  her.  He  would  be  free, 
free  of  this  terrible  need  of  companionship. 

With  a  steady  hand  he  uncorked  the  bottle  and  poured  the 
contents  upon  his  pillow.  The  sweet  pungency  of  it  rose  to  his 
nostrils  and  reached  his  mind  in  a  sense  of  relief.  With  the  same 
clearness  of  brain,  he  got  into  bed,  extinguished  his  candle,  and  lay 
down.  The  fumes  soothed  him.  He  felt  the  numbness  of  sleep 
creeping  slowly  up  his  body  to  his  brain.  He  believed  that  he  said 

aloud,  “It’ll  soon  get  to  my  head,  and  then - ”  but  he  said  nothing. 

He  just  lay  in  silence  in  the  darkness  and  waited. 

It  was  then,  when  the  torpor  of  the  anaesthetic  had  almost  over¬ 
come  him,  that  there  stole  through  the  house  and  to  his  room  the 
sound  of  the  piano.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  dream.  It  reached 
his  stifled  senses  and  yet  seemed  far  away.  He  asked  himself  if  he 
were  dreaming  it.  But  some  door  must  have  been  opened  in  the 
house  below,  for  the  sounds  came  clearer  and  more  distinct.  It 
was  Anne — Anne  playing  the  piano  with  that  gentleness  of  touch 
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which  she  had  learnt  from  Christina  in  the  months  when  he  had  been 
away  at  school. 

Then  the  world  was  not  empty !  There  was  Anne  I 
With  the  last  energy  he  possessed,  he  pushed  the  pillow  to  the  floor 
and  fell  back  upon  his  bed  asleep. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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